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** As the mirror of a heart so Aill of love, courage, generosity, and patriotism as that 
of Gamoens, The Lusiad can never fail to please us, whatever place we may assign to it 
in the records of poetical genius." — Hallav. 
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iORIGINAL DEDICATION, 1776.] 



TO THE 

DUKE OF BUCCLEUGH. 



Mt Lobd, 

The first idea of offering my Lusiad to some disting^oished 
personage, inspired the earnest wish, that it might be accepted by the 
illustrious representative of that family under which my father, for 
many years, discharged the duties of a clergyman. 

Both the late Duke of Buccleugh, and the Earl of Dalkeith, 
distinguished him by particular marks of their favour ; and I must 
have forgotten him, if I could have wished to offer the first Dedica- 
tion of my literary labours to any other than the Duke of Buccleugh. 

I am, with the greatest respect. 
My Lord, 

Your Grace's most devoted 

And most obedient humble servant, 

WILLIAM JULIUS MICKLE. 
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In nndertaking, at the pnblisliers* request, the fanction 
of editor of Mickle's Lnsiad, I have compared the trans- 
lation with the original, and, in some places, where another 
translation seemed preferable to, or more literal than, 
Mickle's, I have, in addition, given that rendering in a 
foot-note. Moreover, I have supplied the arguments to 
the several cantos, given a few more explanatory notes, 
and added a table of contents. 

"The late ingenious translator of the Lusiad," says 
Lord Strangford,* "has portrayed the character, and 
narrated the misfortunes of our poet, in a manner more 
honourable to his feelings as a man than to his accuracy 
in point of biographical detail. It is with diffidence that 
the present writer essays to correct his errors ; but, as the 
real circumstances of the life of Camoens are mostly to be 
found in his own minor compositions, with which Mr. 
Mickle was unacquainted, he trusts that certain information 
will atone for his presumption." 

As Lord Strangford professes to have better and more 
recent sources of information regarding the illustrious, but 

* Poems of Luis de Camoens^ with Remarks on his Life and Writings. 
By Lord Viscount Strangford. Fifth'edition. London, 1808. 
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unfortunate, bard of Portugal, I make no apology for 
presenting to the- reader an abstract of his lordship's 
memoir. Mach further information will be found, how- 
ever, in an able article contained in No. 53 of the Quarterly 
c for July, 1822, from the pen, I believe, of the poet 
" The family of Camoena was illuatrious," says 
Lord Strangford, " and originally Spanish, They were 
long settled at Cadmon, a castle in Gialicia, from which 
they probably derived their patronymic appellation. How- 
ever, there are some who maintain that their name alluded 
to a certain wonderful bird,* whose miachievoua sagacity 
discovered aad punished the smallest deviation from con- 
jugal fidelity. A lady of the house of Cadmon, whose con- 
duct had been rather indiscreet, demanded to be tried by 
this extraordinary judge. Her innocence was proved, and, 
iu gratitude to the being who had restored him to matri- 
monial felicity, the contented husbaud adopted his name." 
It would appear that in a dispute between the familieB of 
Cadmon and De Caatera, a cavalier of the latter family 
was slain. This happened in the fourteenth centnry. A 
long train of persecution followed, to escape which, Ruy 
de Canioens, having embraced the cause of Ferdinand, 
removed with his family into Portngal, about a.d. 13/0. 
His Bon, VaflCo de Camoena, was highly distinguished by 
royal favour, and had the hononr of being the ancestor of 
our poet, who descended from him iu the fourth generation. 
Luis de Camoens, the author of the Lusiad, was born at 
Iiiabon about A.D. 1524. His misfortunes began with his 
birth — he never saw a father's amile — for Simon Vasco de 
Camoens perished by shipwreck in the very year which 

• The CaouiQ. Formerly every well-regulated fniaily in SjMiin 
retained one of tlieae terrible atUnidanlB. The infldelity oF ite mib- 
Ireaa was the only oiioiunstituDo which eoald deprive it of life. Thi« 
rvlioiis distrust of fomalf hoaour a cvei ohuracteriBtio of a bBibanius 
age. 
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gave lieiiLg to his illastrions Eon. The future poet waa 
sent to the university ot Coimbra — -then at the height of 
its tame, — "and maintained there by the provident care of 
his anrviving parent." 

" Love," Bays Lord Strangford, " is very nearly allied 
to devotion, and it was in tbe exercise of the latter, that 
Camoens was introduced to the knowledge of the former. 
In the Church of Christ's Wounds at Lisbon, on 11th 
April, 1542, Camoena first beheld Dona Caterinade Atayde, 
the object of hia purest and earliest attachment . . . and 
it was not long before Camoens enjoyed an opportunity of 
declaring his affection, with all the romantic ardour of 
eighteen and of a poet" The peculiar situation of the lady, 
aa one of the maids of honour to the queen, imposed a 
restraint upon her admirer which soon became intolerable ; 
and he, for having violated the sanctity of the royal 
precincts, waa in consefiuence banished from the court. 
Whatever may have been the nature of his offence, "it 
furnished a pretext to the young lady's relations for termi- 
nating an interconrse which worldly considerations rendered 
highly imprndent." 

Bnt Love consoled his votary : his miBtress, on the 
morning of his departure, confessed the secret of her long- 
concealed atfeetioo, and the sighs of grief were soon lost 
in those of mntnal delight. The hour of parting waa, 
perhaps, tbe sweetest of our poet's existence. 

Camoens removed to Santarem, but speedily returned 
to Lisbon, was a second time detected, and again driven 
into exile.* 

The voice of Love inspired our poet " with the glomus 
resolution of conquering the obstacles which fortune had 

• The lawB of Portugal weto peculiarly Bavere againBt thoae who 
carried on a lose-intrigue witliin the palace : they punished the 
nffence with deeth, Jonin I. suffered one of hia favooiiteB to bo 
burnt aUve for it. — Ed. 
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placed between him and felicity." He obtained permisaion, 
thenefore, to flocompany King John III. in an eipedition 
then fitting onfc against the Moors in Africa. In one o£ 
the engagements with the enemy our hero had the mia- 
fortnne to lose " his right eye, by some splinters from the 
deck of the vessel in ivhich he was stationed. Many of 
his moat pathetic compositions were written during this 
canipaign, and the toils of a martial life were sweetened 
by the recollection of her for whose sake they were 
endured. His heroic conduct at length procured his recall 
to court," bnt to find, alas, thut his mistress was no more- 
Disappointed in his hope of obtaining any recognition 
of his valiant deeds, he now resolved, under the burning 
Bun of India, to seek that independence which his own 
country denied. " The last words I uttered," says CamoiiDs, 
" on board the Tesael before leaving, were those of Scipio : 
'UDgrateEn! country! thou shalt not even posaesa my bones.' " 
" Some," saya Loi-d Strangford, " attribate his dopartnro to 
a very different cause, and assert that he quitted his native 
Bbores on account of an intrigue in which he was detected 
with the beautiful wife of a Portuguese gentleman. Per- 
haps," Bays Lord Strangford, " this story may not be wholly 
unfounded." On his arrival in India he contributed by his 
bravery to the success of an expedition carried oa by the 
King of Cochin, and his allies, the Portugnese, against the 
Pimento Islands; and in the following year (1555) he 
accompanied Majinel de Yasconcelos in an expedition to 
the Bed Sea. Here he explored the wild regions of East 
Africa, and stored his mind with ideas of scenery, which 
afterwards formed some of the most finished pictnres of 
the Lnsiad. 

On his return to Goa, Camoens devoted his whole 
attention to the completion of his poem ; but an unfor- 
tunate satire which, under the title of JUsparalts na India, 
or Follies in India, he wrote against the vices and c 
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raptioiiB of the Portugncse aathorities in Qoa,, so roused 
tbe iadignatioo of the viceroy that the poet was banished 
to China. 

Of his adventurea in China, and the temporaTj pros- 
perity he enjoyed there, while he held the somewhat nn- 
congenial office of Provedor doe defwntos, i.e., Traatee for 
deceased persons, Mickle has given an ample account ia 
the introduction to the Lnsiad. During those years 
Camoens completed hia poem, ahont half of which waa 
written before he left Europe. According to a tradition, 
not improbable in itaelf, he composed great part of it in a 
natural grotto which commands a splendid view of the 
city and harbour of Macao. An engraving of it may be 
seen in Onseley's Oriental Collections, and another will 
be fonnd in Sir G. Staunton's Account of the Embassy 
to China, 

A little temple, in the Chinese style, has been erected 
npon the rock, and the ground aronnd it has been orna- 
mented by Mr. Fitzbugh, ono o£ our conntrymen, from 
respect to the memory of the poet. The yeara that he 
passed in Macao were probably the happiest of his life. Of 
hiB departure for Earope, and his nnfortunate shipwreck at 
the mouth of the river Meekhann,* in Cochin China, Mickle 
has also given Eh,sufBcient acconnt. 

Lord Strangford has related, on tbe authority of Sousa, 
that whUe onr poet was languishing in poverty at Lisbon, 
"a cavalier, named Ruy de Camera, called on him one day, 
asking him to finish for him a poetical version of the seven 
penitential psalms. Raising his head from his wretched 
pallet, and pointing to his faithful Javanese attendant, he 
exclaimed, 'Alas, when I was a poet, I was young, and 
happy, and blest with the love of ladies; but now I ara a for- 
lorn, deserted wretch. See — there stands my poor Antonio, 

■ The Maekhann, or Oamlwja.— £■<!. 
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vainly supplicating fourpence to purchase a little ooals — 
I have them not to give him.' The cavalier, ils Sousa 
relates, closed both his heart and his purse, and quitted 
the room. Such were the grandees of Portugal." Camoens 
sank under the pressure of penury and disease, and died 
in an alma-house, early in 1579, and was buried in the 
church of Sta. Anna of the Franciscan Friars. Over his 
grave Gonzalo Coutinlio placed the following inscription ; — 



" Here lies Luis de Camoens. 

He excbllbd all the poets of his timb. 

He lived poor and miserable, and he died 

MDLXXIX." 
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The translator of the Lusiad was bom, in 1734, at 
Langholm, in Damfriesahire, where his father, a good 
French scholar, was the Presbyterian minister. At the 
age of sixteen William Julius Micklo was removed, to his 
great dislike, from school, and sent into the connting-hoTise 
of a relation of his mother's, a brewer, where, against hia 
inclination, he remained five jeara. He subsequently, for 
family reasons, became the head of the firm, and carried on 
the business. It is not to be wondered at, however, that 
with his dislike to business in general and to this one in 
particular, he did not succeed ; and it is quite reasonable 
to suppose that the cause of his failure, and siibaequent 
pecuniary embarrassments, arose from hia having devoted 
those hours to bis poetical studies which should have been 
dedicated to business. Mickle obtained afterwards the 
appointment of corrector of the Clarendon Press in Oxford, 
and died at Wheatly, in Oxfordshire, in 1789. 

Sonthey speaks of Mickle (Quarterly Review, liii. p. 29) 
aa a man of genius who had ventured upon the chance of 
living by his literary labours, and says that he " did not 
over-rate the powers which he was conacioua of possess- 
ing, knew that he could rely upon himsolf for their dae 
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exertion, and liad snfficient worldly prudence to look ont 
for a subject which was likely to obtain notice and 
patronage." His other poems, Pollio, Sir Martjn, etc., 
with the exception of his Cumnor Hall, are not held in 
high estimation. 

' Describing the several poetic versions of the Lusiad, 
Mr. Musgrave says,* of Fanshaw's version, that "its 
language is antiquated, and in many instances it travesties 
the original, and seldom long sustains the tone of epic 
gravity suited to the poem. It is, however," says he, "more 
faithful than the translation of Mickle, but it would be 
ungenerous," he adds, " to dwell on the paraphrastic licences 
which abound in Mickle's performance, and on its many 
interpolations and omissions. Mr. Mickle thought, no 
doubt," says Musgrave, "that by this process he should 
produce a poem which in its perusal might afford a higher 
gratification. Nor am I prepared to say that by all 
readers this would be deemed a miscalculation. Let it 
not be supposed, however, that I wish to detract from 
the intrinsic merit of his translation. It is but an act of 
justice to admit, that it contains many passages of exquisite 
beauty, and that it is a performance which discovers much 
genius, a cultivated taste, and a brilliant imagination. 
Many parts of the original are rendered with great facility, 
elegance, and fidelity. In poetical elegance I presume not 
to enter into competition with him." 

For his own performance Musgrave claims the merit 
4>i greater fidelity to the original; but in respect of har- 
mony, in true poetic grace, and sublimity of diction, his 
translation will bear no comparison with Mickle's version ; 
for even Southey, in the article before quoted, though very 
hard' upon his interpolations, admits that, "Mickle was a 

* Thomas Moore Musgrave's translation of The Lusiad is in 
blank verse, and is dedicated to the Earl of Chichester. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Hurray : 1826. 

b 
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man of genins ... a man whom we admire and respect ; 
whose memory is without a spot, and whose name will 
live among the English poets." (Quarterly Review, liii. 
p. 29.) 

It only remains for me to say, that in order to place the 
reader in a position to jndge of the merits of this snblime 
effort of genins, I have distinguished Mickle*s longer 
interpolations by printing them in Bk. i. p. 24, in Italics, 
and in the first 300 lines of Bk. ix. by calling the attention 
of the reader to the interpolation by means of a foot- 
note. The notes are, in general, left as written by the 
translator, except in some cases where it seemed advisable 
to curtail them. Original notes are indicated by the 
abbreviation "JErd" 

THE EDITOR. 

liOKDONj 1877. 
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When the glory of the arms of Portugal had reached its meridian 
splendour, Nature, as if in pity of the literary rudeness of that 
nation, produced a great poet to record the numberless actions of 
high spirit performed by his countrymen. Except Osorius, the 
historians of Portugal are little better than dry journalists. But 
it is not their inelegance which rendered the poet necessary. It 
is the peculiar nature of poetry to give a colouring to heroic 
actions, and to express indignation against breaches of honour, in a 
spirit which at once seizes the heart of the man of feeling, and 
carries with it instantaneous conviction. The brilliant actions 
of the Portuguese form the great hinge which opened the door 
to the most important alterations in the civil history of mankind. 
And to place these actions in the light and enthusiasm of poetry 
— that enthusiasm which particularly assimilates the youthful 
breast to its own fires — was Luis de Camoens, the poet of Portugal, 
bom. 

Different cities have claimed the honour of his birth. But 
according to N. Antonio, and Manuel Correa, his intimate friend, 
this event happened at Lisbon in 1517.* His family was of con- 
siderable note, and originally Spanish. In 1370 Vasco Perez de 
Caamans, disgusted at the court of Castile, fled to that of Lisbon, 
where King Ferdinand immediately admitted him into his council, 
and gave him the lordships of Sardoal, Punnete, Marano, Amende, 
and other considerable lands; a certain proof of the eminence of 
his rank and abilities. In the war for the succession, which broke 

* A document in the archives of the Portuguese India House^ on 
which Lord Strangford relies, places it in 1524, or the following jear. — Ed. 
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out on the death of Ferdlniind, Caamans Eided with the King of 
Caitile, aod waa killed in the battle of Aljabairata. But though 
John I., the victor, seized a great part of hia estate, his widow, the 
daughter of Qonsalo Terejro, grand maeter of the Order of Chriat, 
and general of the Portugueee army, was not reduced beneath her 
rank. She had three boub, mho took tlio name of Camoena. The 
family of the eldeat intermarried with the first nobility of Portugal, 
and oven, according to Castera, with the blood royal. But the 
family of the second brother, whose fortune was sleoder, had the 
BUperior houour to produce the author of the Lusiad. 

Early in life the misfortunes of the poet began. In his infancy, 
Simon Vaz de Camo6n3, hia father, commander of a vessel, was 
shipwrecked at Goa, where, with his life, the greatest part of his 
fortune waa lost. His mother, however, Anne de Macedo of Santa- 
rein, pro\rided for the education of her son Luis, at the Unifer^ty 
of Coimbr^ What he acquired there his works discover ; an 
iatimac^ with the classics, equal to that of a Scaliger, but directed 
by the taste of a Milton or a Pope. 

When he left the university he appeared at court. He was 
a polished scholar and very handsome,*' possessing a most engaging 
mien and address, with tlie Cueat compleiion, which, added to the 
natural ardour and gay vivacity of his disposition, rendered him 
an accomplished gentleman. Courts are the scenes of intrigue, and 
intrigue was fashionable at Lisbon. But the particulars of the 
amours of Camoens rest unknown. This only appears : he had 
aspired above his rank, for he was banished from the court; and in 
several of hia sonnets he ascribes this misfortune to love. 

He now retired to his mother's friends at Santarem. Here lie 
renewed his studies, and began bis poem on the discovery of India. 
John in. at this time prepared an armament againat Africa. 
Cantojjns, tired of his inactive, obscure life, went to Couta in this 
expedition, and greatly distinguished his valour in several ren- 
in a naval engagement with the Moors in the Straits 
I Gibraltar, Camoens, ia the conflict of boarding, where he was 

neh tranBlator gives n» K) fins K description of the person of 
Oanio«ns, Ch&t it a^ems lurrowed from the Fairy Tales. It ie uuiTemlly 
agreed, however, that he vms hsudeume, and had n most engsging mien and 
address. He is thus described bj Nicolaa Antonio, " Mediocri itattira fait, 
tl aanu plena, capilla vique ad cnxi colorem fianeinieniibia, maximi in 
— Jitaintvtc. EmmAat «i /rons, et mediai nww, cattra Imgta, et m fiM 
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among the foremost, lost hia right eye. Yet neither the hurry of 
jkctoal service, dof the dissipatiuD of the camp, could stifle his 
genius. He continued his Lasiadaa t and several of his molt 
beautiful sonnets were written in Africa, while, as he expresses it, 

"Ooe hand the pes, and oDe the Blrord gmploy'd." 
The fiune of his valour had now reached the Court, and he obt^ned 
permission to return to Lisbon. But while he solicited ac estab- 
lishment which he had merited in the ranks of battle, the mahgiuty 
of evil tongues (as ho calls it in one of his letters) was iujuriously 
-poured upon hini. Though the bloom of his early youth wu 
effaced by several years' residence under the scorching sky of 
Africa, and though aitered by the loss of an eye, bis presence gave 
uneasiness to the gentlemen of some famihes of the first rank 
where he had formerly visited. Jealousy ia the characteristic of 
the Spanish and Portuguese ; its resentment knows no bounds, 
and Camogns now found it prudent to banish himself from his 
native country. Accordingly, in 15fi3 be sailed for India, with a 
resolution never to return. As the ship left the Tagua he ex- 
clfdmed, in the words of the sepulchral monument of Scipio 
Afiicanua, '* Ingrata patria,non posaidehis ossa mea!" (iJngrateful 
country, thou shalt not possess my bones 1} But he knew not 
what evils in the East would awaken the remembrance of his native 
fields. 

When Camoeas arrived in India, an expedition -was ready to 
sail to revenge the King of Cochin on the King of Pimenta. With- 
out any rest on shore after his long voyage, he joined this anii»- ' 
ment, and, in the conquest of the Alagada Islands, dlsplayGd his 
usual bravery. But his modesty, perhaps, is bis greatest praise. 
In a sonnet he mentions this expedition ; " We went to punish the 
King of Rmenta," says ho, " e succerfeonfH Jem" (and we succeeded ' 
well). When it is considered that the" poot bore no inconsiderable 
share in the victory, no ode can conclude more elegantly, more 
happily than this. 

In the year following, he attended Manuel de Vasconcello in an 
expedition to the Bed Sea. Here, says Faria, as Camoena had no 
use for his sword, he employed his pen. Nor waa his activity 
eonfised to the fleet or camp. He visited Mount FeUi, and 
the adjacent inhospitable regions of Africa, which he so strongly 
pictures in the Lueiad,' and in one of his little pieces, where hfl 
laments the absence of his mistress. 
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When he returned to Goa, lie enjoyed a tranqTiility which en- 
abled hiiu to bestow his attention on his epic poem. But this 
lerenity was interrapted, perhaps by his own imprudence. He 
wrote some satires which gave offence, and by order of the viceroy, 
Francisco Barreto, he was banished to China. 

Men of poor abilities ace more conscious of their embarrassment 
and errors than is commonly believed. When men of this kind 
are in power, they afiect great solemnity; and every espression of 
the most distant tendency to lessen their dignity is held aa the 
greatest of crimes. Conscious, also, how severely the man of genius 
can hurt their interest, they bear an instinctive antipathy against 
him, are uneasy even in his company, and, on the slightest pretence, 
are happy to drire him from them. Camoens was thus situated at 
Goa ; and never was there a f^rer field for satire than the rulers of 
India at that time afforded. Yet, whatever esteem the prudence of 
Camoens may lose in our idea, the nobleness of his disposition will 
doubly gain. And, so conscious was he of his real integrity and 
innocence, that in one of hia sonnets he wishes no other revenge on 
Barreto than that the cruelty of his exile should ever be remem- 
bared.* 

The accomplisbmenta and manners of Camoens soon found him 
Mends, though under the disgrace of banishment. He was ap- 
pointed Commissary of the estates of deceased persons, in the island 
of Macao, a Portuguese settlement on the coast of China. Here he 
continued his Lusiad; and here, also, after five years residence, he 
ticquired a fortune, though small, yet equal to bis wishes. Don 
Constantiue de Braganaa was now Viceroy of India ; and C/amoens, 
U> Goa, reugned his chaise. In a ship, freighted 
t stdl, but was shipwrecked in tlie gulf near the 
'er Meekhaun, in Cochin China. All ho had 
in the waves : I)is poems, which he held in one 
warn with the other, were all he found himself 
d of when he stood friendless on the unknown shore. But 
the natives gave him a most humane reception; this he has im- 
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mortalized in the prophetic song in the tenth Lusiad ; * and in the 
seventh he tells us that here he lost the wealth which satisfied his 
wishes. 

Agora da esperan^ja adquirida, etc. 

'* Now blest with all the wealth fond hope could crave, 
Soon I beheld that wealth beneath the wave 

For ever lost ; 

My life like Judah's Heaven-doom'd king of yore 
By miracle prolonged." 

On the hanks of the Meekhaun, he wrote his beautiful paraphrase 
of the 137th Psalm, where the Jews, in the finest strain of poetry, 
are represented as hanging their harps on the willows by the rivers 
of Babylon, and weeping their exile from their native country. 
Here Camoens continued some time, till an opportunity offered to 
carry him to Goa. When he arrived at that city, Don Constantino 
de Braganza, the viceroy, whose characteristic was politeness, 
admitted him into intimate friendship, and Camoens was happy 
till Coimt Redondo assumed the government. Those who had 
formerly procured the banishment of the satirist were silent while 
Constantino was in power. But now they exerted all their arts 
against him. Redondo, when he entered on office, pretended to be 
the friend of Camoens ; yet, with the most unfeeling indifference, 
he suffered the innocent man to be thrown into the common prison. 
After all the delay of bringing witnesses, Camoens, in a public trial, 
fully refuted every accusation against his conduct while commissary 
at Macao, and his enemies were loaded with ignominy and reproach. 
But Camoens had some creditors ; and these detained him in prison 
a considerable time, till the gentlemen of Goa began to be ashamed 
that a man of his singular merit should experience such treatment 
among them. He was set at liberty ; and again he assumed the 
profession of arms, and received the allowance of a gentleman- 

* Having named the Mecon, or Meekhaun, a river of Cochin China, 
he says — 

JEste rec^}era pladdo, e brando, 

No seu regago o CantOy que moihadOf etc. 

Literally thus : *' On his gentle hospitable bosom (sic brando poetice) shall 
be receive the song, wet from woful unhappy shipwreck, escaped from 
destroying tempests, from ravenous dangers, the effect of the unjust 
sentence upon him, whose lyre shall be more renowned than enriched." 
When Camoens was commissary, he visited the islands of Temate, Timor, 
etc., described in the Lusiad. 
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volunteer, ft character at that time common in Portuguese India. 
i5ooii after, Pedro Barreto (appointed governor of the fort of Sofala), 
bf high prumiseB, allured the poet to attend him thither. The 
governor of a distant fort, in a barbarous country, shares in some 
measure the fato of an esile. Yet, thougli the only motive of 
Barrete was, in this unpleasant utuation, to retain the conversation 
of Camotos at his table, it was bis least care to render the life of 
hia guest agreeable. Chagrined with his treatraont, and a con- 
siderable time having elapsed in v^n dependence upon Barreto, 
Camoena resolved to return to hia native country. A ship, on the 
homeward voyage, at this time touched at Sofdia, and several 
gentlemen* who were on board were desirous thnt Camoeus should 
aocompany them. But this the governor ungenerously endeavoured 
lo prevent, and charged him with a debt for board. Anthony de 
Cabrnl, however, and Hector de Sylveyra, paid the demand, and 
Camoeus, says Faria, and tlie honour of Barreto were sold together. 

After an absenui of sixteen years, Camuens, in 1569, returned 
to Lisbon, unhappy even in his arrival, for the pestilence then 
r^ed in that city, and prevented his publishing fur three years. 
At last, in 1572, he printed his Lusiad, which, in the opening of 
the first book, in a most elegant turn of compliment, he addressed 
to his prince, King Sebastian, then In his eighteenth year. The 
king, says the French translator, was so pleased with his merit, 
that he gave the author a pension of 4000 reals, on condition that 
he should reside at court. But this salary, says the same writer, 
was withdrawn by Cardinal Henry, who succeaied to the crown of 
Portugal, lost by Sebastian at the battle of Alcazar. 

But this story of the pension is very doubtful. Correa and 
other contemporary authors do not menrion it, though some late 
writers have given credit to it. If Camoeus, however, had a 
pension, it is highly probable that Henry deprived him of it. 
While Sebastian was devoted to the chase, his grand-uncle, the 
cardinal, presided at the coimcH board, and Camoiins, in his address 
to the king, which closes the Lusiad, advises him to exclude the 
clergy from State affairs. It was easy to see that the cardinal was 
here intended. And Henry, besides, was one of those statesmen 

• According to the Porlugnese Life of Camoenn, prefiied to Gednin'a, 
the but edition of his vorka, Diogo de Couto, the historian, one of the 
compaDj in this homeward voyage, wrote HDnntations upon the Lusiad, 
nnder the eye of its aatbDr. But these, unbappilj, have never appeared in 
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who can perceiTe no benefit resulling to tte public ftora elegant 
literature. But it ought also to be added ia completion of hii 
character, that under the narrow views and weak hands of this 
Henry, the kingdom of Portugal fell into utter ruin ; and on his 
death, which closed a short inglorious reign, the crown of Liabon, 
after a faint struggle, was annexed ta that of Spain. Such was 
the degeneracy of the Portuguese, a degeneracy lamented in Tain 
by Camoena, whose observation of it was imputed to him as a 

Though the great * patron of theological literature — a species 
the reverse of that of Camoena — certain it is, that the author 
of the Lusiad was utterly neglected by Henry, Tinder whose 
inglorioUH reign he died in all the misery of poverty. By some. 



* CsrdiilBl Henry's patronage of iQsrning and learned men is mentioned 
vitb cordial ciiteem by the Portuguese writers. Happily they also tell us 
what tbit learning was. It was to him the Romish Friars of tbe East 
tranimitted their childish forgeries of inscriptions and miracles. Hs 
corresponded with them, directed their labours, and received the first 
Mconnta of their success. Under his patronage it was discovered, that St. 

Thomu ordered th« hidlans to worship the cmas ; and that the Moorish 

tradition of Perimol (who, having embraced Uohammedsoism, divided fall 
kingdom among his olEcers, whom be rendered tributary to the ^morim^ 
was B malicious misrepresentation, for that Periroal, having tomed 
Christian, resigned his kingdom and became a monk. Such was the learn- 
ing ftttroniEed by Henry, under whose auspices that borrid tribunal, the 
Inquisition, was erected at LiiboB, where he bimaclf long presided u 
InqnJsi tor-General. Nor was he content with this: he established an 
Inqniaition, also, at Goo, and sent a whole apparatus of holy fathers to fonn 
a court of inquisitors, to suppress tbe Jews and reduce tbe native ChriB> 
tians to the see of Rome. Kor must the treatment eiperlenced by 
BDCbinaa at Lisbon be here omitted. John III., earnest to promote ths 
cultivation of polite literature among his subjects, engaged Buchaaan, tha 
moat elegant Latinist, perhaps, of modern times, to teach philosophy and 
the bellet leitrea at lisbou. Bat the design of the monareb was soon 
frnitrated by the clergy, at the head of whom was Henry, afterward* 
king. Buchanaa was committed to prison, because it was alleged that 
he had eaten ileah in Lent, aad beeanse in bis early youth, at St. Andrew'! 
in Scotland, he bad written a satire Bgaiust the Franciscans; far which, 
however, ere he would venture to Lisbon, Joho bod promised sbsolate 
indemnity. John, with much dlificnltj, procured bis release from a loatb- 

changed bis prison, for Buchanan was sent to a monastery " to be instrncted 
by the monks," of Ihe men of letters patronized by Henry. These are thus 
ebandcrized by their pupil Buchanan, — neo inhtmtanvi, nee Taa(u, eed 
Dimii nligionu ignaris : " Not nnciviliied, not flagitions, but ignorant of 
•very religion. " 
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is Kaid, he died in an almahouse. It appears, honeTer, that 
hiul not even the certainty of subsistence which, these houses 
provide. He had a black servant, who had grown old with him, 
nud who had. long eiperienced hia master's hmuauity. This 
grateful dependant, a native of Java, who, according to some writora, 
saved his niaslcr's Ufe in the unhappy shipwreck where he lost 
hiB effects, begged in the streets of Lisbon for the only man in 
Portugal on whom God had bestowed those talents which have a 
tendency to erect the spirit of a downward age. To the eye of a 
careful observer, the fate of Camoens throws great light on that 
of his country, and will appear strictly connected with it. Tho 
same ignorance, the same degenerate spirit, which suffered CamoeDB 
to depend on bis share of the alms begged in the streets by his 
old boary servant^the same spirit which catised this, sank the 
kingdom of Portugal into the most abject vassalage ever ex- 
perienced by a conquered nation. While the grandees of Portugal 
were blind to the ruin which impended over them, CamoSns 
beheld it with a pungency of grief which hastened his end. In 
one of his letters he has these remarkable words, " Em, Jim accaherey 
d, viActj t verrctm todoa ijiiefuy i^eipiada a miiiha patriu," etc. — " I 
ending the course of my hfe, the world will witness how I 
loved my country. I have returned, not only to die in her 
a, hut b) die with her." In another letter, written a little 
e his death, be thus, yet with dignity, complains, "Who 
een on so smaU a theatre as my poor bed, such a representa- 
tion of the disappointments of Fortune. And I, as if she could 
not herself subdue me, I have yielded and became of her party; 
for it were wild audacity to hope to surmount such accumu- 
lated evils." 

In this unhappy situation, in 1579, in his sixty-second year, 
the year after tho fatal defeat of Don Sebastian, died Luis do 
Camoona, the greatest httrary genius ever produced by Portugal ; 
in martial courage and spirit of honour nothing inferior to her 
greatest heroes. And in a njanner suitable to the poverty in 
which he died was he buried. Soon after, however, many 
epitaphs honoured his memory; the greatness of his merit was 
universally confessed, and his Luaiad was translated into various 
languages.* Sot ought it to be omitted, that the man so 
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miserably neglected by the weak king Henry, was earnestly en- 
quired after by Philif) of Spain when he assumed the crown 
of Lisbon. When Philip heatd that Camoens was dead, both 
his words and his countenance expressed his disappointment 
and grief. 

From the whole tenor of his life, and from that spirit which 
glows throughout the Lusiad, it evidently appears that the courage 
and manners of Camoens flowed from true greatness and dignity 
of soul. Though his polished conversation was often courted 
by the great, he appears so distant from servility that his impru- 
dence in this respect is by some highly blamed. Yet the instances 
of it by no means deserve that severity of censure with which some 
writers have condemned him. Unconscious of the feelings of 
a Camoens, they knew not that a carelessness in securing the 
smiles of fortune, and an open honesty of indignation, are almost 
inseparable from the enthusiasm of j&ne imagination. The truth 
is, the man possessed of true genius feels his greatest happiness in 
the pursuits and excursions of the mind, and therefore makes 
an estimate of things very different from that of him whose 
unremitting attention is devoted to his external interest. The 
profusion of Camoens is also censured. Had he dissipated the 
wealth he acquired at Macao, his profusion indeed had been 
'criminal ; but it does not appear that he ever enjoyed any other 
opportimity of acquiring independence. But Camoens was un- 
fortunate, and the unfortunate man is viewed — 

" Through the dim shade his fate casts o'er him : 
A shade that spreads its eyening darkness o'er 
His brightest virtues, while it shows his foibles 
Crowding and 'obvious as the midnight stars. 
Which, in the sunshine of prosperity 
Never had been descried." 

Yet, after the strictest discussion, when all the causes are weighed 
together, the misfortunes of Camoens will appear the fault and 
disgrace of his age and country, and not of the man. His talents 

lattioxLS of it. A hundred years before Castera's version it appeared in 
French. Thomas de Faria, Bp. of Targa in Africa, translated it into Latin. 
Le P. Niceron says there were two other Latin translations. It is trans- 
lated, also, into Hebrew, with great elegance and spirit, hj one Luzzatto, a 
learned and ingenious Jew, author of several poems in that language, who 
died in the Holy Land. 
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would have secured him an apartment m the palace of Augustus, 
but such talents are a curse to their possessor in an illiterate 
nation. In a beautiful, digressive exclamation at the end of the 
Lusiad, he affords us a striking view of the neglect which he 
experienced. Having mentioned how the greatest heroes of 
antiquity revered and cherished ihe muse, he thus characterizes 
the nob^^ of his own age and country. 

\ *^ Alas I on Tago's hapless shore alone 
J The muse is slighted, and her charms unknown ; 
^^ For this, no Virgil here attunes the lyre, 
/ No Homer here awakes the hero's fire ; 
{ Unheard, in vain their native poet sings, 
''^'**' And cold neglect weighs down the muse's wings." 

In such an age, and among such a barbarous nobility, what but 
wretched neglect could be the fate of a Camoens ! After all, 
however, if he was imprudent on his first appearance at the court 
of John III. ; if the honesty of his indignation led him into great 
imprudence, as certainly it did, when at Goa he satirised the 
viceroy and the first persons in power; yet let it also be re- 
membered, that " The gifts of imagination bring the heaviest task 
upon the vigilance of reason; and to bear those faculties with 
unerring rectitude, or invariable propriety, requires a degree of 
firmness and of cool attention, which doth not always attend the 
higher gifts of the mind. Yet, difficult as nature herself seems 
to have rendered the task of regularity to genius, it is the 
supreme consolation of dullness and of folly to point with Gothic 
triumph to those excesses which are the ovwflowings of faculties 
they never enjoyed. Perfectly unconscious that they are indebted 
to their stupidity for the consistency of their conduct, they plume 
themselves on an imaginary virtue which has its origin in what 
is really their disgrace. — Let such, if such dare approach the 
shrine of Camoens, withdraw to a respectful distance ; and should 
they behold the ruins of genius, or the weakness of an exalted 
mind, let them be taught to lament that nature has left the 
noblest of her works imperfect." * 

* This passage in inverted commas is cited, with the alteration of the 
name only, from Langhome's account of the life of William Collins. 
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When Voltaire was in England, previous to his publication 
of his Henriade, he published in English an essay on the epic 
poetry of the European nations. In this he both highly praised, 
and severely attacked, the Lusiad. In his French editions of 
this essay, he has made various alterations, at different times, in 
the article on Camoens. It is not, however, improper to premise, 
that some most amazing falsities will be here detected ; the gross 
misrepresentation of every objection refuted; and demonstration 
brought, that when Voltaire wrote his English essay, his know- 
ledge of the Lusiad was entirely borrowed from the bold, harsh, 
unpoetical version of Panshaw. 

" While Trissino," says Voltaire, " was clearing away the 
rubbish in Italy, which barbarity and ignorance had heaped up 
for ten centuries in the way of the arts and sciences, Camoens, 
in Portugal, steered a n«w course, and acquired a reputation which 
lasts still among his countrymen who pay as much respect to his 
memory as the English to Milton.'* 

Among other passages of the Lusiad which he criticises is that 
where *' Adamastor, the giant of the Cape of Storms, appears to 
them, walking in the depth of the sea ; his head reaches to the 
clouds ; the storms, the winds, the thunders, and the lightnings 
hang about him; his arms are extended over the waves. It is 
the guardian of that foreign ocean, unploughed before by any ship. 
He complains of being obliged to submit to fate, and to the 
audacious undertaking of the Portuguese, and foretells them all 
the misfortunes they must undergo in the Indies. I believe 
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that such a, fiction would be thought noble and proper in all ages, 
and in ail uatjona. 

" There ia another, which perhapa would hftvo pleased the 
Italians as well as the Portuguese, but no other nation besides: 
it is the enchanted island, caUed the Island of Bliss, which the 
fleet fiods in its way home, just rising from tiie sea, for their 
comfort, and for their reward. CamoSns describes that place, as 
Taaso some years after depicted his island of Armida. There a 
Bupematural power brings in all the beauties, and presents all the 
jdeasures which nature can afford, and the heart may wish for; 
a goddess, enamom-ed with Vasoo da Gama, carries him to the 
top of a high mountain, from whence she shows him all the 
kingdoms of the earth, and foretella the fete of Portugal. 

" After CamoeDS hath given loose to his fancy, in the descrip- 
tion of the pleasures which Gama and his crew enjoyed in the 
island, lie takes care to inform the reader that he ought to under- 
stand by this fiction nothing but the satisfaction which the 
virtuous man feels, and the glory which accrues to him, by the 
practice of virtue; but the beat excuse for such an invention ia 
the charming style in which it is dehvered (if we may belieTe 
the Portuguese), for the beauty of the elocution sometimes make« 
amends for the faalts of the puet, as the colouring of Rubens makee 
tome defects in his figures pass unregarded. 

" There is anolJier kind of machinery continued throughout all 
the poem, which nothing can excuse; that is, an injudicious mixture 
of the heathen gods with our religion. Gama in a storm addresses 
his prayers to Christ, hut it is Yenus who comes to his relief; 
the heroes are Christi.'^ and the poet heathen. The main 
design which the Portuguese are supposed lo have (next to 
promoting their trade) is to propagate Christianity ; yet Jupiter, 
Bacchus, and Teaus, have in their hands all the management 
of the voyage. So incongruous a machinery casts a blemish upon 
the whole poem ; yet it shows at the same time how prevaihng are 
its beauties since the Portuguese hke it with all its faults." 

The Lusiad, says Voltaire, contains " a sort of epic poetry un- 
heard of before. No heroes are wounded a thousand different way3; 
no woman enticed away, and the world overturned for her cause," 
But the very want of these, in place of supporting the objection 
intended by Voltmre, points out the happy judgment and peculiir 
excellence of Camoiins. If Homer has given us all the fire and. 
hurry of battles, he has also given us all the 
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detail. What reader but must be tired with the deaths of a 
thousand heroes, who are never mentioned before, nor afterwards, 
in the poem. Yet, in every battle we are wearied out with such 
G^aze^^e-returns of the slain and wounded as — 

*' Hector Priamides when Zeus him glory gave, 
Assaeus first, AutonoUs, he slew ; 
Ophites, Dolops, Klytis* son beside ; 
•Opheltius also, Agelaiis too, 
ililsymQus, and the battle>bide 
HippdnoUs, chiefs on Danaian side. 
And then the multitude/' 

Homeb's Iliad, bk. zi. 299, et seq., 

(W. G. T. Babteb's translation.) 

And corresponding to it is Virgil's iEneid, bk. x. line 747, et 
seq.: — 

" By Caedicus Alcathoiis was slain ; 
Sacrator laid Hydaspes on the plain ; 
Ors^s the strong to greater strength must yield. 
He, with Parthenius, were by Rapo killed. 
Then brave Messapus Ericet^s slew. 
Who from Lycadn's blood his lineage drew.** 

Dbtden*s version. 

With such catalogues is every battle extended ; and what can be 
more tiresome than such uninteresting descriptions, and their 
imitations ! If the idea of the battle be raised by such enume- 
ration, still the copy and original are so near each other that they 
can never please in two separate poems. Nor are the greater part 
of the battles of the ^neid much more distant than those of the 
Hiad. Though Virgil with great art has introduced a Camilla, 
a Pallas, and a Lausus, still, in many particulars, and in the action 
upon the whole, there is such a sameness with the Iliad, that the 
learned reader of the iEneid is deprived of the pleasure inspired by 
originality. If the man of taste, however, will be pleased to mark 
how the genius of a Virgil has managed a war after Homer, he 
will certainly be tired with a dozen epic poems in the same 
style. Where the siege of a town and battles are the subject of an 
epic, there will, of necessity, in the characters and circumstances, 
be a resemblance to Homer ; and such poem must therefore want 
originality. Happily for Tasso, the variation of manners, and his 
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masterly Buperiority over Homer in deacribing his duels, has given 
to his JeriiBalera an air of novelty. Yet, with all the difference 
between Christian and pagan heroes, we have a Priam, an Agamem- 
) Achilles, etc., armies slaughtered, and a city besieged, 
ird,we have a handsome copy of the Iliad in the Jenuialem 
liverod. If some imitatioDs, however, Lave been succesBfuI, how 
ly other epics of ancient and modem timea have hurried down 
stream of abrLvion I Some of their authors had poetical meiit, 
the fault was in the choice of their subjects. So fully is the 
■taife of war exhausted by Homer, that Virgil and Tasso could add 
to it but little novelty ; no wonder, therefore, that 60 many epics 
on battles and sieges have been suffered to sinli into utter neglect. 
Camocns, perhaps, did not weigh these circumstances, but the 
.strength of his poetical genius directed him. He could not but 
what it was to read Virgil after Homer; and the original turn 
force of his mind led him from the beaten track of Helen's 
id Lavinia's, AchiUea's and Hector's sieges and slaughters, where 
the hero hews down, and drives to flight, whole armies with his 
own sword. Camoena waa the first who wooed the modern Epic 
Muse, and she gave him the wreath of a first iover: a sort of epic 
poetry unheard of before; or, as Voltaire calls it, une tiouvdle 
d'epnpie ; and the grandest subject it is (of profane history) 
rliich the world has ever beheld." A voyage esteemed too great 
n to dare ; the adventures of this voy^e through unknown 
deemed unnavigable ; the eastern world happily discovered, 
and for ever indisaoiubly joined and given to the western; the 
grand Portuguese empire in the East founded; the humaniuLtion 
of mankind, and imiveraal commerce the consequence ! What are 
the adventures of an old, fiibulous hero's arrival in Britain, what 
Greece and Latium In arms for a woman compared to this 1 
es, and even the Roman empire is nu more. But 

The drarnH and the epnpaia arc in nothing bo different as in this — 
me BUbJects of tbn draniit ars ineihaUBtible, those of the epopnis are 
p«rhap eihauited. Uc who chooses war, uid warlike cbiirBClera, 
cannot appear u in original. It was well for the memory of Pope that 
he did not write the epiu poem he intended. It would have been only a 
oopy of Virgil. Cimoeav and Uilton have been happy in the novelty of 
their subjects, and theiie they have eihanited. There iiaonot {Kusibly be 
BO important a voyage as that which gave the easlern world to the 
western. And, did even the story of Columbus afford matorials eqaiil to 
that of Gamn, the adventures of the hero, and the view of the eilcnt of 
ust now appear as servile copiu of the I.usiad. 
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the offects of the voyage, adventures, und brnvery of the hero of 
the tiu^ad will be felt and bvheld, and perhaps increase in im- 
portance, while the world shall remain. 

Happy in his choice, happy iilao was" the genius of CamoSns 
in the metiiod rf pursuing his subject. He haa not, like Tasso, 
^ven it a total appearance of fictioo ; nor hns he, like Lucan, 
excluded allegory and poetical mathinery. Whether he intended 
it or «ot (for his genius was auflicient to suggest its propriety), the 
judicious precept of Petroniua * is the model of the Lusiad. That 
el^ant writer proposes a poem on the civil war, and no poem, 
ancient or modem, merits the character there sketched out in any 
degree comparative to the Lusiad. A truth of history is preserved; 
yet, what ia improper for the historian, the ministry of Heaven is 
employed, and the free spirit of poetry throws itself into fictians 
which makes the whole appear aa an effusion of prophetic fury, and 
notlikea rigid detail of facta, given under the sanction of witnetiBeg. 
Contrary to Lucan, who, in the above rules, drawn from the nature 
of poetry, is severely condemned by Petroniiis, Camoens condunt8 
his poem pef ambitgrt BeorvinquK minislfria. The apparition, 
which in the night hovers athwart the fieet near the Cape of Good 
Hope, 13 the grandest fiction in human composition ; the invention 
his own ! In the Island of Venus, the use of which fiction in 
an e^nc poem is also his own, he has given the completest Eiasem- 
blage of all the flawers which have ever adorned the bowers of 
lore. And, never waa the /tirentis a?nvii vaticiniitio more con- 
spIcuouEly displayed than in the prophetic song, the view of the 
spheres, and the globe of the earth. Tobbo's imitation of the 
Island of Venus is not equal to the original ; and, though " Vii^il'a 
myrtles ■!■ dropping blood are nothing to Taaso's enchanted forest," 
what are all Ismeno's enchantraents to the grandeur and horror 
of the appearance, prophecy, and vanishment of the spectre of 
CamoSnsIt It has long been agreed among critics, that the 
solemnity of religious ohaervanoes gives great dignity to the ]il»- 
torical narrative of epic poetry. Camogns, in the emborkntjon 
of the fleet, and in several other places, is peeuUarly happy in the 

• See his Satyricon.— £^ t ^a letters on Chivalry and Romance. 

J The LusiBil is also rendered pMticsl by other fictions. The elegant 
satire on King Sebastian, under the name of Acteon ; and the proaopopiEia 
of the populace of Portugal venting their mummrB upon the heach when 
Oama aetj sail, display the richness of our author's poetical genina, and are 
not inferior to anything of the kind in the claseics. 
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dignity of religious allusions. Manners and character are also re- 
quired in the epic poem. But all the epics which have appeared 
are, except two, mere copies of the Iliad in these respects. Every 
one has its Agamemnon, Achilles, Ajax, and Ulysses ; its calm, 
furious, gross, and intelligent hero. Camoens and Milton happily 
left this beaten track, this exhausted field, and have given us 
pictures of manners unknown in the Iliad, the ^neid, and all those 
poems which may be classed with the Thebaid. The Lusiad 
abounds with pictures of manners, from those of the highest 
chivalry to those of the rudest, fiercest, and most innocent bar- 
barism. In the fifth, sixth, and ninth books, Leonardo and Yeloso 
are painted in stronger colours than any of the inferior characters 
in Virgil. But character, indeed, is not the excellence of the 
^neid. That of Monzaida, the Mend of Gama, is much superior 
to that of Achates. The base, selfish, perfidious and cruel character 
of the Zamorim and the Moors, are painted in the strongest colours ; 
and the character of Gama himself is that of the finished hero. 
His cool command of his passions, his deep sagacity, his fixed 
intrepidity, his tenderness of heart, his manly piety, and his high 
enthusiasm in the love of his country are all displayed in the 
superlative degree. Let him who objects the want of character 
to the Lusiad, beware lest he stumble upon its praise ; lest he only 
. say, it wants an Achilles, a Hector, and a Priam. And, to the 
• novelty of the manners of the Lusiad let the novelty of fire-arms 
also be added. It has been said that the buckler, the bow, and 
the spear, must continue the arms of poetry. Yet, however un- 
successful others may have been, Camoens has proved that fire- 
arms may be introduced with the greatest dignity, and the finest 
effect in the epic poem. 

As the grand interest of commerce and of mankind forms the 
subject of the Lusiad, so, with great propriety, as necessary ac- 
companiments to the voyage of his hero, the author has given 
j)oetical pictures of the four parts of the world — in the third 
book a view of Europe; in the fifth, a view of Africa; and in 
the tenth, a picture of Asia and America. Homer and Virgil 
have been highly praised for their judgment in the choice of 
subjects which interested their countrymen, and Statins has been 
as severely condemned for his uninteresting choice. But, though the 
subject of Camoens be particularly interesting to his own country- 
men, it has also the peculiar happiness to be the poem of every 
trading nation. It is the epic poem of the birth of commerce, 
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and, in a particular manner, the epic poem of whatever country 
has the control and possession of the commerce of India.* 

An unexhausted fertility and variety of poetical description, 
an unexhausted elevation of sentiment, and a constant tenor of the 
grand simplicity of diction, complete the character of the Lusiad 
of Camoens : a poem which, though it has hitherto received from 
the public most unmerited neglect, and from the critics most 
flagrant injustice, was yet better understood by the greatest poet 
of Italy. Tasso never did his judgment more credit than when he 
confessed, that he dreaded Camoens as a rival ; or his generosity 
more honour than when he addressed the elegant sonnet to th^ 
hero of the Lusiad, commencing — 

^ Vasco, le cut felici, ardite antenne 
In contro al sol, che ne riporta 11 giomo." 

It only remains to give some account of the version of the 
Lusiad which is now offered to the public. Beside the transla- 
tions mentioned in the life of Camoens, M. Duperron De Castera, 
in 1735, gave, in French prose, a loose unpoetical paraphrase f of 
the Lusiad. Nor does Sir Bichard Fanshaw's English version, 
published during the usurpation of Cromwell, merit a better 
character. Though stanza be rendered for stanza, though at first 
view it has the appearance of being exceedingly literal, this version 
is nevertheless exceedingly imfaithful. Uncountenanced by his 
original, Fanshaw — 

<< Teems with many a dead-bom jest/' % 

Nor had he the least idea of the dignity of tlie epic style,§ or of 

* Hence the great interest which we as Britons either do, or ought to, 
feel in this noble epic. We are the successors of the Portuguese in the 
possession and goyernment of India ; and therefore what interested them 
must have for us, as the actual possessors, a double interest. — Ed. 

t Castera was every way unequal to his task. He did not perceive his 
author's beauties. He either suppresses or lowers the most poetical 
passages, and substitutes French tinsel and impertinence in their place. 

X Pope, Odyss. XX. 

§ Richard Fanshaw, Esq., afterwards Sir Richard, was English 
Ambassador both at Madrid and Lisbon. He had a taste for literature, 
and translated from the Italian several pieces which were of service in the 
refinement of our poetry.- Though his Lusiad, by the dedication of it to 
William, Earl of Straifoid, dated May 1, 1655, seems as if published by him- 
self, we are told by the editor of his Letters, that *' during the unsettled 
times of our anarchy, some of bis MSS., falling by misfortune into un- 
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the true spirit of poetical translation. For this, indeed, no 
definite rule can be given. Tlie translator'a feelinga alone muet 
direct him, for the epirit of poetry is sure to evaporate in literal 
translation. 

Indeed, literal translation of poetry ia a solecism. You may 
construe your author, indeed, but, if with some translators you 
boast that you have left your author to speak for himself, that 
you have neither added nor djinirushed, you have in reality grossly 
abused him, and deceived yourself. Tour Uteral translation can 
have no claim to the original felicitieB of expression ; the energy, 
el^ance, and fire of the original poetry. It may bear, indeed, a 
resemblance ; but such a one as a corpse in the sepulchre bears ti> 
the former man when he moved in the bloom and vigour of life. 



was the taste of the Augustan age. Hone hut a poet can trans- 
late a poet. The freedom which this precept gives, will, therefore, 
in a poet's hands, not only infuse the energy, elegance, and fire of 
his author's poetry into his own version, but will give it also the 
spirit of an original. 

He who can construe may perform all that is claimed by the 
Uteral translator. He who attempts the manner of translation 
prescribed by Horace, ventures upon a task of genius. Tet, how- 
ever daring the undertaking, and however he may have failed in it, 
the translator acknowledges, that in this spirit he has endeavoured 
to give the Lusiad in English. Even farther liberties, in one or two 
instances, seemed to him advantageous But a minuteness " in 

ikllfal hBcds, were printed and publtehed witbouthis knowledge or cnDseDt, 
■pd before ho could ^ve thom his last finishiDg strokes : such w4e hia 
tranalation of the Lusiad." He can never have enough of conceits, low 
allusions, and eipressions. When gathering of flowers ii simply men- 
tioued (C a, at. 24) he gives it, "gatherM flowera by pecks;" and the 
Indian Regent is avBricious (C. S, at. 95}— 

Mtaning a better penny thtnce to get. 
But enough of these haie already appeared la the notes. It may be 
necessary to add, that the version of Fanshaw, though the Lusiad very 
particularly reqnires them, was giren to the public witbont one note. 

* Gome liberties of a less poetical kind, however, require to be men- 
tioned. In Homer and Virgil's lists of slain warriors, Iirydun and Pope 
have omitted several names wbich would have rendered English venifica- 
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the mention of these will not appear with a good grace in this 
edition of his work ; and besides, the original is in the hands of 
the world. 

tion dall and tiresome. Several allusions to ancient history and fable 
have for this reason been abridged ; e.g. in the prayer of Gama (Book 6) 
the mention of Paul, " thou who deliveredst Paul and defendest him from 
quicksands and wild waves — 



Das acyrtea arenosas e ondas feas — 



n 



is omitted. However excellent in the original, the prayer in English would 
lose both its dignity and ardour. Nor let the critic, if he find the mean^ 
ing of Camo^ns in some instances altered, imagine that he has found a 
blunder in the translator. He who chooses to see a slight alteration of this 
kind will find an instance, which will give him an idea of others, in Canto 
8, st. 48, and another in Canto 7, st. 41. It was not to gratify the dull few, 
whose greatest pleasure in reading a translation is to see what the author 
exactly says; it was to give a poem that might live in the English 
language, which was the ambition of the translator. And, for the same 
reason, he has not confined himself to the Portuguese or Spanish pronuncia- 
tion of proper names. Regardless, therefore, of Spanish pronunciation, the 
translator has accented Gran^a, Evdra, etc. in the manner which seemed 
to him to give most dignity to English versification. In the word Sofala 
he has even rejected the authority of Milton, and followed the more 
sonorous usage of Fanshaw. Thus Sir Richard : " Against Sofiila's batter'd 
fort." Which is the more sonorous there can be no dispute. 



MIOKLB'S INTBODTJCTION TO 
THE LUSIAD. 



If a concatenation of evcctE centred in one great action — events 
whioh gave birth to the present commercial nystem of the world — 
if these he of the first importance in the civil history of mankind, 
then the Lusiad, of all other poems, challenges the attention of the 
philoBopher, the politician, and the gentleman. 

In contradistinction to the Iliad and the ^aeid, the Paradine 
Loflt has been called the Epic Poem of Religion. In the aaniu 
manner may the Lusiad be named the Epio Poem of Commerce. 
The happy completion of the moat important designs of Henry, 
Duke of Viseo, prince of Portugal, to whom Europe owes both 
Gama and Columbus, both the eastern and the western worlds, con- 
stitutes the subject of this celebrated epic pijem. But before we 
jHTMJeed to the historical introduction necessary to elucidate a poem 
founded on auch an important period of history, some attention 
is due to the opinion of those theorists in political philosophy 
who lament that India was ever discovered, and who assert that 
increase of trade is only the parent of degeneracy, and the nurse 
of every vice. 

Much, indeed, may be urged on this side of the question ; but 
much, also, may be u:^ed against every institution relative to man. 
Imperfection, if not necessary to humanity, ia at least the certain 
■ttendant on everything human. Though some part of the traffic 
with raony countries resemble Solomon's importation of apes and 
peacocks; though the superEuities of life, the baubles of the 
opulent, and even the luxuries which enervate the irresolute and 
administer disease, are introduced by the intercourse of navigation, 
yet the extent of the benefits which attend it are also to bo considered 



before the man of cool reason will venture to pronounce that tha 
world is injured, and rendered less virtuous Sind happy hj ths 
increase of commerce. 

If a view of the state of mankind, where commerce opens r 
intercourse between nation and nation bo neglected, unjust cor 
cluwous will certainly follow. Wbere the state of barbarians, ntid ' 
of countries under different degrees of civilization are candidly J 
weighed, we may reasonably eijeot a jnst decision. As evidently j 
as the appointment of nature gives pasture to the herds, so evidently ' 
is man born for society. As every other animal is in its natural 
state when in the situation which its instinct teiiuires, so man, 
when his reason is cultivated, is then, and only then, in the state 
proper to his nature. The life of the naked savs^, who feeds on 
acorns and sleeps like a beast in his den, is commonly called the 
natural state of man ; but, if there be any propriety in this asser- 
tioa, his rational faculties compose no part of his nature, and wore 
given not to be used. U the savage, therefore, live in a state con- 
trary to the appointment of Tiature, it must follow that ho is not so 
happy as nature intended him to be. And a view of his tnia 
character will confirm this conclusion. The revorie.'i, the fairy i 
dreams of a Itousseau, may figure the paradisaical life of a Hottentot, 
but it is only in such dreams that the superior happiness of ths | 
barbarian exists. The savage, it is true, is -reluctant to leave 
hia manner of life; but, unless we allow that he is a proper judge 
of the modes of living, his attachment to his own by no means 
proves that he is happier than he might otherwise have been> | 
His attachment only exemplifies the amazing power of habit in i 
reconciling the human breast to the most uncomfortable situations. 
If the intercourse of mankind in some instances be introductive of 
vice, the want of it as certainly excludes the exertion of lb n blest 
Tirtues; and, if the seeds of virtue are indeed in the h a t, th y 
often Ue dormant, and even unknown to the savage po sesso 
The most beautiful description of a tribe of sav^os (wh h we 
may be assured is from real life) occurs in these words : ♦ And the 
five spies of Dan " came to Laish, and saw the people that w th e, 
how they dwelt careless, after the manner of the Zidonians, quiet 
and secure ; and there was no magistrate in the land, that might 
put them to shame in anything . . . ." And the spies said to their 
brothrcn, " Arise, that we may go up against them ; for we have 
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seeD tha land, and, behold, it IB very gixid. . . . And they came unto 
Lmah, unto a people that were at quiet and secure ; and thuy smote 
them with the edge of the sword, and bumtthe city with fire. And 
there was no deliverer, hecit use it was far from Zidon, and they had 110 
busineBs with any man," However the happy aimpUcity o! this 
society may please the man of fine imagination, the true philoso- 
pher will view the men of Laish with other eyes. Howevar 
virtuous he may suppose one generation, it requires an alteration 
of human nature to preserve the children of the next in the same 
generous estrangement fiom the selfish passions — from thone 
passions which are the parents of the acts of injustice. When 
his wants are eaeil; supplied, the manners of the savage will he 
simple, and often humane, for the human heart is not vicious with- 
out objects of temptation. But these will soon occur ; he that 
gathers the greatest quantity of fruit will be envied by the 
less industrious. The uninformed, mind seems insensiiilQ of the 
idea of the right of possession which the labour of acquirement 
g^ves. When want is pressing, and the supply at hand, the only 
consideration with such minds is the danger of seizing it ; and 
where there is no magistrate to put to shame in anything, de- 
predation will soon display all its horrors. Let it even be 
admitted that the innocence of the men of Laish could secure 
them from the consequences of their own unrestrained desires, 
cuuid even this impossibility be surmounted, still are they a 
wretched prey Ui the first invaders, and because they have no 
buBineas with any man, they will find no deliverer. While human 
nature is the same, the fate of Laish will always be the fate of the 
weak and defenceless ; and thus the most amiable description of 
savage life raises in our minds the strangest imagery of the 
misery and impossible continuance of such a state. But if the 
view of these innocent people terminate in horror, with what con- 
templation shall we behold the wilds of Africa and America ? 
The tribes of America, it is true, have degrees of policy greatly 
superior to anything understood by the men of Lush. Great 
roasters of martial oratory, their popular assemblies are schools 
open to all their youth. In these they not only learn the history 
of their nation, and what they have to fear from the strength and 
designs of their enemies, but they also imbibe the most ardent 
spirit of war. The arts of strat^era are their study, and the most 
athletic exercises of the field their employment and delight ; and, 
what is their greatest praise, they have magistrates "to put them 
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to ahame." They inflict do corporeal punishment on their country- 
men, it is tcuD ; but a rui)rimaiid from un elder, delivered in the 
aasembly, is eBtoemed by them a deeper degradation and severer 
punishment than any of those too often most impolitically adopted 
by civilized nations. Yet, though powesiied of this advantage — an 
advantage impossible u) exist in a large commercial empire — and 
though masters of great martial policy, theii condition, upon the 
whole, is big with the moat striking demonatration of the misery 
and unnatural state of auch very imperfect civilization. " Multiply 
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oppoaitioD to this is the political state of the wild aborigines of 
America. Their lands, lu^turiant in climate, are often desolate 
wastes, where thousands of miles hardly support a few hundreds of 
sava^ hunters. Attachment to their own tribe constitutes their ' 
highest idea of virtue; but this virtue includes the moat brutal 
deprnvity, makea them esteem the man of every other tribe u an 
eoemy, as one with whom nature had placed them in a state of 
war, and had commanded to destroy.* And to this principle their 
customs and ideas of honour serve as rituals and niinistera. The 
cruelties practised by the American savages on their prisoners of 
war (and war is their chief employment) convey every idea ex- 
pressed by the word diabolical, and give a most shocliing view 
of the degradation of human nature. But what peculiarly com- 
pletes the character of the savage is his horrible superstition. In 
the moat distant nations the savage is, in this respect, the same. 
The terror of evil spirits continually haunts him ; his God is 
beheld as a relentless tyrant, and is worshipped often with cruel 
rites, always vrith a heart full of horror and fear. In all the 
lunts of aavage worship, one trace of filial dependence 
3 be found. The very reverse of that hai)py idea is the 
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hell of the ignorant mind. Nor ia this barbarism confined alone to 
those ignorant tribes whom we call savagea. The vulgar of every 
country possess it in certain degrees, proportionated to their 
opportunities of convereation with the more enlightened. Sordid 
disposition and base ferocity, together with tho most unhappy 
superstition, are everywhere the proportionate attendants of 
ignorance and severe want. And ignorance and want are only 
removed by intercourse and the offices of society. So self-evident 
are these positions, that it requires an apology for insisting upon 
them; but the apology is at hand. He who has read linows how 
many eminent writers,* and he who has conversed knows how 
many reapectable names, connect the idea of innocence and hapjii- 
nesa with the life of the savage and the unimproved rustic. To 
fix the character of the savage is therefore necessary, ere we 
examine the assertion, that "it had been happy for both the old 
and the new worlds if the East and West Indies had never been 
discovered." The bloodshed and the attendant miseries which the 
unparalleled rapine and cruelties of the Spaniards spread over the 
now world, indeed disgrace human nature. The great and flourish- 
ing empires of Mexico and Peru, steeped in the blood of forty 
millions of their sons, present a melancholy prospect, which must 

* The BUthor of that volnminous work, Eiatoire Fhilosophiqvie ft 
PdUigiu des EUiblissementa et rfu Conaaerce des Europiens daiw ies ifcitt 
■IndeSyia on a of the miiiiy who assert that savage lifa b happier than 
civil. His reaioOB are thus abridged ; The savage has dd care or fear for 
the future; his hunting and Sshing give liim a certain subsistence. He 
sleapB sound, and koowa not the diseases of cities. Ho cannot want what 
he doea not desire, nor desire that which he does not know, and veiation or 
grief do not enter his soul. Uo Is not under the control of a superior in 
hi> actions : in a word, says our author, the savage only auffera Iht evils 
of nature. 

If the clvlliied, he adds, enjoy the clegandc* of life, have belter food, 
and are mare cnmfortably defended against the change of seasons, it Is ase 
which makes these things necessary, and they are purchased by the painful 
labours of the multitude who are the basis of society. To what outrages 
la not the man of civil life eipoaed? If he has property, it is in danger; and 
government or authority is, aooording to onr author, tho greatest of all 
evils. If there is a famine In North America, the savage, led by the wind 
■ud the snn, can go to a better clime ; hat in the horrors of famine, war, 
err pestilence, the ports and barriers of civilised states place the subjects in 
■ prisoD,Vhere they most perish. There still remaias an infinite difference 
between the lot of the civilised and the savage; » dillurence, all entirelyto 
the disadvantage of sORtetj, that injustice which reigns in the ine 
of fortunes and cooditionS. 




excite the indignation of every good heart. Yet such deaolatJOu la-" 
not the certain consequence of discovery. And, even should ? 
allow that the depravity of human nature la so great that the 
ararice of the merchant and rapacity of the soldier will overwhelm 
with misery every new-discovered country, still, are there other, 
more comprehensive views, to be taken, ere we decide against the 
intercouTHo introduced by navigation. When we weigh the happi- 
aesB of £urope in the scale of political philosophy, we are not to ' 
confine our eye to the dreadful ravagea of Attila the Hun, or of ' 
Alaric the Goth. If the waters of a stagnated lake are disturhed 
by the spade when led into new channels, we ought not to inveigh 
against the alteration because the waters are fouled at the first ; we 
are to wait to see the streamlets refine and spread beauty and 
utility through a thousand vales which they never visited before. 
Such were the conquests of Alexander, temporary evils, but civili- i 
zation and happiness followed in the bloody track. And, though 
disgraced with every barbarity, happiness has also followed the 
conquests of the Spaniards in the other hemisphere. Though 
the vill^ny of the Jesuits defeated their schemes of civilization 
in nuny countries, the labours of that society have been crowned 
with a success in Paraguay and in Canada, which reflects upon i 
their industry the greatest honour. The customs and cruelties of 
many American tribes still di^raco human nature, but in Paraguay ' 
and Canada the natives have been brought to reUsh the blessings , 
of society, and the arts of virtuous and civil hfe. If Mexico is i 
not so populous as it once was, neither is it so barbarous; * 

* The inaoceDt eimpUctty of the Americtuu in their coufereacss vith 
tfas Sptmianls, sail the horriJ crueltiee the)' suffered from them, diveri 
TiBW from their aomplote character. Almost ererything was horr 
th^ civil customs auiI religious rites. Is earns tribes, to cohabit with 
their mothen, sisters, ami duaghteis vai vsteemod the means of domestic 
peace. Id ottiers, catamites were maintained in ever; Tillage; they went 
fronl house to house as they pleased. Bud It was unlawful to refuse them 
what victuals they ehose. In every tribe, the captivea tafcen in war were 
murdered with the most waotou cruelty, and afterwards devoured hy the I 
Ticton. Their religions rites were, if possible, still more horrid. The 
■bominationa of ancient Moloch were here outnumbered; children, virgin), 
■iavei, and captives bled on diSerent altars, to appease their various gods. 
If there was a eearcity of human victims, the priests announced that the 
goda were dying of thirst for human blood. And, to preveot it threatened 
mmine, the kings of Mexico were obliged to make war on the neighbouring 
Btatei. The prlsonarn of either side died by the hand of the priest. °--' 
the number of the Meiicau sacrifices so greatly eieeoded those of c 
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shrieks of the human victim do not now resound from temple 
to temple, nor dooa the human heart, held up reeking to the Bun, 
imprecate the vengeance of Hoavea on the guilty empire. And, 
however impolitically despotic the Spanish governments may bo, 
Htill do these colonies enjoy the opportumtiea of improvement, 
which in every age arise from the knowledge of commerce and 
of letters — opportunities which were never enjoyed in South 
America under the reigns of Montezuma and Atabalipa. But 
if fi'om Spanish, we turn our eyes to British America, what a 
glorious prospect I Hero, formerly, on the wild lawn, ixirhnpa twice in 
the year, a few savage hunters kindled thoir evening fire, kindled 
it more to protect them from evil spirits and beasts of prey, than 
from the cold, and with their feet pointed to it, slept on the ground. 
Here, now, population spreads her thousands, and society appears 
in all its blessings of mutual help, and the mutual lights of in- 
tellectual improvement. "What work of art, or power, or public 
utility, has ever equalled the glory of having peopled a continent, 
without guilt or bloodshed, with a multitude of free and happy 
commonwealths; to have given them the best arts of life and 
goveniment I " To have given a savage continent an image of 
the British Constitution is, indeed, the greatest glory of the British 
crown, " a greater than any other nation ever acquired ; " and from 
the consequences iS the genius of Honey, Duke of Viseo, did the 
British American empire arise, an empire which, unless retarded by 
the illiberal and inhuman spirit of rehgious fanaticism, will in a 
few centuries, perhaps, be the glory of the world. 

Btuhbom indeed must be the theorist who will deny the im- 

natioDS, that the Tlascalana, who were hunted down for this purpose, 
lemdily joined Cortci with about 200,000 men, and enabled him to make 
DM great BaunHce of the Moii/an nation. Who that views Meiico. steeped 
in her own blond, uon restraia the emotion which whiipera to him, This is 
the hand of Heaven I — By the number of these sacreJ bntchories, one 
would thiok that cruelty was the greatest amusement of Meiico. At the 
dedication of the temple of Vitzliputzli, A.D. 1*86, no less than 64,080 
hitman vjctim» were taoriliced in four days. And, according to the best 
aooouDts, the annual escrlficeg of Menico required several thousands. The 
iliulls of the victims sometimes were hung on strings which reached from 
tree to tree around their temples, and sometimes were built np in towen and 
eementod with lime. In some of these tcwera Andrew de Tapia one day 
counted 136,000 eknlla. During the war with Cortex they increased their 
unial sacrifices, till priest and people were tired of their bloody religion. — 
See, for ample justification of these statements, the Hittoriei of tht 
Corupieat of ifexico and Peitx, by Prescott. — Ed, 
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provemeiit, virtue, and happiness which, in the result, the voy, 
of Columbus has spread over the westeni world. The happini 
which Europe and Asia have received from the intercouree with 
each, other, cannot hitherto, it must be owned, be compared 
either with the posseBEion of It, or the source of its increase 
established ia America. Tet, let the man of the moat melan- 
choly views estimate all the wars and depredations which are 
chained upon the Portuguese and other European nations, sUll 
will the eastern world ap|>ear considerably advantaged b; the 
voyage of Gama. If seas of blood have been shod by the Por- 
tuguese, nothing new was introduced into India. War and do- 
predalion were no unheard-of strangers on the banks of the 
Oftnges, nor could the nature of the civil establishments of the 
eastern nations secure a lasting peace. The ambitiun of theit 
nalive princes was only diverted into new channels, into chan- 
nels which, in the natural course of human afTaira, will cer- 
tu&ly lead to permanent governments, established on improved 
laws nod just dominion. Yet, even ere such governments are 
fonned, h Asia no loser by the arrival of Europeans. The 
horrid massacres and unbounded rapine which, according to 
their own annals, followed the victories of their Asian con- 
querors were never equalled by the worst of their European 
vanquishers. Nor is the establishment of improved govem- 
meots in the East the dreata of theory. The superiority of the 
dvil and military arts of the British, notwithstanding the haffl- 
ful character of some individuals, is at this day beheld in India 
with all the astonbhment of admiration ; and admiration is always 
followed, though oftan with retarded steps, by the strong desire 
of mmilar improvement. Long after the Ml of the Roman empire 
the Roman laws were adopted by nations which ancient Home 
esteemed as barbarous. And thus, in the course of ages, the 
British laws, according to every test of probability, will have a 
most important effect, will fulfil the prophecy of Camoiins, and 
transfer tu the British the high compUmont he pays to hla 
countrymen — 

"Bfneath their swKy majestic, wise, and mild, 
Proud of her victor'n laws thrice happier India smilad." 

In former ages, and within these few years, the fertile ompre 
of India has exhibited every scene of human misery, under the 
undistinguiahing ravages of their Mohammedan and native princes ; 
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raTBges only equalled in European bistory by thoso commiltel 
under Attila, auraamed " the aoourge of God," and " tlio destroyer 
of nations." Tie ideas of patriotifim and of honour wero seldom 
known in the cabinets of the eastern priacea till tho arrival of 
the Europeans. Every apociea of assassination waa the policy 
of their courts, and every act of unrestrained rapine and massacre 
followed the path of victory. But some of tho Portuguese 
governors, and many of the English officers, have tauglit them 
that hutaanity to the conquered is the best, the truest policy. 
The brutal ferocity of their own conquerors is now the object of 
their greatest dread ; and the superiority of the British in war 
has convinced their princea,* that an alliance with the Biitish 
is the surest guarantee of their national peace and prosperity. 
While the English East India Company are possessed of their 
present greatness, it is in their power to diffuse over the East 
every blessing which flows from the wisest and most humane 
policy. Long ere the Europeans arrived, a failure of the crop of 
rice, the principal food of India, had spread the devastations of 
famine over the populous plains of Bengal. And never, from the 
seven years' famine of ancient Egypt to the present day, was 
there a natural scarcity in any country which did not enrich the 
proprietors of the granaries. The Mohammedan princes, and 
Uoorish traders have often added all the horrors of an artificial, 
to a natural, famine. But, however some Portuguese or other 
governors may stand accused, much was left for the humanity 
of the more esalted policy of an Albuquerque, or a Castro. And 
under such European governors as these, the distresses of the 
East have often been alleviated by a generosity of conduct, and 
a train of resources formerly unknown in Asia. Absurd and 
impracticable were that scheme which would introduce the 
British laws into India without the deepest regard to the 
manners and circumstances peculiar to the people. But that 
apirit of liberty upon which they are founded, and that security 
of property which is their leading principle, must in time have 
a wide and stupendous effect. The abject spirit of Asiatic submis- 
mon will be taught t« see, and to claim, those rights of nature, 
of which the dispirited and passive Hindus could, till lately, 
hardly form an idea. From this, as naturally as the noou 

■ Maiioniined Ali Khao, Nawsb of tlie Caraatic, dpdarFd, "1 met the 
British with that frecdum of opcDness which Ihpy love, ami 1 esteem it 
mf honour as well as security to be the ally of such a nation of princes." 
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succeeds the dawn, must the other hlessinga of civilization m 
For, though the four great castea of India are Blmoat inacuossible 
lo the introduction of other mannera, and of other literature than 
their own, happily there is in human nature a propensity to 
changB. Nor may the political philoaopher be deemed i 
enthusiast who would boldly prophesy, that unless the British 
be driven from India the general auperiority which they bear 
will, ere many generations shall have passed, induce the most 
iDtelligent of India to break the shackles of their absurd supersti- 
tion^* and lead them to partake of those advantages which arise 
from the free scope and due cultivation of the rational powers. 
In almost every instance the Indian institutiona are contrary to 
the feelings and wishes of nature. And ignorance and bigotry, 
their two chief pillars, can never secure unalterable duration. We 
have certain proof that the horrid custom of burning the w 
along with the body of the deceased husband has continued for 
upwards of fifteen hundred years ; we are also certain that within 
these twenty years it has begun to fall into disuse. Together 
with the alteration of this most striking feature of Indian manners, 
other aasimilations to European sentiments have already taken 
plaoe. Noc can the obBtinacy even of the coQceited Chmese 
always resist the desire of Imitating the Europeaus, a people who 
in arts and arms are so greatly superior to themselves. The u 
of the twenty-four letters, by which wo can express every 
language, appeared at first as miraculous to the Chinese. ~ 
judice cannot always deprive that people, who arc not deScient 
in selfish cunning, of the ease and expedition of on alphabet ; and 
it is easy to foresee that, in the course of a few centuries, some 
alphabet will cert^ly lake the place of the GO,(XK) arbitrary 
marks which now render the cultivation of the Chinese literature 
not only a labour of the utmost difficulty, but even the attainment 
impossible beyond a very limited degree. And from the introduc- 
tion of an aliihabet, what improvements may not be expected from 
the laborious industry of the Chinese I Though most obstinately 
attached to their old customs, yet there is a tide in the maoners 
of nations which is sudden and rapid, and which acts with a kind 
of instinctive fury against ancient prejudice and abaunlity. It 
vfiis that nation of merchants, the Phienicians, which diffused the 

• Everr tnsu muflt follow his father's trade, sad must many a daughter 
occupatiuD. tatnimerablo an thair other luriiarDDs reatri 
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use of letters tlirough the ancient, and commerce will uniloubtedly 
diffuse the same blessings through the modem, world. 

To this view of the political happiness which is sure to be 
introduced in proportion to civilization, let the divine add what 
may be reasonably expected from such opportunity of the increoae 
of religion. A factory of merchants, indeed, has seldom been found 
to be a school of piety ; yet, when the general mannera of a people 
become assimilated to those of a more ra^tional worship, something 
more than ever was produced by au infant mission, or the neigh- 
bourhood of an infant colony, may then be reasonably expected, 
and even foretold. 

In estimating the political happiness of a people, nothing is of 
greater importance than their capacity of, and tendency to, im- 
provement. As a dead lake, to continue our farmer illustration, 
will remain in the same state for agea and agea, so would the 
Irigotry and superstitions of the East continue the same. But if the 
lake ia begun to be opened into a thousand rivulets, who knows 
over what unnumbered fields, barren before, they may diffuse the 
blessings of fertility, and turn a dreary wilderness into a land of 
Moiety and joy. 

In contrast to this, let the Gold Coast and oth< 
ragionB of Africa be contemplated — 



"Afric behoid; alas, wbat altered viewl 
Her lands uncultured, and her sons untrue ; 
Uagraoed with all that sweetens human life. 
Savage and Hercc the; rosm in brutal strife; 
Enger Ihey grasp the gifts which culture yields, 
Tet naked roam their own neglected fields. . . . 
nanamber'd tribes as bestial grazcr« stra;. 
By laws unforui'd, nnform'd by Reason's sway. 
Far Inwaid etretch the maumful sterile dales. 
Where on the parch'd hill-side pale famine wails 

LtraiAD X. 
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Let US consider how many millions of these unhappy sav^es 
are drt^ed from their native fields, and cut off for ever from all 
the hopes and all the rights to which human birth entitled them. 
And who would hesitate to pronounce that negro the greatest .of 
patriots, who, by teaching his countrymen the arts of society, 
should teaoh them to defend themselves in the possession of thtir 
fields, their families, and their own personal liberties? 
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Evident, however, as it is, that the voyages of G^ama and 
Columbus have abready caVried a superior degree of happiness, and 
the promise of infinitely more, to the eastern and western worlds ; 
yet the advantages to Europe from the discovery of these regions 
may perhaps be denied. But let us view what Europe was, ere 
the geniius of Don Henry gave birth to the spirit of modern dis- 
covery. 

Several ages before this period the feudal system had degene- 
rated into the most absolute tyranny. The barons exercised the 
most despotic authority over their vassals, and every scheme of 
public utility was rendered impracticable by their continual petty 
wars with each other ; to which they led their dependents as dogs 
to the chase. Unable to read, or to write his own name, the chief- 
tain was entirely possessed by the most romantic opinion of military 
glory, and the song of his domestic minstrel constituted his highest 
idea of fame. The classic authors slept on the shelves of the 
monasteries, their dark but happy asylum, while the life of the 
monks resembled that of the fattened beeves which loaded their 
tables. Real abilities were indeed possessed by a Duns Scotus and 
a few others ; but these were lost in the most trifling subtleties of 
a sophistry which they dignified with the name of casuistical 
divinity. Whether Adam and Eve were created with navels? 
and How many thousand angels might at the same instant dance 
upon the point of the finest needle without one jostling another ? 
were two of the several topics of like importance which excited the 
acumen and engaged the controversies of the learned. While 
every branch of philosophical, of rational investigation, was thus 
unpursued and imknown, commerce, which is incompatible with 
the feudal system, was equally neglected and unimproved. Where 
the mind is enlarged and enlightened by learning, plans of com- 
merce will rise into action, and these, in return, will from every 
part of the world bring new acquirements to philosophy and 
science. The birth of learning and commerce may be different, 
but their growth is mutual and dependent upon each other. They 
not only assist each other, but the same enlargement of mind 
which is necessary for perfection in the one is also necessary for 
perfection in the other ; and the same causes impede, and are alike 
destructive of, both. The intercourse of mankind is the parent of 
each. According to the confinement or extent of intercourse, 
barbarity or civilization proportionately prevail. In the dark, 
monkish ages, the intercourse of the learned was as much impeded 

d 
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and confined as that of Die merchant. A few unwicldf teiibcIs 
coa«t«d the shores of Europe, and mendicant friars and ignorant 
jilgriniB cwrifd a misarablu account of what was paaaing in the 
world fram monastery to monaatery. What doctor had last dis- 
puted on the peripatetio philosophy at some uniTorsity, or what 
new heresy had last appeared, not only comprised the wtolB of 
their literary intelligence, but was delivered with little accuracy, 
and received with as little attention. While this thick cloud of 
mental darkness overspread the western world, was Don Henry, 
prince of Portugal, bom ; bom to set mankind free from the feudal 
8y8t«m, and to give to the whole world every advantage, every light 
that may possibly be diffused by the intorcuurae of unlimited com- 



" For then from ancient gloom emerg'd 
The rising world of trade: the genius, then, 
or aavigation, that in hajiolcss sloth 
Had Elnmber'd on the vast Atlantic deep 
For idle ages, starting heard at last 
Tho Lusitsnisn prince, who, Heaven-inBpir'd, 
To love of useful glory rona'd mankind. 

And in nnbonnded commerce mii'd the world." 

Thomson'. 



I 



In contrast to this melancholy view of human nature. Gunk 
jn barbarism and benighted with ignorance, let the present state 
of Europe be impartially estimated. Yet, though t!ie great in- 
crease of opulence and learning cannot be denied, there ore soma 
who assort that virtue and happiness have as greatly dechned. 
And the inmiense overfiow of riches, from the East in particular, 
has been pronounced big with destruction to the British empire. 
Everything human, it is true, has its dark as well as its bright 
«de ; but let these popular oompbinta be examined, and it will be 
found that modem Europe, and the British empire in a very 
particular manner, have received the greatest and most solid ad- 
vantages from the modem, enlarged system of commerce. The 
magic of the old romances, which could make the most withered, 
deformed hag, appear as the most beautiful virgin, is every day 
verified in popular declamation. Ancient days are there painted 
in the most amiable simplicity, and the modem in the most odious 
colours. Yet, what man of fortune in England lives in that 
stupendous gross luxury which every day was exhibited in the 
Gothic castles of the old chieftains ! Pour or five hundred knights 
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and Bquires in the domestic retinue of a warlitto earl vras not nn- 
conunon, nor -was the pomp of embroidery inferior to the profuse 
waste of their tables ; in both instanceH imajuailled by all the mad 
excessea of the present age. 

While the baron thus lired in all the wild glare of Gothic 
luxury, agriculture was almost totally neglected, and his meaner 
vasBals &red harder, infinitely leas comfortably, than the meanest 
industrious labourers of England do now; where the lands are 
uncultivat«<d, the peasants, ill-clothed, ill-lodged, and poorly fed) 
pass their mi^rable da^a in sloth and filth, totally ignorant of 
every advantage, of every comfort which nature lays at their feet. 
He who passBB from the trading towns and cultured fields of 
England to those remote villages of Scotland or Ireland which 
claim this description, is astonished at the comparative wretahad- 
nes8 of their destitute inhabitants ; but few consider that these 
villages only exhibit a view of what Europe was ore the spirit of 
oommerce difiiiBed the blessings which naturally flow from her 
improvements. In the Hebrides the failure of a harvest almost 
depapulatvB an island. Having little or no traffic to purehaso 
grain, numbers of the young and hale betake themselves to the 
continent in quest of employment and food, leaving a few, less 
adventurous, behind, to beget a. new race, the heir of the same 
fortune. Yet from the same cause, from the want of traffic, the 
kingdom of England has often felt more dreadful efiects than these. 
Even jn the days when her Henries and Edwards plumed them- 
solvea with lie trophies of France, how often has famine spread all 
her horrors over city and village ? Our modem histories neglect 
&M ehaiacteristic feature of ancient days ; but the rude chronicles 
of these ages inform us, that three or four times iu almost every 
rdgn was England thus visited. The failure of the crop was then 
severely felt, and two bad harvests in succession were almost insup- 
portable. But commerce has now opened another scene, has armed 
government with the happiest power that can be eserted by the 
miera of a nation — the power to prevent every extremity * which 
may possibly arise from bad harvests ; extremities, which, in 
former ages, were esteemed more dreadful viMtations of the wrath 
of Heaven than the pestilence itself. Yet modem London is not 
■o twrtainly defended gainst the latter, its ancient visitor, than the 
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commonwealth by the moans of commerce, under a. juet and 
kumane governineut, is secured agamst the ravages of the former. 
If, from these great outUeeB of the happiness onjoyed by a com- 
mercial over an uncommercial nation, we turn our eyes to the 
manners, the advantftgoa will be found no loea in iavour of the 
civilized. 

Whoever is inclined to declaim at the vices of the present age, 
let him read, and be convinced, that the Gothic ages were less 
virtuous. If the spirit of chivalry prevented effeminacy, it was 
the foster-father of a ferocity of manners now happily unknown. 
Bapacity, avarice, and effeminacy are the vices ascribed to the 
increase of commerce; and in some degree, it must be confessed, 
they follow her steps. Yet infinitelj more dreadful, as every 
palatinate in Europe often felt, were the eSecta of the two first 
under the feudal lords than can possibly be experienced under any 
system of trade. The virtues and vices of human nature are the 
same in every age : they only receive different modifications, and 
are dormant, or awakened into action, under different circumstances. 
The feudal lord had it infinitely raore in hia power to be rapacious 
than the merchant. And whatever avarice may attend the trader, 
ills intercourse with tlie rest of mankind lifts him greatly above 
that brutish ferocity which actuates the savage, often the rustic, 
and in general characteiizes the ignorant part of mankind. The 
ahohtion of the feudal system, a system of absolute slavery, and 
that equality of mankind which affords the protection of property, 
and every other incitement to industry, are the glorious gifts which 
the spirit of commerce, awakened by Prince Henry of Portugal, 
has bestowed upon Europe in general ; and, as if directed by the 
manes of his mother, a daughter of England, upon the British 
empire in particular. In the vice of effeminacy alone, perhaps, 
do we exceed our ancestors ; yet, even here we have infinitely the 
advantage over them. The brutal ferocity of former ages is now 
lost, and the general mind is humanized. The savage breast is 
the native soil of revenge ; a vice, of all others, pectUiarly stamped 
with the character of helL But the mention of this was reserved 
for the cliaracter of the sav^es of Emijpe. The savage of every 
country is implacable when injured ; but among some, revenge has 
its measure. When an American Indian is murdered his kindred 
pursue the murderer; and, as soon as blood has atoned for blood, 
the wilds of America hear the hostile partita join in their mutual 
lamentations over the dead, whom, as an oblivion of maUce, they 



Iniry tt^ether. But the measure of revenge, never to be full, was 
left for the demi-Bavages of Europe. The vasaals of the fciiiial 
lord entered into his quarrels with the most inexorable rage. Juat 
or imjuat was no consideration of theirs. It was a bmilj feud; 
no fkrlher inquiry was made ; and from age to age, the parties, 
nho uever injured each other, breathed nothing but mutual ran- 
cour and revenge. And actions, suitable to this horrid spirit, every- 
where confessed its virulent influence. Such were the late days 
of Europe, admired by the ignorant for the innocence of manners, 
Hesentmeat of injury, indeed, is natural ; and tJiere iB a degree 
which is honest, and though warm, far irom inhuman. But if it ia 
the hard last of humanized virtue to preserve the feeling of an 
injury unmised with the slightest criniinal wish of revenge, how 
impossible is it for the savage to attain the dignity of foi^veness, 
the greatest ornament of human nature. As in individuals, a 
virtue will rise into a vice, generosity into blind profufuon, and 
even mercy into criminal lenity, so civiliKed manners will lead 
the opulent into effeminacy. But let it be considered, this con- 
sequence is by no means the certain result of civihzafcion. Civili- 
sntiffli, OB the contrary, proYides the most effectuai preveutiye of 
this evil. Where classical literature prevails the maniy spirit 
which it breathes must he diffused i whenever frivolousnesa pre- 
dominates, when refinement degenerates into whatever enervates 
the mind, literary ignorance is sure to complete the effeminate 
cbaracler. A mediocrity of virtues and of talents is tlie lot of the 
great majority of mankind ; and even this mediocrity, if cultivated 
by a liberal education, wilt infallibly secure its poHseasor against 
those excesses of effeminacy which are really culpable. To be of 
[dsin manners it is not necessary to be a clown, or to wear coarse 
elotbes ; nor is it necessary to lie on the ground and feed like the 
savage to be truly manly. The beggar who, behind the hedge, 
divides his offals with his dog has often more of the real sensualist 
than be who dines at an elegant table. Nor need we hesitate 
to assert, that he who, unable to preserve a manly elegance of 
manners, degenerates into the petit taaitre, would have been, in 
any i^ or condition, equally insignificant and worthless. Some, 
when they talk of the debauchery of the present age, seem to 
think that the former ages were all innocence. But this is iguo- 
tance of human nature. The debauchery of a barbarous age is 
gross Sfld brutal; that of a gloomy, superstitious one, secret, ex- 
cesdve, and murderoun ; that of a more polished one, much happier 
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for the fair aex,* and certainly in no sense so big with political 
unhappineBH. If one disease has been imported ffom America,t 
the most valuable medicines have Ukewiao been brought from 
these regions ; and diBtempers, which wore thought invincible by 
our forefetherB, are now oured. If the luxuries of the Indies usher 
disease to our tables the conseiiuence ia not unknown; the wise 
and the temperate receive no injury, and intemperance has t>een 
the destroyer of mankind in every ago. The opulence of ancient 
Homo produced a luxury of manners whioli proved fatal to that 
mighty empire. But the efTemiaato sensualiBts of those nges were 
not men of intelleotuai cultivation. The enlarged ideas, the gene- 
rous and manly foulinga inspired by a Uberol education, were 
utterly unknown, to them. Unformed by that wisdom which 
arises from science and true philosophy, they were gross bflrliariana, 
dressed in the mero outward tinsel of civilization.^ Where the 
enthusiasm of military honour characterizes the rank of gentlemen 
that nation will rise into empire. But no sooner does conquest 
give A continued security than the mere soldier degenerates ; and 
the old veterans are soon succeeded by a new geueratiun, illiterate 
as their fatbera, but destitute ol their virtues and eiperience. 
PoUte hterature not only humanizes the heart, but also wonder- 
fully strengthens and enlarges the mind. Moral and political 
philosophy are its peculiar provinces, and are never happily culti- 
vated nithout its assistance. But, where ignorance characterizes 
the body of the nobility, the most iwpid dissipation and the very 

* Even that warm admirer of sav^ hspplness, the sBthor of Hiitoirg 
Philoiophiqtie et PoUtiqus das Elabliasemeata, coafesset that the wild 
Americana aeem destitute of tbefseling of love. When the heat of paaaion, 
■ays he, is gratified, they Inae all aCTectioD sad attachment for their 
women, whom tfaey degrade to the most servile olHos, — A tender remem- 
brance of the finit endearments, a generone participation of care and hope, 
the compaisiuaate seatimeuts of honour ; all these delicate feelings, which 
arise into afleution, aad hind attachment, are indeed, iacompatible with the 

t It 1b a question atill debated among medical writers, and by no 
means yet decided, whether the disease referred to is of American origin. 
We do net read, it is tme, of any such disease in the pages of the ancient 
classic writers ; it has hence been iafened that it was ankuown to 
tbem.—Ed. 

X The degeneracy of the Roman literature preceded tbe fate of the 
stale, and the reason ia nhvious. The men of fortune grew fiivolona, and 
auperSoial in every branch of knowledge, and were therefore unable tu 
hold the reigns of empire. The dogeneracy of literary taste ia, therefore, 
the lureit pnraf of the general ignorance. 
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idleness and effeminacy of luxury are sure to follow. Titles and 
family are then the only merit, and the few men of business who 
surround the throne have it then in their power to aggrandize 
themselves by riveting the chains of slavery. A stately grandeur 
is preserved, but it is only outward ; all is decayed within, and on 
the first storm the weak fabric falls to the dust. Thus rose and 
thus fell the empire of Rome, and the much wider one of Portugal. 
Though the increase of wealth did, indeed, contribute to that 
corruption of manners which imnerved the Portuguese, certain 
it is the wisdom of legislature might certainly have prevented 
every evil which Spain and Portugal have experienced jfrom their 
acquisitions in the two Indies.* Every evil which they have 
suffered from their acqmrements arose, as shall be hereafter demon- 
strated, from their general ignorance, which rendered them imable 
to investigate or apprehend even the first principles of civil and 
coDomercial philosophy. And what other than the total eclipse 
of their glory could be expected from a nobility, rude and un- 
lettered as those of Portugal are described by the author of the 
Lusiad — a court and nobility who sealed the truth of all his com- 
plaints against them by suffering that great man, the light of 
their age, to die in an almshouse! What but the fall of their 
state could be expected from barbarians like these ! Nor can the 
annals of mankind produce one instance of the fall of empire 
where the character of the nobles was other than that ascribed to 
his coimtrymen by Camoens. 

* The soldiers and navigators were the only considerable gainers by 
their acquirements in the Indies. Agriculture and manufactures are the 
natural strength of a nation ; these received little or no increase in Spain 
and Portugal by the great acquisitions of these crowns. 
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No lesson can be of greater national importance than the history 
of the rise and the fall of a commercial empire. The view of what 
advantages were acquired, and of what might have been still 
.added; the means by which such empire might have been con- 
tinued, and the errors by which it was lost, are as particularly 
conspicuous in the naval and commercial history of Portugal as 
if Providence had intended to give a lasting example to mankind ; 
a chart, where the course of the safe voyage is pointed out, and 
where the shelves and rocks, and the seasons of tempest are dis- 
covered and foretold. 

The history of Portugal, as a naval and commercial power, 
begins with the designs of Prince Henry. But as the enterprises 
of this great man, and the completion of his designs are intimately 
connected with the state of Portugal, a short view of the progress 
of the power, and of the character of that kingdom, will be neces- 
sary to elucidate the history of the revival of commerce, and the 
subject of the Lusiad. 

During the centuries when the effeminated Boman provinces 
of Europe were desolated by the irruptions of the northern bar- 
barians, the Saracens spread the same horrors of brutal conquest 
over the finest countries of the eastern world. The northern 
conquerors of the finer provinces of Europe embraced the Christian 
religion as professed by the monks, and, contented with the 
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luiuriea of their new setHementB, their military spirit sc 
dined. The Saracens, od the other hand, having embraced th« 
religion of Mohammed, their rage for war received every addition 
which can posMbly lie inspired by relipous enthusiasm. Not only 
the spoils of the vanquished, but Paradise itself whh to be obtained 
by their eabres. Strengthened and inspired by a oommiasion 
whiuh they esteemed divine, the rapidity of their conquests far 
exceeded those of the Goths and Vandals. The majority of the 
inhabitants of every country they subdued ombmced their religion 
and imbibed their principles ; thus, the profesaors of Mohamme- 
danism became the most formidable combination ever leagued 
together against the rest of mankind. Morocco and the adjacent 
countries had now received the doctrines of the Koran, and thtt 
arms of the Saracens spread slaughter and desolation from the 
south of Spain to Italy, and the islands of the Mediterraneao. 
All the rapine and carnage committed by the Gothic conqueror*- 
were now amply returned on their leas warUke posterity. 
Spain, and the province now called Portugal, the Mohatnmedana 
erected powerful kingdoms, 'and their lust of conquest threatened 
destruction to every Christian power. But a romnntio mihtaiy 
spirit revived in Europe under the auspices of Charlemagne. The 
Mohammedans, during the reign of this sovereign, made a most 
formidable irruption into Europe ; France in particular felt the 
weight of their fury. By the invention of new mihtary honours 
that monarch drew the adventurous youth of every Christian 
power to his standards, which eventually resulted in the crusades, the 
beginning of which, in propriety, should be dated from his reign, 
few indeed are the historians of this period, but enough remans 
to prove, that though the writers of the old romance seized upon 
it, and added the inexhaustible machinery of magic to the adyen? 
tures of their heroes, yet the origin of thcit fictions was founded ' 
oa historical facts.* Yet, however this period may thus resemble 
the fabulous ages of Greece, certain it is, that an Orlando, a Binaldo, 
a Hugero, and other celchrat«d names in romance, acquired great 



' Ariosto, who adoptrid the legeods of Iho old romance, chose this period 
for the dubject of his Oriando Fnrioso. Puis besieged hy the SBmcens, 
Orlando and the other Christian kaights ossemhU ie aid of Charlemagae, 
who are opposed in their amonra and in battle hy Bodomont, Ferrsw, and 
Dther Saracen knights. That there was a noted Moorish Spaniard, named 
Fcrraw, a redoubted champion of that age, no have the ter^timon; ' 
UsrEUS Antonius Sabelhcus, a writer of note of the tifteenth cenluiy. 
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honour in the wars which were waged against the Saracens, the 
[ invaders of Europe. In theae romantie wara, by which the power 
I of the Mohammedans was checked, several centuries elapsed, when 
[ Alonzo, King of Castile, apprehensive that the whole force of the 
I Mohammedans of Spain and Morocco was ready to fall upon him, 
pTidently imitated the conduct of Charlemagne. He availed him- 
self of the spirit of chivalry, and demanded leave of Philip L of 
Franc*, and othar princaa, that volunteers from their dominiona 
might be allowed to distinguish themselves, under bis banners, 
i^inst the Saracens. His desire was no sooner known than a 
I brave army of volunteers thronged to his standard, and Alonzo 
i victorious. Honours and endowments were liberally distri- 
I buted among the champions; and to Henry, a younger son of the 
Duke of Burgundy, he gave his daughter, Tereaa, in marriage, with 
the sovereignty of the countries south of Gaiicia as a dowry, com- 
^missioning him to extend his dominions by the expulsion of the 
Moors. Henry, who reigned by the title of Count, itnproved every 
advantage which offered. The two rich provinces of Entro Minlio 
[ fl Doiwo, and Traa os Monies, yielded to his arms ; great part of 
r SeilB also was eubdu?d, and the Moorish King of Lamego became 
his tributary. Many thousands of Christians, who had lived in 
miserable subjection to the Moors, took shelter under the generous 
protection of Count Henry. Great nufflbers of the Moors also 
changed their religion, and chose rather to continue in the land 
where they were bom than be exposed to the severities and 
' injustice of their native governors. And thus, one of the most 
[ beautiful " and fertile spots of the world, with the finest climate, 
a consequence of a crusade f against the Mohammedans, became 
in the end the kingdom of Portugal, a sovereignty which in course 
of time spread its influence far over the world. 

Count Henry, after a successful reign, was succeeded by his 
infant son, Don Alonzo-Henry, who, having surmounted the dangers 
which threatened his youth, became the foimder of the Portu- 
L gnese monarchy. In 1139 the Moors of Spain and Barbary united 
their forces to recover the dominions from which they had been 
driven by the Christians. According to the accounts of the 
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Portuguese writers, the Moorish, army amounted to near 400,009 
men; nor is this number incredible when we consider what 
tbej at other times have brought into the field, and that i 
time they oame to take posseasion of lands from which they had 
been espelled. Don Alonzo, however, with, a very stnall army, 
gave them battle on the plains of Ourique, and after a struggle of 
bU hours, obtained a mosf glorious and complete victory, and one 
which was crowned with an event of the utmost importance. Od 
the field of battle Don Alonzo was proclaimed King of Portugal 
by Ids victorious soldiers, and he in return conferred the rank of 
nohiUty on the whole army. The constitution of the monarchy, 
however, waa not settled, nor was Alonao invested with the 
regalia tiU eis. years after this memorable victory, Tbe kind 
of governmeat the Portuguese bad submitted to under the 
Spaniards and Moors, and the advantages which they saw were 
derived from their own valour, had taught them the love of Uberty, 
while Alonzo himself understood the spirit of hia subjects too well 
to make the least attempt to set himself up us a despotic mouarch. 
Alter six years spent in further victories he called sq asaembly of 
the prelates, nobility, and commons, to meet at Lamego. When 
the assembly opened, AJouzo appeared seated on the throne, bui 
without any other mark of regal dignity. Before he waa crowned, 
the comititution of the state was settled, and eighteen statutes wera 
solenmly couSrmed by oath * as the charter of king and people i 
statutea diametrically opposite to the divine right and arbitrary 
power of kings, principles which inculcate and demand the un- 
limited passive obedience uf the subject. 

The founders of the Portuguese monarchy transmitted to their 
heira those generous principles of liberty which complete and adorn 
the martial character. The ardour of the volunteer, an ardour 
unknown to the slave and the mercenary, added to the moat 
romantic ideas of miUtary glory, characterized the Portuguese under 
the reigns of their first monarcha. Engaged in almost continual 
wars with the Moors, this spirit rose higher and higher ; and the 
desire to extirpate Mohammedanism — the principle which animated 
the wish of victory in every battle — seemed to take deeper root 
ia every age. Such were the manners, and suoh the principle 
of the people who were governed by the successors of Alonzo I.^. 
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^eat men who proved themselves worthy to reign 
over BO military and enierprisiag a nation. 

Bya continued train of victories the Portuguese had the honour 
to drive the Moors from Europe. The invafiions of European soil 
by tiese people were now requited by successful expeditions into 
Africa. Such was the manly spirit of these ^es, that the 
Btatutea of Lamego received additional articles in favour of liberty, 
B convincing proof that the general heroism of a people depends 
upon the principles of freedom. Alonao IV.,* though not an 
nmiablc character, was perhaps the greatest warrior, politician, 
and monarch of his age. After a reign of miUtary splendour, he 
left his throne to hia son Pedro, aurnamed the Just. Ideas of 
equity and literature were now diffused by this great prince.t who 
was himself a polite scholar, and a most accomplished gentleman. 
Portugal began to perceive the advantages of cultivated talents, 
and to feel its superiority over the barbarous poUtics of the ignarant 
Moors. The great Pedro, however, was Buc<!6eded by a weak prince, 
and the heroic' spirit of the Portuguese seemed to exist no more 
under hia son Fernando, sumamod the Careless. 

Under John I.J all tho Tirtues of the Portuguese again Bhone 
forth with redoubled luatro. Happily for Portugal, his father had 
bestowed an eYcellent education upon this prince, which, added to 
his great natural talents, rendered him one of tho greatest of 
monarohs. Conscious of the superiority which hia own libera! 
education gave him, he was assiduous U> beBtow the same ad- 
vantages upon his children, and he himself often beciime their 
preceptor in science and useful knowledge. Fortunate in all his 
affairs, he was most of all fortunate in his family. lie had 
mnny sons, and he lived to see them become men of parts and 
of action, whose only emulation was to show affection to his person 
and to support his administration by their great abilitiea. 

All the sons of John excelled in military exercises, and in the 
literature of their age; Don Edward and Don Pedro | were 

* For the character of this princa, sei 

+ For anecdotes of this mooarch, see i 

t This gi'pat princa was the natnral ; 
kfter the murder of hie twioved sponse, Ii 
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[larticiilarlj educated for the cabinet, and the mathematical 
genius of Don Henry received every encouragement which & 
king and a father could give to ripen it into perfection and public 
utility. 

History was well known to Prince Henry, and his turn of mind | 
[)ecu]iarly enabled him to make political observations upon i 
The history of ancient Tyre and Oarthage showed him what a 
maritime nation might hope to become ; and the Nourishing colonies 
of the Greeks were the frequent topic of his conversation. Where 
Grecian commerce extended its influence the deserts became 
cultivated fields, cities rose, and men were drawn from the 
woods and caverns to unite in society. The Humans, on the other 
hand, when they destroyed Carthage, buried in her ruina the 
fountain of civilization, improvement and opulence. They cs- . 
tinguished the spirit of commerce, and the agriculture of the 
conquered nations. And thus, while the luxury of Home con- 
sumed the wealth of her provinces, her uncommercial policy 
dried up the sources of its continuiLnce. Nor were the inestim- 
able advantages of commerce the sole motives of Henry. All the 
ardour that the love of his country could awaken conspired to 
stimulate the natural turn of bis genius hi the impruTtimont 
of nuTigatian. 

Aa the kingdom of Fori^ugal had been wrested from the Moors, 
Bnd established by conquest, bo its eiiatenco still depended on tho 
superiority of force of arms ; and even before the birth of Henry, 
the aaperiority of the Portuguese navies had been of tho utmost 
consequence to the proteotion of the state. Whatever, therefore, 
might curb the power of the Moors, was of the utmost importance 
to the eiistence of Portugal. Such were the views and oiroum- 
fltancBs which united to inapire the dewgna of Henry, designs which 
were powerfully enforced by the religion of that prince. Desire 
to extirpate Mohammedanism was Bynonymoua with patriotism in 
PortugaL It was the principle which gave birth to, and supported 
their monarchy. Their kings avowed it ; and Prince Henry always 
professed, that to propagate the Gospel and extirpate Moham- 
medanism, was the great purpose of all his enterprises. The same 
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principles, it ia certain, inapired King Emmanuel, under whom 
the eastera world was diBCorered by Gama.* 

The cruBades, which had rendered the greatest political serrice 
to Spain and Portugal, had begun now to have some effect upon, 
the commerce of Europe. The Hanse Towns had received charters 
of liberty, and had united together for the protection of their trade 
ftgaiuBt the pirates of the Baltic. The Lombards had opened a 
lucrative tnifEc with the ports of Egypt, from whence they 
importofl into Europe the richea of India ; and Brugee, the mart 
between them and the Hanse Towns, was, in consequence, sur- 
rounded with the befit agriculture of these ages,! a certain proof of 
the depondoDce of agriculture upon the eKfcent of commerce. The 
Hanae Towns were hable, however, to be buried in the victories of 
& tyrant, and the trade with Egypt was esceedingly insecure 
and precarious. Europe was still enveloped in the dark mists of 
ignorance ; commerce still crept, in an infant state, along the 
coasts, nor were the ships adapted for long voyages. A successful 
tyrant might have overwhelmed the system of commerce entirely, 
for it stood on a much narrower basis than in the days of Phce- 
nician and Greek colonization. A broader and more permanent 
foundation of comroeroe thaa the world had yet seen was wanting 
to bless mankind, and Henry, Duke of Viseo, was bom to give it. 

In order to promote his deaigna. Prince Henry was appointed 
Commander-in-chief of the Portuguese forces in Africa. He had 
already, in 1412, three years l>efore the reduction of Ceuta,t sent 
a. ship to make discoveries on the Barbary coast. Ca[ie Nam § (as 
its name implies) was then the ne jilua tdtra of European naviga- 

• The dominion of tha Portngnese in the Indian bsbh cut the sinews of 
tbe ^yptian nnd other Uohinunedan powers. 

t Flaniiers has been the school-miatre^a of hqsbandr)' to Europe. Sir 
Charlea Liele, a, rofiilist, resided in this cnnntr; Beveral Tears during the 
ComtDonwealth ; and after the Restoration, readered England Ihe greatest 
Mrvioe, hy intrudncing the present aptem of ngricaltnre. Where trade 
inereaaes, men's thonghts are tet in action ; henca the Increase of food 
which is wanted is supplied by a. redouhled attention to huBbaodry ; and 
hence it was that agriculture was of old improved and diSiised bj the 
Phcenldan colonies. 

t At the reduction of Centn in Africa, and In other engagements, Prince 
Henry displayed military genius and valonr of the first magnitude. Th« 
important fortress of Ceuta was in a manner won bj his own inord. 

g Nam, in Portugnese, a negative. It is now called by GarrDption 
Cape Non. ' ^=-" 
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tion; the ship saat by Henry, however, passed it sixty leagues, and 
reached Cape Bojador. About a leajtue and a half from Cape St, 
Tinoent (supposed t« be the Pnjraon.toriom Sacrum of the Homans), 
Prince Henry built his town ot Sagrez, the best planned and fortified 
town in Portugal. Here, where the view of the ocean inspired his 
hopes, ha erecteii his araenals, and built and barlxiured hia ships. 
And here, leaving the temporary buBtle and cares of the State to 
his father and brothers, he retired like a philosopher from the world 
in order to promote its happiness. Having received all the informal 
tion he could obtain in Africa, he continued unwearied in his 
mathematicai and geographical studies ; the art of ship-building 
reoeived amazing improvement under his direction, and the correct- 
ness of his ideas of the structure of the globe is now confirmed. 
He it was who first suggested the use of the niariner's ccnnpaBS, 
and of longitude and latitude in navigation, and domoostrated how 
these might be ascertained by astronomical observations. Naval 
advMiturers were now invited from all parts to the town of Sagrez, 
and in 1418 Juan Oonsalez Zarco and Triatran Vaz set sail on an 
expedition of discovery, the circumstances of which give us a striking 
picture of the state of navigation ere it was remodelled by th& 
genius of Henry. 

Gape Bojador, so named from its extent,* runs about forlj 
leagues to the westward, and for about six leagues off land there ia 
H most violent current, which, dashing upon the shallows, makea 
a tempestuous sea. This was deemed impassable, for it had not 
occurred to any one that by standing out to sea the current might 
be avoided. To pass this formidable Cape was the comndssion of 
Zarco ahd Yaz, who were also ordered to survey the African coast, 
which, according to the information given to Henry by the Moors, 
extended to the Equator. Zarco and Vaz, however, lost thdr- 
course in a storm, and were driven to a small island, which, iu' 
the joy of their, deliverance, they named Puerto Santo, or the Holy^' 
Haven. Nor was Prince Henry less joyful of their discovery than 
they had been of their escape ; sufficient proof of the miserable 
stale of navigation in. those days ; for this island is only a few 
days' voyage from Bagrez. . 

The dificoverars of Puerto Santo, accompanied by Bartholomew 
Perestrello, were, with three ships, sent out on farther trial. Per&-_ 
strello, having sown some seeds and left some cattle at Fuertfti 

• Cipe Bojador, from the Spanish, bojar, to compass or go i 
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Santo, retumod to PortugaL* Zarao and Vaz directing their course 
Routliward, in 1419, porceived. eometlitng like a cloud on the water, 
and sailing towards It, dUcoverod an ialand covered with woods, 
which from this ciroumBtance they named Madeira-t And this 
licli and beautirul ialand was the first reward of tho enterprises of 
Prince Henry. 

Nature calls upon Portugal to be a maritinie power, and her 

naral superiority over the Moors, was, in the time of Henry, the 

surest defence of her esistenoe as a kingdom. Yet, though aE his 

labours tended to establish that naval superiority on the surest 

IsABis, though even the religion of the iige added ite authority to the 

I- dearest political principles in favour of Henry, yet were his enter- 

[ prises and his expected discoveries derided with all the insolence of 

V ignorance, and the bittemesa of popular clamour. Barren deserts 

I like Lybia, it was said, were all that could be found, and a thousand 

I difadvantagea, drawn from these data, were foreseen and foretold. 

L The great mind and better knowledge uf Henry, however, wore not 

■ titus to bo shaken. Twelve years had elapiied since tho discovery 

m of Madeira in unsuccessful endeavours to carry navigation farther. 

I At length, one otbis captains, named Qaliancz, in 1434 passed the 

Cape of Bojador, till then invincible ; an action, says I'aria, not 

inferior to the labours of Heroulea. 

Galianez, the next year, accompanied by Gonsalez Baldaya, 
carried his discoveries many leagues farther. Having put two 
horsemen on shore to discover the face of the country, the 
adventurers, after riding several hours, saw nineteen men armed 
with javelins. The natives fied, and the two horsemen pursued, 
till one of the Portuguese, being wounded, lost the first blood that 
was sacrificed to the new system of commerce. A small be^nning, 
it soon swelled into oceans, and deluged the eastern and western 
worlds. The cruelties of Hernando Coriiez, and that more horrid 
barltarian, Ifzarro,]! are no more to be charged upon Don Henry 
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and ColumbuB, than the villainiea of tlie Jesuits and the horrora of | 
the Inquisition are to be ascribed to Him who commandB at t/ 
do to our neighbour as we would wish our neighbour to do to us 
But, if it be maintained that he who plana a discovery ought t- 
foresee the miseries which the YicLoua will engraft upon his enter- i 
prise, let the objector be told that the miseriea are uncertain, while j 
the advantages are real and sure. 

In 1440 Anthony tionsalez brought some liloore prisoners Co 
Lisbon. These he took two and forty leagues beyond Capo Bojsdor, 
and iu 1442 he returned with bis captives. One Moor escaped, I 
but ten blacks of Guinea and a considerable quantity of gold dust i 
were given in ransom for two others. A rivulet at the plac« of 
lundiug was named by Gonsalez, Rio del Oro, or the River of Gold. 
And tlie islands of Adeget, Arguim, and Pe las Gar9a9 were now 
discovered. 

The n^roea of Guinea, the first ever seen in Portugal, and the 
gold dust, excited other passions beside admiration. A company 
was formed at Lagos, under the auspices of Prtnce Henry, to carry 
on a traffic with the newly discovered countries ; and, as tha I 

End mB^j anecdatea wfaiuli sSbrd a light not to be foand in our moiani 
histories. Cortez set out to take gold by force, and not by establishing 
any lyitem of commerce with the natives, the only just reason for eSectiag 
!> Bettlenient in a foreign country. He was ukeu by various states, what 
oommaditles or drugs he wanted, sad was prumi&ed abundant supply. He 
■ad his SpBDiiirds, he answered, bad a disease at their hearts, which Dothing 
but gold ooald cure; and lie reesived intelligence that Meiiivi abounded 
with it. Under pretence of a friendly conference, he made the Meiicas j 
emperor, MonteiDma, his prlsoBer, and ordered him to pay tribute t« j 
Charles T. Immense eums were paid, but the demand was bouadlesi. 
Tumults ensued. Cortez displayed amazing generalship, and some millions 
of those who boasted of the greatness of Montezuma were sacrificed to the 
^■esse of Cortez's heart. Pizrtro, however, in the barbarity of his character, 
fcr exceeded him. There is a bright side to the character of Cortei, if we 
can forget that his avarice wis the caa^e of a most unjust and most bloody 
war; but Piiarro is a character completely detestable, destitute of every 
spark of generosity. He massacred the Peiuvians because they were 
Dartiaiians, and he himself couid not read. Atabalipa, the Peruvian 
Inca, amazed at the ait of reading, got a Spaniard to write the word Dioa 
(God) on hie Snger. On trying if the Spaniards agi'eed in what it signified, 
he discovered that Pizarro could not read. And Pjzarro, in revenge of the 
contempt he perceived in the face of Atabalipa, ordered that prince to be 
tried for his life, for having concubines, and being an idolater. Atabalipa 
was condemned to he burned] but on submitting to baptism, he was only 
hanged. See I'rcscott's Omqueat of I'eru. 
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Portuguese coDsidered theruBclves in a, atata of continual hostility 
with the Moors, about two hundred of these people, inhabitants of 
the Islands of Nar and Tider, in 1444, were hrought prisoners 
to Portugal. Next year Gonzalo de Cintra was attaclced hy the 
Moors, fourteen loaguea beyond Bio del Oro, where, with seven of 
bis men, he was killed. 

This hostile proceeding displeased Prince Henry, and in 1446 
Anthony Gonsalez and two other captains wero sent to enter into a 
treaty of peace and tralHc with tiie natives of Kio del Oro, and 
also to attempt their conversion. But these proposals were re- 
jected by the barbarians, one of whom, however, came voluntarily 
to Portugal, and Juan Pomandez remained with the nativea, to 
observe their manners and tiie products of the country. 

In 1447 upwards of thirty ships followed the route of traffic 
which was now opened ; and John de Castilla obtained the infamy 
to stand the first on the list of those names whose villainies have 
disgraced the spirit of commerce, and afTorded the loudest com- 
plaints against the progres9 of navigation. Dissatisfied with the 
value of his cai^o, he seized twenty of the natives of Ciomora (one 
of the Canaries), who had assisted him, and with whom he was in 
fiiendly alliance, and brought them as slaves to Portugal. But 
Prince Henry resented this outrage, and having given them some 
valuable presents of clothes, restored the captives to freedom and 
their native country. 

The reduction of the Canaries was also this year attempted ; 
but Spmi having challenged the discovery of these islands, the 
expedition was discontinued. In the Canary Islands a singular 
feudal custom existed; giving tj] the chief man, or governor, a 
temjKirary right to the person of every bride in his district. 

In 1448 Fernando Alonzo was sent ambassador to the king of 
Oape Verde with a treaty of trade and conversion, which was 
defeated at that time by the treachery of the natives. In 1449 the 
Azores were discovered by Gonsalo Velio ; and the coast sixty 
leagues beyond Cape Verde was visited by the fleets of Uenry. It 
is also certain that some of his commanders passed the equinoctial 

Prince Henry had now, with iafiexible perseverance, prosecuted 
his discoveries for upwards of forty years. His father, John L, con- 
curred with him in his views, and gave him every assistance; bis 
brother, Eing Edward, during his short reign, took the eame interest 
in bis expeditions as his father bad done ; nor was the eleven 
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yenrs' regeDcy of his brother Don Pedro Jeas auspicious t 
But the misunderstanding between Pedro and his nephew Alonzo V., 
who took upon him the reins of government in his seventeenth 
year, retarded the designs of Hcniy, and gave him much unhappl- 
nesB.f At hia town of Sagrez, from whence Le had not moved tor | 
many years, Don Henry, now in his Msty-seventh year, yielded to 
the stroke ot fate, in the year of our Lord 1463, gratified with the 
cerlAin prospect that the route to the eastern world would one day 
crown the enterprises to which he had given birth. He 6aw with 
pleasure the naval superiority of his country over the Moors 
established on the most solid basis, its trade greatly upon the 
i&creBse, and flattered himself that he had given a mortal 
to Mohammedanism. To him , as to their primary author, l 
all the inestimable advantages which ever have flowed, or ei 
flow from the discovery of the greatest part of Africa, and of the 
East and West Indies. Every improvement in the state and I 
manners of these countries, or whatever coimtry may be yet d 
covered, is strictly due to him. What is an Alexander, crowned 
with trophies at the head of his army, compared with a Henry 
contemplating the ocean from his window on the rook of f 
The one suggeEts the idea of a deetroyiD^ demoD, the other i£ 
a benevolent Deity. 

Prom 1^48, when Alonzo V. assumed the power of government, I 
tall the end of his reign in 1471, little progress was 
maritime affairs. Cape Catherine alone was added to the former 
discoveries. But under his son, John II., the designs of Prince 
Henry were prosecuted with renewed vigour. In 1481 the Portu- 
guese built a fort on the Gold Coast, and the King of Portugal 
took the titla of Lord of Guinea. Bartholomew Diaz, in 14B6, reached 
the river which he named deW In/ante on the eistorn side of Africa, 1 
but deterred by the storms of that coast from proceeding farther, 
on bis return he had the happiness to be the discoverer of the " 
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proroontory, unknown for many ages, which bounds the south of 
Africa. From the atorma he theie encountered he named it Cape 
of Storms ; but John, elated with the promise of India, which this 
diacovery, aa he justly deemed, included, gave it the name of the 
Cape of Good Hope. The arta and valour of the Portugese had 
now made a great impraaaion on the minds of the Africans. The 
King of Congo sent the aona of aome of his principal ofEcera to 
Liabon, to be inatructed in artB and ruligjon ; and ambassadors from 
. the King of Benin requested teaohera to be aent to hia kingdom. 
On the return of his aubjecta, the King and Queen of Congo, with 
100,000 of their people, were baptized. Au ambasuBdor also 
arrived from the Christian Emperor of Abyssinia, and Pedro do 
Covillam and Alonzo de Payva were sent by land to penetrate into 
the East, that they m^ht acquire whatever intelhgenco might 
&c)lit^to the desired navigation to India. Covillam and Payva 
parted at Toro in Arabia, and took different routes. The former 
having visited Conanor, CaUcut, and Goa in India, returned to 
Cairo, where he heard of the death of his companion. Here 
also he met the Eabbi Abraham of Beja, who was employed for 
the same purpose by King John. Covillam sent tlie Rabbi home 
■with an account of what countries he had seen, and ho hiraself 
pooeeded to Onnua and Ethiopia, but, aa Camoona exproases i*~^^ 
" To Alt nstive shore, jH 

Enricli'd with knowlEdge, he lotarB'd no mora." ^^* 

Men, whose genius led them to maritime affairs began now to 
be possessed by an ardent ambition to diatinguish themselves j and 
the famous Colimibua offered hia service to King John, and waa 
rejected. Every one knows the diacoveriea of this great adventurer, 
but his history is generally misunderstood.* The simple truth is, 

• Henry, who anilertook to extend the boan3»ries which ignorance had 
eiven to the world, hod eitended them much bej^nnd the eensible hnrlzoa 
long ere Columbus appeared. Columbus indeed taught the Spaniards the 
■am uf longitude and latitude in oavigslioa, but that great mathematicinn, 
Henry, wu the author of that grand discorerj, and of the i»9 of the com- 
pass. Every alteration ascribed to Columbua, had almost fifty years 
before been eflected by Henry. Even Henry's idea of sailing to India wat 
adopted by Columbus. It was eierywhere hia proposal. When he 
arrived ia Che West ludiei he thought he had found the Ophir of Solomon, 
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Columbus, who acquired his skill in. navigation among the V 
guese, could be no strauger to the desigD, long meditnted in 
kingdom, of discovering a naviil route to India, which, according 
to anci^t geographers nud the opinion of that i^e, was supposed 
to ho the next land to the west of Sjain. And that India and tho 
adjacent islands were the regions sought hy Columbus is also 
certain. John, who esteemed the route to India as almost dis- 
coreced, and in the power of his own subjects, rejected t>iQ 
proposals of the foreigner. But Columbus met a more tayow- 
able reception from Ferdinand and iHabolIa, the king and queen 
of Castile. Columbus, therefore, proposed, as Magalhaens after- 
wards did, for the same reason, tu steer a westward course, and 
having in 1492 discovered some western islands, in 1493, on biq 
return to Spain, he put into the Tagus with great tokens of 
the riches of his discovery. Some of the Portuguese courtiers 
(the same ungenerous nunds, perhaps, who advised the rejection of 
Columbus because he was a foreigner) proposed the ttssasiiina^it 
of that great man, thereby to conceal from Spain the advantages of 
his navigation. But John, though Columbus rather roughly 
uploaded hiui, looked upon him now with' a generous regret, 
and diamisaed him with honour. The King of Portugal, however, 
alarmed lest the discoveries of Columbus should interfere with 
those of his crown, gave orders to equip a war-fleet bt protect his 
rights. But matters were adjusted by embassies, and that cele- 
brated treaty was drawn up by which Spain and Portugal divided 
the western and eastern worlds between them. The oaBt«rn 
half of the world was allotted for the Portuguese, and the western 
for the Spanish navigation. A Papal Bull also, which, fur obvious 
reasons, prohibited the propagation of the gospel in these bouods 
by the subjects of any other state, oonfirmod this amicable and 
extraonUnary treaty. 

Soon after this, however, while the thoughts of King Joba 
were intent on the discovery of India, his prepamtions wuro 
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interrupted bj hia death. But his earnest deBiren and great 
deaigDB were inherited, together with hia crown, by his coiiBia 
EnmiaDuel ; and in 1497 (the year before Columbufl made the 
voyage in which he diacovered the mouth of the river Ownoko), 
Vaaco do G ama sailed from the Tagua for the diacovery of India. 

Of this voyage, the subject of the Luaiad, many partioukra are 
necesaarilj mentioned in the notes ; we shall therefore only allude 
to these, but be more explicit on the others, w)iicb are omitted 
by Camoens in obedience to the rules of epic poetry. 

Notwithstanding the popular clamour against the undertaking, 
Bmmaouel was determined to prosecute the views of Prince Henry 
and John II. Three sloops of war and a stove ship, manned with 
only 160 men, were fitted out ; for hostility was not the purpose 
of this expedition. Vaaco de Oama, a gentleman of good family, 
■who, in a war with the French, had given aignal proofs of his 
naval skill, was commiasioued admiral and general, and his brother 
Paul, with his friend Nicholas Coello, were appointed to com- 
mand under him. It is the greatest honour of kiugs to distinguish 
tho characters of their officers, and to employ them accordingly. 
Emmanuel in many instances was happyin this talent, particularly 
in the choice of his admiral for the discovery of India, All the 
enthusiasm of desire to accomplish his end, joined with the greatest 
heroism, Che quickest penetration, and coolest prudence, united to 
form the character of Gama. On his appointment he confessed 
lo the king that his mind had long aspired to this expedition. 
The king expressed great confidence in hia prudence and honour, 
and gave him, with bis own hand, the colours which he was to 
carry. On this banner, which bore the cross of the military Order 
of Christ, Oama, with great enthusiasm, took the oath of fidelity. 

About tour miloa from Liabon is a chapel on the sea side. 
To this, the day before their departure, Gama conducted the 
companions of his expedition. He was to encounter an oceaji 
untried, and dreaded as unnavigable, and ho knew the power of 
reUgion on minds which are not inclined to dispute its authority. 
The whole night was spent in the chapel in prayers for success, 
and in the rites of their devotion. The next day, when the 
adventurers marched to tho fleet, the shore of Belem* presented 
one of the must solenm and affecting scenes perhaps recorded in 
tiistory. The beach waa covered with the inhabitants of Lisbon. 

• Or Bethluham, ao aimed from the chspol. 
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A proceaHion of priests, in their robea, saog anthema and offereJ up 
invocations to heaven. Every one looked on the adventurers as 
brave men going to a dreadful execution ; aa rushing upon certaia 
death ; and the vast multitude caught the Ste of devotion, and 
joined aioud ia prayers for their huccbss. The relations, friends, 
and acqunintances of the voy^erx wept; all were afiectedi the 
sight was general; Gama himself iihed manly tears on parting with 
his fiiend«, but ho hurried over the tender scene, and hitstened on 
board with all the alacrity uf hope. He set sail immediately, 
and so much affected were the thouaands who beheld hia departure, 
that they remained immovable on the shore, till the fleet, under 
full sail, vanished from their sight. 

It was on the 8th of July when Gama left the Tagus. The 
Sag ship waa commanded by himself, the aeoimd by hia brother, 
the thud by Coello, and the store ship by Gonsalo Nunio. 
Several interpreters, skilled in Arabic, and other oriental languages, 
went along with them. Ten malefactors (men of abilities, whoas 
sentencea of death were reversed, on condition of their obedionea 
to Qama iu whatever embassies or dangers among the barbariana 
be might think proper to employ them), were also on board. The 
fleet, favoured by the weather, passed the Canary and Cape de 
Verde islands, but had now to encounter other fortune. Some- 
times stopped by dead calms, hut for the moat part tossed by 
tempesta, which increased in violence as they proceeded to the 
south. Thus driven far to sea they laboured through that wide 
ocean which surrounds St. Helena, in seas, says Faria, uoknowa 
to the Portuguese discoverers, none of whom had siiiled so far to 
the west. From the 28th of July, the day they passed the islo 
of St. James, they had seen no shore, and now an November the 
4th they were happily relieved by the sight of land. The fleet 
anchored in a large bay,* and Coello was sent in search of a river 
where they might take in wood and fresh water. Having found 
one, the fleet made towards it, and Gnma, whose orders were to 
acquaint himself with the manners of the people wherever he 
tooohed, ordered a party of his men to bring him some of the 
lutivM by force, or stratagem. One they caught aa be wm 
gathering honey on the side of a mountain, and brought him to 
the fleet. He expressed the greatest indiiference about the gold 
and fine clothes which they showed him, but waa greatly delighted 

• Now called St. Helen's. 
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with Bome glasses and little brass hells. Those with great joy ho 
Bc«pted, and was set on ehora ; and soon after many of the blacks 
came for, and were grati&ed with, tha liko trlClos; in return for 
which they gave plenty of their bast provisions. None of Gaiiia's 
interpreters, however, could understand a word of their fengu^e, 
or obtain any information of India. The friendly intercourse 
between the fleet and the natives waa, however, soon iotemipted 
by the imprudence of Veloso, a young Portuguoaa, which occasioned 
a slcirmisb wherein CSama's life was endsngered. Gama and some 
others were on shore taking the altitude of the sun, when in conse- 
quence of VeloBo's rashness they were attacked by the bhicks with 
great fury. Gama defended himself with au oar, and received 
a dart in hia foot. Several others 'were likewise wounded, and 
they found safety in retreat. A djsehai^e of cannon from the 
ships facilitated their escB]>e, and Gama, esteeming it imprudent 
to waste his strength in attempts entirely foreign to the design of 
his voyage, weighed anchor, and steered in search of the estremity 
of Africa. 

In this part of the voyage, says Osorius, " The heroism of 
Oama^woB greatly displayed." The waves swelled up like moun- 
tains, the ships seemed at one time heaved up to the clouds, and 
at another precipitated ta the bed of the ocean. The winds were 
[wercing cold, and so boisterous that the pilot's voice could seldom 
be heard, and a dismal darkness, which at that tempestuous 
' BeasoD involves these seas, added all its horrors. Sometimes the 
Btorm drove them southward, at other times they were obliged 
tj] stand on the tack and yield t« its fury, preserving what they 
had gained with the great^t difficulty. 

" With such mad leu ths daring Ounii foaght ^H 

For loaay a d&y, and many ■ dreadful night, ^^H 

IncesEsat laboaring rouDd the atoimj Ca[ie, ^^| 

By bold ambition led." ^H 
TaoHSOK. 

During aiiy_interval of the storm, the sailors, wearied out with 
fatigue, and obandoned to deap^r, siurounded Gama, and implored 
him not to suffer himself, and those committed to hia care, to 
perish by so dreadful a death. The impossibility that men so 
weakened could endure much longer, aud the o^nion that this 
ocean was torn by eternal tempest, and therefore had hitherto 
been, and was impassable, were urged. But Gama's resolution to 




proceed was unalterable.* A coQSpiracy was then formed agniust 1 
hia life. But his brother diecovered it, and the counige and pru- 
dence af Gama defeated its design. He put the chief cunepirators 
and all the pilots in irons, aud he himBelf, hia biothur, CoeUo, and 
Bome others, stood night and da7 at the helm and directed the 
eourae. At last, after baying manj days, with anconquered niind, 
withstood the tempest and mutiny (moUm perfidia) the storm 
Biiddenl; ceased, and they beheld the Cape of Qood Hope. 

On November the 20th all the fleet doubled that proisoDtoty, 
and Hteeriag northward, coasted along a rich and beautiful shore, 
adorned with large forests and numbeflesa herds of cattle. 
■mm now alacrity ; thu hope that they had surmounted every 
danger revived their spirits, and the admiral was beloved and 
admii'ed. Here, and at the bay, which they named St. Blaa, 
they took in provisions, and beheld these beautiful rural s 
described by Ciimoens. And here the store sloop was burnt by J 
order of the admiraL On December the 8th a violent tempest 
drove the fleet out of sight of land, and carried them to that 

■ The TD]-Bge of Gbihb hs» been called meroljr a coastiog op;, and 
therefore regiii'ded as much less daugerons nnd heioicsl than thnt of Co- 
lumbus, or of MagalhBeuB. But thia is oe« uf the opinions haatil j taken up, 
and founded OD ignorunca. Culnmbus sod Magalhaeus undertook to navi- 
gate unknown oceans, and bo did Gama; with this difference, that tha 
ocean around the Caps of Good Hope, vhich Gima was to eacountor, «u 
believed to he, and had been avoided by Diaz, as impassable. Prince Henry 
suggested that the current of Cape Bojador might be avoided bj staading 
out to sea, and thus that Cape was lin>t passed. Qama for this reason did 
DDt coast, but stood out to sea for upwards of three months of tempostuoujs 
weather. The tempests vhich affltated Columbus and Magalhaens are by 
their different historians described with circumstances of less horror aud 
danger than those wliich attacked Gama. All the three commanders were 
endangered by mutiny; hut none of their crews, save Gama's, could urge 
the opinion of ages, and the example of a lEving captain, that the dreadful 
ocean whii:h they attempted was impassable. Columbus and Magalhaetu 
always Ibnnd mesiis, after detecting a conspiracy, to keep the rest in hope ; 
but Gama'a men, vbea ho put the pilots in irons, continued in the utmost 
despair. Colamliiis was indeed ill obeyed; Magalhaena sometimes little 
better; but nothing, save the wonderfnl authority of Gama's command, 
could have led hia crew tbrough the tempest which he surmounted ere he 
doi^led the Cape of Good Hope. Colambus, with his crew, must have re- 
turned. The eipedients which he need to soothe them, would, Boder Ail 
sutiiority, have had no avail in the tempest which Gama rode through. 
From every circumstance it is evident that Gama had delDrmined not to 
retnro, Wesa he found India. Kothingless'than such resolulii 
or attain his point could have led him oo. 
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dreadful current which made the Muors deem it impossible to 
doublo tlie Cape. Gkima, however, though unlucky iu the ihae 
of na,vigating these seas, was safelj carried over the current by the 
Tjolence of a tempest; and baviiig reoorered the sight of land, aa 
hie safest course ha steered northward along the coaat. On the 
10th of January they diBOOvered, about 230 miles from their last 
watering place, sorne beautiful islands, with herds of cattle frisk- 
ing in the meadows. It was a profound calm, and 0ama stood 
near to land. The natives were bettor dressed and more civiliied 
than those they had hitherto seen. An exchange of presents 
was made, and the black king was bd pleased with the politeness 
of Gfema, that he came aboard his ship to sec him. At this place, 
which he named Terra de Natal, Ghima left two of the malefactors 
before mentioned to procure what information they coiild against 
his return. On the 15th of January, in the dusk of the evening, 
they came to the mouth of a large river, whose banks were shaded 
with trees laden with fruit. On the return of day they saw 
several little boats with palm-tree leaves making towards them, 
and the natives came aboard without hesitation or fear. Oama 
receiv^ them kindly, gave them an entertainment, and some 
silken garments, which they received with visible joy. Only one 
of them, however, could speak a little broken Arabic. From him 
Feman Martinbo learned that not far distant was a country 
where ships, in shape and size like Gama's, frequently resorted. 
This gave the Seet great encour^emcnt, and fho admiral named 
this place " The River of Good Signs." 

Here, while Gama refitted his ships, the crews were attacked 
with a violent scurvy, which carried off several of hia men. Having 
taken in fresh provisions, on the 24th of February he set s^l, and 
on the 1st of March they descried four islands on the coast of 
Mozambique. From one of these they perceived seven vessels in 
full sail bearing to the fleeL The Hais, or captain, knew Goma's 
ship by the admiral's ensign, and made up to her, saluting her with 
loud huzsas and instruments of music. Gama received them 
aboard, and entertained them with great kindness. The interpreters 
talked with them in Arabic. The island, in wiiich was the 
principal harbour and trading town, they said, was governed by 
B deputy of the King of Quiloa ; and many Arab merchnnta, they 
added, were settled here, who traded with Arabia, India, and other 
parts of the world. Gama waa overjoyed, and the oreWj,.! 
uplifted hands, returned thanks to Heaven. 
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Pleased with tho proBents which Gams sent hiro.aad imagiaing J 
that the Portugueau were Mohammedans from Morocco, the govoruOT, 
dressed in rich emhroidory, came to congratulate the admiral on 
his arrival in the east. As he approached the fleot in great pomp, 
Qama removed the sick out of sight, and ordered all those in 
health to attend ahove deck, armed in the Porti^ese manner; fof 
he foresaw what would happen wheu the MohammcilaDS should { 
dincover it waa a Christian fleet. During the entertaiaroent pro- I 
f ided for him Zacocia Beemed highly pleased, and asked savenl 1 
questions ahout the arms and religion of the strangers. Qam* j 
showed him Ms arms, and explained the force of his uannon, hut he 
did not affect to know much about religion ; however he frankly 
promised to show him his books of devotion whenever a few days 
refreshment should give him a more conveuient time. In the , 
meanwhile be entreated Zacocia to send him some pilots who might -■ 
conduct him to India. Two pilots were nest day brought by the I 
governor, a treaty of peace was solemnly concluded, and every ' 
office of mutual friendship seemed to promise a lasting harmony. ' 
But it was soon interrupted, Zacocia, as soon as he found the 
Porti^ese were Christians, used every endeavour to destroy the 
fieet. The life of Glama was attempted. One of the Moorish 
pilots deserted, and some of the Portuguese who were on shore to 
get fresh water were attacked by the natives, but we 
by a tiiuely assistance from the ships. 

Beuides the hatred of the Christian name, inspired by their 
religion, the Arabs had other reasons to wish the destruction of J 
Oams. Before this period, they were almost the only merchanta I 
of the East ; they had colonies in every place convenient for trade, ] 
and were the sole masters of the Ethiopian, Arabian, and Indian I 
seaSi Thoy clearly foresaw the consequences of the arrival of I 
Europeans, and every art was soon exerted to prevent sucli forraU I 
dable rivals from effecting any footing in the East. To thesa I 
Mt^ammedan traders the Portuguese gave the name of Moors. 

Immediately after the skirmish at the wateriug-'place, Qamai 
haviug one Moorish pilot, set sail, but was soon driven back by j 
tempestuous weather. He now resolved to take in fresh watec 
by force. The Moors perceiving his intention, about two thousand 
of them rising from ambush, attacked the Portuguese detachment. 
But the prudence of Gama had not been asleep. His ships were 
Stationed with art, and his artillery not only dispersed the hostile 
Moors, but reduced their town, which was built of wood, into k . 
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heap of ashca. Among some prisoners taken, by Pnulua de Gama 
woa a pilot, and Zaccicia be^ng forgiveness for hia treachery, sent 
another, whose skiE in navigation he greatly commended. 

A war with the Moors was now begun. Oama perceived that 
their jealousy of European rivals gave him nothing to expect 
but open hostility and secret treachery; and ho knew what 
numerous colonies they had on every trading coast of the East. 
To impress them, therefore, with the terror of his arms on their first 
act of treachery, was worthy of a great commander. Nor was he 
remiss in his attention Ut the chief pilot who hod been last sent. 
He perceived in him a kind of anxious endeavour to bear near 
some little islands, and suspecting there were unseen rocks in that 
eourse, he confidently charged the pilot Vith guilt, and ordered 
him to ha severely whipped. The punishment produced a con- 
fes^OD and promises of fidelity. And he now advised Qaroa to 
stand for Qulloa, which he assured him was inhabited by Christians. 
Thr«e Ethiopian Christiana had come aboard the fleet while at 
Zaoocia's islaivd, and the opinions then current about Preater John's 
country inclined Qama to try if he could find a port where he 
might obtain the as^staace of a people of his own religion. A 
violent storm, however, drove the fleet from Quiloa, and being now 
near Mombas, the pilot advised him to enter that harbour, where, 
ho said, there were also many Christians. 

The city of Mombas is agreeably situated on an island, formed 
by ft river which empties itself into the sea by two mouths. The 
buildings are lofty and of aoUd stone, and the country abounds 
with fruit-trees and cattle. Gama, happy to find a harbour where 
everything wore the appearance of eiviliuation, ordered the fleet to 
east anchor, which was scarcely done, when a galley, in which were 
100 men in oriental costume, armed with bucklers and sabres, 
rowed up to the flag ship. All of these seemed desirous to come 
on board, but only four, who by their dress seemed officers, were 
admitted ; nor were these allowed, till stripped of their arms. 
When on board they eitoUed the prudence of Gama in refusing 
odtnittAnce to armed strangers ; and by their behaviour, seemed 
desirous to gain the good opinion of the fieet. Their country, they 
hoaated, contained all the riches of India; and their king, they pro- 
fessed, was Ambitious of entering into a friendly treaty with the 
Portuguese, with whose renown he was well acquainted. And, that 
a conference with hia majesty and the offices of friendship might 
be rendered more convenient, Gama was requested to enter the 
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harbour. As no place could be more commodious for the recovery 
of the sick, Gama resolved to enter tha port; and in the meaQ- 
while Eeot two of the pardoned ciiminsls aa an embassy to the 
king. These the king treated with the greatest kindneea, ordered 
his officers to show them the strength and opulonce of his cityj 
and, on their return to the navy, he sent a present to Qama of tie 
moat valuable spices, of which he boasted such abundance, that 
tiie Portuguese, he said, if they regarded thuir own interest, would 
seek for no other India. 

To make treaties of commerce was the husiness of Gama ; and 
one BO advantageous was nnt to be refused. Fully Batisfied by th« 
report of his sp h d ed to weigh anchor and enter the 
harbour. His own h p led th way, wlien a sudden viulenco of 
the tide made Gama app h f running aground. He there- 

fran ordered the sa 1 to be furled and the anchors to bo dropped, 
and gave a signal f th est f the fleet to follow his example. 
This manreuvre, a d th n f th sailors in executing it, alarmed 
the Mozambique pilots. Conscious of their treachery, they thought 
their design was discovered, and leaped into the sea. Some boats 
of Hombas took them up, and refusing to put them on board, set 
them safely on shore, though the adndral repeatedly demanded 
the restoration of the jrilote. These proofs iif truacliory were 
farliier confirmed by the behaviour of the King of Mombaa. Ib 
the middle of the night Gama thought he heard some noise, and 
on examination, found his ileet surroimded by a great number of 
Uoors, who, with the utmost secrecy, endeavoured to cut hia 
cables. But tlieir scheme was defeated; and some Arabs, who 
ismalned on board, confessed that no Christiana were resident either 
ftt Quiloa or Mombas. The storm which drove them from the 
(me place, and their late escape at the other, were now beheld 
an manifestations of the Divine favour, and Gama, holding up 
jtig hands to heaven, ascribed his safety to the care of Providence.* 
Two days, however, elapsed before they could get clear of the rocky 
bay of Mombaa. Having now ventured to hoist thoir sails, they 
steered fur Melinda, a port, they had been told, where many 
merohants from India resorted. lu their way thither they took a 
Moorish vessel, out of which Gama selected tour 



* It aflerirarda Appeared that the Moorish Ring of MombaB hsd been 
tafomied pf what happened at Mozdmbique, and intendei! to rerenge it by 
the tatsi destructioD of the Ucet. 
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I of whom lie perceived by his mion to bo a peraoa of diBtioction. 
rBy this Saracen, Gama was informed that he was near Melinda, 
that the king was hospitable, and celebrated for his faith, and that 
four ships from India, commanded by Christian masters, were in 
that harbour. The Saracen also ofTored to go as Gama's messenger 
to the king, and promised to procure him au able pilot to conduct 
L him. to Calicut, the chief port of India. 

I As the coast of Melinda appeared to be dangerous, Gama anchored 
f At some distance from the city, and, unwilling to risk the safety 
I- of any of his men, he landed the Saracen on an island opposite to 
I Melinda. This was observed, and the stranger was brought before 
I the king, to whom he gave so favourable an account of the polite- 
1, ness and humanity of Gama, that a present of several sheep, and 
I .fruits of all sorts, was sent by his majesty to the admiral, who 
W. lud the happiness to find the truth of what his prisoner had told 
I iim confirmed by the masters of the four ships from India. These 
I -were Christians from Cambaya. They were transported with joy 
ft on the arrival of the Portuguese, and gave several useful instnic- 
I bons to the admiral. 

I The city of Melinda was situated in a fertile plain, surrounded 

I With gardens and groves of orango-trees, whose flowers diffused a 

I most grateful odour. The pastures were covered with herda ; and 

I the houses, built of square stones, were both elegant and magnifi- 

I cent. Desirous hi make an alliance with such a state, Gama 

I requited the civility of the king with great generosity. He drew 

I nearer the shure, and urged his Instructions as apology for not 

I landing to wait upon his majesty in person. Tim apology was 

I accepted, and the king, whose age and infirmity prevented him 

I going on board, sent his son to congratulate Gama, and enter into 

I t, treaty of friendship. The piince, who had some, time governed 

I under the direction of his father, come in great pomp. His dress 

was royally magnificent, the nobles who attended h'"i displayed 

all the riches of silk and embroidery, and the music of Melinda 

resounded all over the bay. Gama, to express his regard, met 

him in the admiral's barge. The prince, as soon as he came up, 

leaped into it, and distinguishing the admiral byhis habit, embraced 

, him with all the intimacy of old friendship. In their conversation, 

t which was long and sprightly, he discovered nothing of the bar- 

t barian, says Osorius, but in everything showed an intelligence 

I and poUtencss worthy of his high mnk. He acceptid the fourteen 

Moors, whom Gams gave to him, with great plcasiu'c. He seemed 
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to view Grama with enthusiasm, and confessed that the b 
the Portuguese ships, so much superior to what he had seen, con- 
vinced him of the greatness of that people. He gave Gama an 
able pilot, named Melemo Cana, to conduct him to Calicut ; and 
requested, that on his return to Europe, he would cany an 
ambassador with him to the court of Lisbon. During the few 
days the fleet stayed at Melinda, the mutual friendship increased, 
and a treaty of alliance was concluded. And now, on April 22, 
resigning the helm to his skilful and honest pilot, Gama hoisted 
sail and steered to the north. In a few days they passed the 
line, and the Portuguese with ecstasy beheld the appearance of 
their native sky. Orion, Ursa Major and Minor, and the other 
stars about the north pole, were now a more joyful discovery than 
the south pole had formerly been to them.* The pilot now stood 
out to the east, through the Indian ocean ; and after sailing about 
three weeks, he had the happiness to congratulate Gama on the 
view of the mountains of Calicut, who, transported with ecstasy, 
returned thanks to Heaven, and ordered all his prisoners to be set 
at liberty. 

About two leagues from Calicut, Gama ordered the fleet to 
anchor, and was soon surrounded by a number of boats. By one 
of these he sent one of the pardoned criminals to the city. The 
appearance of an unknown fleet on their coast brought immense 
crowds around the stranger, who no soouot entered Calicut, than 
he was lifted from his feet and carried hither and thither by the 
concourse. Though the populace and the stranger were alike 

* Amerigo Vespucci, describing his voyage to America, says, " Having 
passed the line, ** e come desideroso cTessere autore che segnassi la stelh 
—desirous to he the namer and discoverer of the Pole-star of the 
other hemisphere, I lost my sleep many nights in contemplating the stars 
of the other pole." He then laments, that as his instruments could not 
discover any star of less motion then ten degrees, he had not the satisfac- 
tion of giving Ik name to any one. But as he observed four stars, in form 
of an almond, which had but little motion, he hoped in his next voyage 
be should be able to mark them out. — All this is curious, and affords a 
good comment on the temper of the man who had the art to defraud 
Columbus, by giving his own name to America ; of which he challenged 
the discovery. Near fifty years before the voyage of Amerigo Vespucci, 
the Portuguese had crossed the line ; and Diaz fourteen, and Gama nearly 
three years before, had doubled the Cape of Good Hope ; had discovered 
«even stars in the constellation of the south pole, and from the appearance 
of the four most luminous, had given it the name of ''The Cross," a figure 
which it better resembles than that of an almond. 
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earnest to be understood, their language was unintelligible to each 
other, till, happily for Grama, a Moorish merchant accosted his 
messenger in the Spanish tongue. The next day this Moor, who 
was named Monzaida, waited upon Gama on board his ship. He 
was a native of Tunis, and the chief person, he said, with whom 
John II. had at that port contracted for military stores. He was 
a man of abilities and great intelligence of the world, and an 
admirer of the Portuguese valour and honour. The engaging 
behaviour of Grama heightened his esteem into the sincerest attach- 
ment. Monzaida offered to be interpreter for the admiral, and 
to serve him in whatever besides he might possibly befriend him. 
And thus, by one of those unforeseen circumstances which often 
decide the greatest events, Gama obtained a friend who soon ren- 
dered him the most important services. 

At the first interview, Monzaida gave Grama the fullest informa- 
tion of the climate, extent, customs, religion, and riches of India, 
the commerce of the Arabs, and the character of the sovereign. 
Calicut was not only the imperial city, but the greatest port. The 
king, or zamorim,* who resided here, was acknowledged as emperor 
by the neighbouring princes ; and, as his revenue consisted chiefly 
of duties on merchandise, he had always encouraged the resort 
of foreigners to his ports. 

Pleased with this promising prospect. Grama sent two of his 
officers with Monzaida to wait upon the zamorim at his palace, 
at Pandarene, a few miles from the city. They were admitted to 
the royal apartment, and delivered their embassy ; to which the 
zamorim'* replied, that the arrival of the admiral of so great a 
prince as Emmanuel, gave him inexpressible pleasure, and that 
he would willingly embrace the offered alliance. In the mean- 
while, as their present station was extremely dangerous, he advised 
them to bring the ships nearer to Pandarene, and for this purpose 
he sent a pilot to the fleet. 

A few days after this, the zamorim sent his fi|st minister, or 
catual,t attended by several of the nayres, or nobility, to conduct 
Gama to the royal palace. As an interview with the zamorim 
was absolutely necessary to complete the purpose of his voyage, 
Gama immediately agreed to it, though the treachery he had 
already experienced since his airival in the eastern seas showed 

* Properly " Samudra-Rajah," King of the Sea, corrupted into 
Zamorim. — Ed. 

f " Eotwal ** signifies Superintendent of the Police. — EdL 
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to view Gnma with enthusiasm, and confessed thnt the t 
the Portuguese (ihips, so much superior to what he harl seen, cor 
vinced him of the greatness of that people. He gave Gama a 
able pilot, named Melemo Cana, to conduct him to Calicut ; an 
requested, that on his return to Europe, he would carry a 
ambassador with him to the court of Lisbon. During the few I 
dajs the fleet stayed at Melinda, the mutual friendship increase^ I 
and a. treaty of alliance was concluded. And now, on April 22, ■ 
resigning the helm to his sbiKul and honest pilot, Gama hoistedl 
sail and steered to the north. In a few days they passed thejl 
line, and the Portuguese with ecstasy beheld the appearance c ' 
their native sky. Orion, Ursa Major and Minor, and the other I 
stars about the nori;h polo, were now a more joyful discovery than 
the south pole had formerly been to them.* The pilot now stood 
out to the east, through the Indian ocean ; and after sailmg about 
three weeks, be bod the happiness to congratulate Gama on the 
tIow of the mountains of CaUcut, who, transported with ecstasy, 
returned thanks to Heaven, and ordered all his prisoners to be set J 
at liberty. I 

About two leagues from Calicut, Qama ordered the fleet tO'^ 
anchor, and was soon surrounded by a number of boats. By one ' 
of these he sent one of the pardoned criminals to the city. The 
appearance of an unknown fleet on their coast brought immense 
crowds around the stranger, who no sooner entered Calicut, than 
he was lifted from his feet and carried hither and thither by the 

Though the populace and the stranger were alika 1 
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Portugal, ond declared liis readineea to enter into a friendly aUiance. 
He thee ordered the catua.1 to provide proper apartments for Gama 
in bis own house ; and having promised another conference, he dia- 
miaeed the admiral with all the appearance of sincerity. 

The chaiacter of this monarch is atroDgly marked in the history 
of Portuguese Asia. Avarice was his ruling passion ; he was 
haughty or mean, bold or timorous, as his interest rose or fell in 
Uie balance of his judgment ; wavering and irresolute whenever the 
scales seemed doubtful which to preponderate. He was pleased with 
the prospect of bringing the commerce of Europe to hia harbours, 
hut he was also influenced by the threats of the Moors. 

Three days elapsed ere Qama was again permitted to see the 
zamorim. At thia second audience he presented the letter and 
presents of Emmanuel. The letter was received with politeness, 
but the presents were viewed with an eye of contempt. Gama 
noticed it, and said ho only came to discover the route to India, 
and therefore was not charged with valuable gifts, before the friend- 
ship of the state, where they might choose to trafGc, was known. 
Yet, indeed, he brought the most valuable of all gifts, the offer of 
the friendship of his sovereign, and the commerce of his country. 
He then entreated the king not to reveal the contents of Emmanuel's 
letter to the Moors ; and the king, with great apparent friendship, 
desired Gariia to guard i^ainst the perfidy of that people. At this 
time, it is highly probable, the zamorim was sincere. 

Every hour since the arrival of the fleet the Moors had held 
■ Bocret conferences. That one man of it might not return was their 
purpose; and every method to aceomplish this was meditated. To 
influence the king against the Portuguese, to assasijiuate Gama, to 
raise a general insurrection to destroy the foreign navy, and to 
bribe the catual, were determined. And the catual (the master of 
the bouse where Gama was lodged) accepted the bribe, and entered 
into their interest. Of all these circumstances, however, Gama was 
apprised by his faithful interpreter, Monzaida, whose affection to 
the foreign admiral the Moors hitherto had not suspected. Thus 
informed, and having obtained the laith of an alliance from the 
sovereign of the first port of India, Oama resolved to elude the 
plots of the Moors; and accordingly, before the dawn, he set out 
for Pandarone, in hope to get aboard his fleet by some of the boats 
which he hud ordered to hover about the shore. 

But the Moors were vigilant. Ilis escape was immediately 
known, and the catual, by the king's order, pursued and brought 
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him back by force. The catual, howeTer (for it was necoasary for 
their schemes to hare the ahipe in their power}, behaTtd with 
politeness to the admiral, and promised to use all his interest in his 
behalf. 

The eagerness of the Moors now contributed to the safety of 
Gama. Their principal merchants were admitted to a formal 
audience, when one of their orators accused the Portuguese as a 
nation of faithless plunderera : Gama, he said, waa an exiled pirate, 
who had marked his course with blood and depredation. If he 
were not a pirate, still there was no exouse for giving such warlike 
foreigners any footing in a country already supplied with all that 
nature and commerce could give, lie expatiated on the great 
serricea which the Moorish traders had rendered to Calicut i and 
ended with a threat, that all the Moors would leave the zaraorim'g 
ports and find some other settlement, if he permitted thesi.' foreigners 
any slmre in the commerce of bis dominions. 

However staggered, with these argunienta and threats, tha 
zamorim was not blind to the self-interest and malice of the 
Moors. He therefore ordered, that the admiral should o 
be brought before him. In the meanwhile the catual tried a 
stratagems to get the fleet into the harbour; and at li 
name of his master, made an absolute demand that tht 
ruddevs should be delivered up, as the pledge of Gnma's honeg 
But these demands were as absolutely refused by Oama, who at 
a letter to his brother by Monzaida, cnforciug his former orders M 
the strongest manner, declaring that his fate gave him no conoran^l 
that he was only unhappy lest the fruits of all their fatigue aaXM 
dangers should be lost. After two days spent in vain altercation witll 
the catual, Gama was broi^ht as a prisoner before the king. The 
king repeated his accusation ; upbraided htm with non-compliance 
to the requests of his minister ; urged him, if he were an exile or a 
pirate, to confess freely, in which case he promised to take him into 
his service, and highly promote him on account of his abilities. 
But Gama, who with great spirit had baffled all the stratagems 
of the catual, behaved with the same undaunted bravery before 
the king. He asserted his innocence, pointod out the malice of the 
Moors, and the improbability of his piracy ; boasted of tha safe 
of his fleet, ottered his life rather than his sails and rudders, ai 
concluded with threats in the name of his sovereign. The zamorli^l 
during the whole conference, eyed Gama with the keenest altentioiij J 
and clearly perceived in his unfaltering mien the dignity ot \! 
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and the conacioiisnBss Oiat he was tlio admiral of a great moDarch. 
In thoir late addraBB, the Moors had treated the zamorim as some- 
what dependent upon thorn, and lie saw that a commerce with 
other nations would certainly lewen their dangerous importance. 
His avarice strongly desired the commerce of Portugal; and his 
jiide was flattered in humbling the Moors, After many proposals, 
it was at laBt agreed, tiiat of his twelve attendants he should leave 
seven as hostages ; that what goods were aboard bis fleet should be 
landed ; and that Qaron should be safely conducted to hia ship, after 
which the treaty of commerce and alliance was to be finally settled. 
And thus, when the assassination of Gama seemed inevitable, the 
. xamorim suddenly dropped hh demand for the s^la and rudders, 
rescued bim from his determined enemies, and restored him to 
liberty and the command of his navy. 

As soon as he was aboard * the goods were landed, accompanied 
by a letter from Gama to the zamorim, wherein he boldly com- 
plained of the treachery of the catual. The zamorim, in answer, 
promised to malte inquiry, and punish him, if guilty; but did 
nothing in the affair. Gama, who had now anchored nearer to the 
city, every day sent two or three different persons on some business 
to Calicut, that as many of his men as posdble might be able to 
give Bomo account of India. The Moors, meanwhile, every day 
assaulted the ears of the king, who now began to waver ; when 
Gama, who had given every proof of hia desire of peace and friend- 
ship, sent another icttcr, in which he requested the zamorim to 
permit him to leave a consul at Calicut to manage the affairs of 
King Emmanuel But to this request — the most reasonable result 
of a commercial treaty — the zamorim returned a refusal full of 
rage and indignation. Gama, now fully master of the character of 
the zamorim, resolved to treat a man of such an inconstaiLt, dis- 
honourable dis^iosition with a contemptuous silence. This con- 
tempt was felt by the king, who, yielding to the advice of the 
catual and the entreaties of the Moors, seized the Portuguese goods, 
and ordered two of the seven hostages — the two who had the charge 
of the cargo — to be put in irons. The admiral remonstrated by means 
of Monzaida, but the king still persisted in his treacherous breach of 
faith. Bopeated soUcitations made him more haughty, and It was 
now the duty and interest of Gama to use force. He took a vessel, 
in which were six nayres, or noblemen, and nineteen of their ser- 

• F»ri» y Sous*. 
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vantB, The servants he set ashore to rekte the tidings, the noble- 
men be detained. Ah soon as the news had time to spread through 
the cit^, he hoisted his Bails, and, though with a slow motion, 
seemed to proceed on his homeward voyage. The city was now in 
an uproar; the &iends of the captive noblemen surrounded the 
palace, and loudly accused the polky of the Moors. The king, in 
all the perplexed distress of a haughty, avaricious, weak prince, 
sent after Gania, delivered up all the hostages, and submitted to 
his proposals ; nay, even sohcited that an agent should ba left, and 
even descended to the meanness of a palpable lie. The two factors, 
he said, he had put in irons, only to detain them till he might write 
letters to his brother Emmanuel, and the goods he bad kept on 
shore that an agent might be sent to dispose of them. Gama, 
however, perceived a mysterious trifling, and, previous to any 
treaty, insisted upon the restoration of the goods. 

The day after this altercation MorLzaida came aboard the fleet 
in great perturbatiom The Moors, he said, hod raised great com- 
motions, and had enraged the Ving against the Portuguese. The 
king's ahipB were getting ready, and a Dumeroua Moorish fleet from 
Mecca was doily expected. To delay Oama till this force arrived 
was the purpose of the Court and of the Uoors, who were now 
Donfident of succeas. To this information Monzaida added, that 
the Moors, suspecting his attachment to Qama, hod determined 
to assassinate him ; that he had narrowly escaped from them ; that 
it was impossible for him to recover his effects, and that his only 
hope was in the protection of Gama. Qama rewarded him with 
the friendship he merited, took him with him, as he desired, to 
Lisbon, and procured him a recompense for his services. 

Almost immediately seven boats arrived loaded with the goods, 
and demanded (he restoration of the captive noblemen. Gama took 
the goods on board, but refused to esamipe if they were enUre, and 
also refused to deliver the prisoners. He had been pr-omised an 
ambassador to his soverdgn, he said, but had been so often deluded 
he could trust such a twthlesa people no longer, and would there- 
fore carry away the captives to convince the King of Portugal what 
insulta and injustice his ambassador and admiral had suffered from 
the Zamorim of Calicut, Having thus dismissed the Indians, he 
fired his cannon and hoisted his sails. A calm, however, detained 
him on the coast soma days; and the Kamorim, seizing the oppor- 
tunity, sent what vessels he could fit out (sisty in all), full of 
armed men, to attack him . Though Gama's cannon were well 
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handled, confident of their numbers, they pressed on to board him, 
when a sudden tempest arose, which Gama's Ebi[)3 rodfi out in 
safety, miserably dispersed the Indian fieet, and compldted tbeir 

After this victory the admiral made a halt at a little tiiland 
near the shore, where be erected a cross,* bearing the name and 
arms of his Portuguese inajeaty. From this place, by tke hand of 
Moazaida, he wrote a letter to the zamorim, wherein he gave 
a full and circumstantial account of all the plots of the catual 
and the Moors. StiU, however, he professed his desire ol a com- 
mercial treaty, and promised to represent the zamorim in the best 
light to EmmaaueL The prisoners, he said, should be kindly 
used, were only kept as ambassadors to his sovereign, and should 
be returned to India when they were enabled from experience to 
give an account of Portugal. The letter be sent by one of the 
captives, who by this means obtained bis liberty. 

The fame of Gama had now spread over the Indian seas, and 
the Moors were everywhere intent on bis destruction. As he 
was near the shore of Anchediva, be beheld the appearance of a 
floating isle, covered with trees, advance towards him. But hia 
prudence was not to be thus deceived. A bold pirate, named 
llmoja, by linking together eight vesseln full of men and covered 
with green boughs, thought to board him by surprise. But 
€>ama's cannon made seven of them fly; the eighth, loaded with 
fruits and provision, he took. The beautiful island of Anchediva 
now offered a convenient place to careen his ships and refresh his 
men. While he stayed here, the first minister of Zabajo, king of 
Goa, one of the most powerful princes of India, came on board, and, 
in the name of his master, congratulated the admiral in the Italian 
tongue. Proviaions, arms, and money were offered to Gama, and 
he was entreated to accept the friendship of Zabajo. Tbe admiral 
was struck with admiration ; the address and abilities of the 
minister appeared so conspicuous. He said ho was an Italian by 
birth, but in sailmg to Greece, had been taken by pirates, and after 
various misfortunes, bad been necessitated to enter into the service 
of a Mohammedan prince, the nobleness of whose disposition he 

• It was the coatom of the first disoDvarers tg erect creases at vsrious 

Slacss remarkable in their vojage. Gaua erected six : one, dedicated to St. 
sphael, at the river of Good Signs; one to St. George, at Moiarobiqne; 
one to St. Stephen, at Melinda; one to St. Gabriel, at Calicut ; f' " " 
to St. Mary, it tbe isUud thence narasd, near Anohediva. 
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commended in the highest terms. Yet, ■with all hia abilities, 
Gama perceived an artful iaquisitiveness — that nameless aometbing 
which does not accompany simple honesty. After a long conferenoa, 
Gtama abruptly upbraided him as a spy, and ordered him to be put 
to the torture. And this soon brought a confessioo, that he wa» 
a Poiiah Jew by birth, and was sent to examine the strength of 
the Beet by Zabajo, who was mustering all his power to attaek the 
Portuguese. Qama, on this, immediately set sail, and took the spy 
along with him, who soon after was baptized, and named Jaifpei da 
Gama, the admiral being his godfather. He afterwards became ot 
great service to Emmanuel. 

Gama now stood westward through the Indian Ocean, and after 
being long delayed by calms, arrived off Magadoia, on the coaiit of 
Africa. This place was a principal port of the Moors ; he therefore 
leTelled the walls of the city with his cannon, and burned and 
destroyed all the ships in the harbour. Soon after this he descried 
eight Moorish vessels bearing down upon him ; his artillery, how- 
ever, soon made them use their oars in flight, nor could Gama 
overtake any of them for want of wind. The hbapitable harbour 
qf Melinda was the next place he reached. His men, almost worn 
out with fatigue and sickness, here received a second time every 
asdstance which an accomplished and generous prince could bestow. 
And having taken an ambassador on board, he again set sail, in 
hope that he might pass the Cape of Good Hope while the favour- 
able weather continued ; for his acquaintauco with the eastern seas 
now suggested to him that the tempestuous season was periodicaL 
Soon after he set eail his brother's ship struck on O'sand bank, and 
was burnt by order of the admiral. His brother and part of the 
crew he took into his own ship, the rest he sent on board of 
Coello's; nor were more hands now alive than were necessary to 
DDan the two ressols which remained. Having taken in ptovisiona 
at the island of Zanzibar (where they were kindly entertained by 
a Mohammedan prince of the same seet with the King of Melinda), 
they safely doubled the Capo of Good Hope on April 26, 1499, and 
continued till they reached the island of St. lago, in favourable 
weather. But a tempest here separated the two ships, and gave 
Gama and Coello an opportunity to show the goodness of their 
hearts in a manner which does honour to human nature. 

The admiral was now near the Azores, when Paulua de Gama, 
long worn with fatigue and sickness, was unable to endure the 
motion of the ship. Vasco, therefore, put into the island of Tercera, 
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in hope of bis brotlier'a recovery. And suet was his affection, that 
rather ttiau leave him lie gave the command of bis ship to one of 
his officers. But the hope of recoveiy was vain. John de Sa pro- 
ceeded to Liahon with the flag ship, while the admiral remtuned 
behind to soothe the dijathhed of his hrother, and perform his 
funeral rites. Coello, meanwhile, landed at Lisbon, and hearing 
that Gama had not arrived, imagined he might either be ship- 
wrecked or beating about in diatreas. Without seeing one of his 
family he immediately set sail again, on purpoae to bring relief Ip 
his friend and admiraL But this generoua design was prevented^, 
by an order from the king, ere he got out of the Tagus. 

The particulars of the voyage were now difTused by Coello, and 
the joy of the king was only equalled by the admiration of the 
people. Yet, white all the nation was fired with zeal to express 
their esteem of the happy admiral, he himself, the man who was 
such an enthusiast to the success of his voyage that he would 
wUlingly have saciiflced his life in India to aecure that success, was 
now in the completion of it a dejected mourner. The compUments 
of the Court, and' the shouts of the street, were irksome to him; for 
his hrother, the companion of his toils and dangers, was not there 
to share the joy. Aa soon as he had waited on the king, he shut 
himself up in a lonely house near the seaside at Belem, Irom 
whence it was some time ere he was drawn to mingle in puhUc life. 

During this important expedition, two years and almost two 
months elapsed. Of 160 men who went out, only 55 returned. 
These were all rewarded by the king, Coello was pensioned with 
100 ducats a year, and made a fidalgo, or gentleman of the king's 
houaehoid, a degree of nobility in Portugal, The title of Don waa 
annesed to the family of Yasco de Gama. He was appointed 
admiral of the eastern seas, with an annual salary of 3000 ducats, 
and a part of the king's arms was added to hts. Public thanks- 
givings to Heaven were celebrated throughout the churches of the 
kingdom; while feasts, dramatic performances, and chivalrous enter- 
tainmenta (or tournaments), according to the taste of that age, 
demonstrated the joy of Portugal. 

Pedro Alvarez Cahral was the second Portuguese admiral who 
sailed for India. He entered into alliance with Trimumpara, king 
of Cochin, and high priest of Malabar. (See Bk. i. p. 302.) 

Gama, having left six ahipa for the protection of Cochin and 
Cananor, had sailed for Portugal with twelve ships, laden with the 
riches of the East. As soon as bis departure was made known, the 
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zamorim made great preparations to attack Cochin — a city situated 
on an island, divided by an ann of the sea from the main-land. At 
one part, however, this creek vras fordable at low water* The 
zamorim having renewed the war, at length, by force of numbers 
and bribery, took the city ; and the King of Cochin, stripped of his 
dominions, but still faithful to the Portuguese, fled to the island of 
Viopia. Francisco Albuquerque, with other commanders, having 
heard of the fate of Cochin, set sail for its relief; the garrison of 
the zamorim fled, and Trimumpara was restored to his throne. 
Every precaution by which the passage to the island of Cochin 
might be secured was now taken by Pacheco. The Portuguese 
took the sacrament, and devoted themselves to death. The King 
of Cochin's troops amounted only to 5000 men, while the army of 
the zamorim numbered 57,000, provided with brass cannon, and 
assisted by two Italian engineers. Yet this immense army, laying 
siege to Cochin, was defeated. Seven times the zamorim raised new 
armies ; yet they were all vanquished at the fords of Cochin, by the 
intrepidity and stratagems of Pacheco. In the later battles the 
zamorim exposed himself to the greatest danger, and was sometimes 
sprinkled with the blood of his slain attendants — a circumstance 
mentioned in the Lusiad, bk. x. p. 304. He then had recourse to 
fraud and poison ; but all his attempts were baffled. At last, in 
despair, he resigned his throne, and shut himself up for the rest of 
his days in one of the temples. 

Soon after the kingdom of Cochin was restored to prosperity 
Pacheco was recalled. The King of Portugal paid the highest 
compliments to his valour, and gave him the government of a 
possession of the crown in Africa. But merit always has enemies : 
Pacheco was accused and brought to Lisbon in irons, where he 
remained for a considerable time chained in a dungeon. He was 
at length tried, and after a full investigation of the charges made 
against him, was honourably acquitted. His services to his country 
were soon forgotten, his merits were no longer thought of, and the 
unfortunate Pacheco ended his days in an alms-house — a circum- 
stance referred to in the Lusiad, bk. x. p. 305. 
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BOOK !• 

ARGUMENT. 

Statement of the finbjeot. luvocation to the muses of the Tagas. 
Herald calls an assembly of the gods. Jupiter foretells the future 
conquests of the Portuguese. . Bacchus, apprehensive that the Portu- 
guese may eclipse the glory acquired by himself in the conquest of 
India, declares against them. Venus, who sees in the Portuguese 
her ancient Romans, promises to aid their enterprise. Mars induces 
Jupiter to support them, and Mercury is sent to direct their course. 
Gama, commander of the expedition, lands at Mozambique and 
Mombas. Opposition of the Moors^ instigated by Bacchus. They 
grant Greuna a pilot who designs treacherously to take them to Quiloa 
to ensure the destruction of the whole expedition. 

ARMS and the Heroes, who from Lisbon's shore, 
Thro' seas * where sail was never spread before, 
Beyond where Ceylon lifts her spicy breast, 
And waves her woods above the wat'ry waste, 

^ The Lusiad ; in the original, Os Lusiadas, The Lusiads, from 
the Latin name {Lusitania) of Portugal, derived from Lusus or Lysas, 
the compani^tn of Bacchus in his travels, who settled a colony in 
Lusitania. See Plin. 1. iii. c. i. 

* Thro* seai where mlU tvas never spread hef&re, — ^M. Duperron de 
Castera, who has given a French prose translation, or rather para- 
phrase, of the Lusiad, has a long note on this passage, which, he tells 
us, must not be understood literally. Our author, he says, could not 
be ignorant that the Africa^ and Indian Oceans had been navigated 
before the times of the P.artuguese. The. Phoenicians, whose fleets 
passed the straits of Gibrttltar, made frequent voyages in these seas, 
though they carefully concealed the course of their navigation that 
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2 THE LUSIAD. 

With prowesa more than hnman forc'd their way 

To the fair kingdoma of the rising day; 

"What ware they wag'd, what aeas, what dangers pass'd, 

What glorioua empire crown' d their toila at last, 

Vonfrous I sing, on eoarins pinions borne, 

And all my conntij'a wars ' the song adorn ; 

What kings, what heroea of niy native land 

Thunder'd on Asia's and on Afric's strand : 

lUustrions shades, who levell'd in the dnst 

The idol-temples and tho shrines of lust : 

And where, erewhile, fonl demons were rever'd, 

To Holy Faith nnnnmber'd altars rear'd : ' 

lUnstrionB names, with deathless lanrels crown'd. 

While time rolls on in eveiy clime renown'd I 

Let Fame with wonder name tho Greek ' no more. 
What landa he saw, what toils at sea he bore ; 
Hor more the Trojan's wand'ring* voyage hoaat, 
What storms he brav'd on many a perilous coast r 
Ko more let Rome exult in Trajaji'a name. 
Nor Eastern conquesta Ammon's " pride proclaim ; 
A nohler hero's deeds demand my lays 
Than e'er adom'd the song of ancient days, 
Ulustrioua Gama,^ whom the waves obey'd. 
And whose dread sword the fate of empire sway'd. 

other natious miglit not become purtakera af tlioir IncratiTe trafSc — 
Bee the Peripliu of Haono, in Cory's Ancient PmgmL'nta.— Erf. 

' And all my counirj'i wars. — He interweaves artfully the Mrtory 
of Portugal.— Volt AIRE. 

' To Uoli/ Faith unnumbet'd nltan Tear'd. — In no period of history 
does human nature appear nith more shocking, more diabalical 
features than in the vast at Cortez, and the Spanish conqueTors of 
Boutb America. Zeal for the ChTistian religion nos esteemed, at the 
time of the Portugueae grandeur, as the most oordiial virtue, and to 
propagate Christianity and extirpate MohsmmeclaniBm were tho most 
eertain proofs of that zeal. In all their expeditions this was pro- 
fessedly a principal motive of the Lositanian mouarohs, and Camootis 
nnderslood the nature of opio poetry too well lo omit it. 

' THygaea, who ia the subject of tho Odyssey. 

• The voyaga of .Slneas, nesoribed in the ^neid of Virgil. 

' Alexanijoc the Qreat, who claimed to bo the son of Jopiter 
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And j-OTi, fair nympha of Tagne, parent stream, 
If e'er your meadowa were my pastoral theme, 
While yon. have listen'd, and by moonshine seen 
My footatepa wander o'er your banks of green, 
come auBpicioos, aad the song inspire 
With all the boldness oE your hero's fire : 
Deep and majestic let the numbers flow, 
And, rapt to heaven, with ardent fury glow, 
Unlike the verse that speaks the lover's grief. 
When heaving sighs afford tbeir soft relief, 
And hnmble reeds bewail the shepherd's pain ; 
Bat hke the warlike trcunpet be the strain 
To rouse the hero's ire, and far around, 
With equal rage, yonr warriors' deeds resonnd. 

And thon,' horn the pledge of happier days. 
To guard our freedom and our glories raise, 

' King SeboBtlati, who came to the throne in his minoiity. Though 
the WMm imttginBtion of Camoens antioipated the praiiea of the future 
haro, the young manacoh, like Virgil's Pollio, had not the happinesB 
to f ulfil the proph»<f, Tlia endowments and (interprigjng genius 

EromlHed, indeed, a glorious reign. Ambitions of miliUry liturels, he 
id a powertni army into Africa, on purpose to replace Muley Hamet 
on the throne of Morocco, from which ho had been deposed by Muley 
Moluoco. On the 4th tit August, 1578, in the twenty-fifth year of his 
age, he gave battle t« the ueurpor on the plains of Alcazar. This 
was that memorable engagement, to nhich the Moorish Emperor, 
extremely weakened by eickness, was carried in his litter. By the 
impetnoaity of the attack, the first line of the Mooriah infantry was 
broken, and the second disordered. Muley Molucco on this mounted 
hia horse, drew hia sabre, and would have put himself at the head of 
hda troops, but was prevented by his attendants. His emotion of mind 
was so great that he fell from his horse, and one of hia guards having 
conght him in bis arms, couveyed him to hia litter, where, putting hia 
finger ou hia lipa to enjoin them silence, he immediately expired. 
U^et Tabs ativid by the curlaios of the carriage, opened them from 
time to time, and gaTo out orders as if he had received them from the 
Emperor. Victory declared for the Moors, and the defeat of the 
Portagaesa was so total, that not above fifty of their whole army 
escaped, Hieren de Mundo^ and Sebastian de Mesa relate, that 
DoD Sebastian, after having two horses killed under him, was sor- 
rounded and taken ; but the party who hod scoured him, quarrelliug 
among themselves whose prisoner he was, a Moorish officer rode op 
and slmok the king a blow over the right eye, which brought him 
to the ground; when, despairing of ransom, the others killed him. 
About twenty years after this fatal defeat there appeared a atraagor 
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Given to the world to spread. Religion's away, 
And ponr o'er many a land the mental day, 
Thy fntnre hononra on thy shield behold, 
The cross and victor's wreath etnboss'd in gold ; 
At thy commanding frown we ti'uat to see, 
Tho Turk and Arab bend the snppliant knee r 
Beneath the morn,"- dread king, thine empire lies. 
When midnight veUs thy Lusitanian' skies ; 

at Venioe,Vlio called himself Sebastian, King of Portugal, 
BO peifeoti; resembled, that tlio Portugiieee of that city Hckcowledged 
him fac their sovereign. He nnderweiit twenty-eight examinatiooa 
before a committee of the nobles, in which he gave a diatinot 
acooont of the manner in irliich bo hod pusaed hie time from the fatal 
defeat at Alcazar. It woa objected, tnat the buccbsbot of Unley 
Molucca sent a corpse to Foitugnl which had been owned as that oC 
tha king by the Portuguese aobility who survived the battlo. To 
this be replied, that his valet de ohambre had produced that body to 
facilitate his escape, and that the nobility acted upon the some motive, 
and Mesa and Baena confess, that some of the nobility, after Iheir 
return to Portugal ackuonlcdgui that the corpse was so disfigured 
with wounds that it was impossiblo to know it. Ho showed natural 
marks on his body, which many remembered on the person of the 
ting whose name he aaenmed. He entered into a minute detail of 
the transactions that bad paseed between himself and the republic, 
and mentioned the scorotB of several conversations with the Venetian 
ambassadors in the palace of Lisbon. Ho fell into tho hands of the 
Spaniards, who conducted him to Naples, where they treated him 
with the most barbarous indignities. After they had often eiposed 
him, mounted on an ass, to the cruel insults of the brutal mob, he waa 
shipped on board a galley, as a slave. He was then carried to St. 
Lucar, from thcnco to a castle in the heart of Castile, and never was 
heard of more. The finaness of bis behaviour, his singular modesty 
and heroical patience, are mentioned with admiration by Le Clede. 
To the last he maintained the tmth of hia assertions ; a word never 
slipped from his lips which might countenance tho charge of imposture, 
or justify the orudty of his persecutors. 

' Portugal, when Comoens wrote his Lusiad, was at the zenith of 
its power and splendour. The glorious succcsstjs which had attended 
the arms of the Portuguese in Africa, had gained them the highest 
military reputation. Their fleets covered the ocean. Their dominions 
and Bettlements estended along the western and eastern sides of the 
vast African continent. From the Ited Soa to China and Japan, they 
were sole masters of the riches of the East ; and in America, the 
fertih) and extensive regions of Brazil completed their empire. 

' Lnsitania is the Latin name of a Roman province wliich com- 
prised tho greater part of the modem kingdom of Portugal, besides 
a considerable portion of Leon and Spanish Estremadura '^' 
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And when, dGHcendiug in the western main, 

The sun' still riaeB on thy length 'ning' reign: 

Thou blooming scion of the noblcBt stem, 

Oar nation's eafet;, and oar age's gem, 

young Sebastian, hasten to the prime 

Of manly yontb, to Fame's high temple climb : 

Yet now attentive hear the Muso'a lay 

"While thj green years to manhood speed away: 

The yonttifol terrors of thy brow snspend, 

And, oh, propitious to the song attend — 

The nuni'rous song, by pab-iot- passion fir'd, 

A:n.d by the glories of thy race inspir'd; 
fTo be the herald of my country's fame 
^My first ambition and my dearest aim : 
)Nor conqaeata fabuloas nor actions vain, 
VThe Muse's pastime, here adorn the strain s 

Orlando's fnry, and Bugero's rage. 

And all the heroes of th' Aonian page,' 

The dreams of bards snrpasa'd the world shall view. 

And own their boldest fictions may be tme ; 

SnipaHB'd and dimni'd by the snperiop blaze 

Of G-ama's mighty deeds, whieii here bright Troth displays. 

Kor more let History boast her heroes old. 

Their glorious rivals here, dread prince, behold: 

Here shine the valiant Nanio's deeds uufeign'd, 

Whose single arm the falling state snstaiu'd; 

' Theaun. — Inittat6tl,perhttpB,fromEutiliiiB, epeakingof theEoinau I 

Empire— ' 

Volvitur ipie Uhi, qui conspidl omnia, Fliabtia, 

Atqite tuU orioa in iua comiit equo» ; 

OF, more probably, &ain tlieae liaea of Buchanan, addreassd to John HL 1 

King of Fartugidi the gramlfatber of SebaBtian — 

JnguB tuil Pluebui regnii orfenijiiB eadentqus 

Vix tonffumfetso amderei axe diem. 

El quaamque coffo se rtircunivohil OlympO 

Afftdget ratOiM Jlatnma minbtra tuie. 

' i.e. poetic, Aonia wae the uocitiat miiDe of Bientla, in which I 

country waa a fountain saorod 1« the Musoe, wbeuco Juvenal einga of I 

' ' EQamonred of the wooda, and fitted Cor drioMng 
At the fountaise of the Aonides." 

Jdt. Sut. Tii. 58. 



Here fearless Egas' wars, and, Fnas, thine. 
To give full ardour to the song combine ; 
But ardour equal to your martial ire 
Demands the thnnd'ring eonnds of Homer'a lyre. 
To match tbe Twelve so long by barda renown' d, ' 
Here brave Magricio and hia peera are crown'd 
(A glorious Twelve I) with deathleaa lanrela, won 
la gallant arms before the English throne. 
TJnmatch'd no more the Glallic Charles ahall atand, 
Nor Cieaar'a name the first of praise command : 
Of nobler acta the crown'd Alonzo' see, 
Thy valiant sires, to whom the bended knee 
Of vanquish'd Afric bow'd. Nor leaa in fame, 
He who confin'd the rage of civil flame, 
Tbe godlike John, beneath whose awful sword 
Rebellion crouch'd, and trembliDg own'd him lord 
Those heroes, too, who thy bold flag unfurl'd. 
And spread thy banners o'er the Eastern world, 
Whose Bpeara aubdn'd the kingdoms of the mom. 
Their namea and glorious wars the song adorn : 
The daring Gaua, whose unequall'd name 
(Proud monarch) shines o'er all of naval fame : 
Castro the bold, ia anna a peerless knight. 
And stern Pnoheco, dreadful in the fight : 
The two Almeydas, names for ever dear. 
By Tago's nymphs embalm'd with many a tear ; 
Ah, still their early fate the nymphs shall mourD, 
And bathe with many a, tear their hapless um : 
Nor ahal! the godliie Albuqnerque restrain 
The Muse's fary ; o'er the purpled plain 
The Muse shall lead him in bis thund'iing car 
Amidst hia glorious brothers of the war. 
Whose fame in arms reaounda from sky to sky. 
And bids their deeds the power of death defy. 
And while, to thee, I tune the duteous lay, 
Assume, potent king, thine empire's sway ; 

' To mateh the Ticelve lo long by barda rcnoan'd. — The TttcIvo 
Peera of Fmnoe, often mentioned in the old romftnees. For the 
eplBoda of Magricio and hia elovea oompaDionB, Bee tho sixth Luei&d. 

■ AfonBn in Fortuguoee. In the first edition Miokle hadAlfoiiBO, 
which he altered to Alonzo in the seoond edition. '^ 
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With thy brave Lost through Afric march alon^, 
And give new triumphs to immorla,! song; 
On thee with eameat eyes the nations -wait, 
And, cold with dread, the Moor expects his fate ; 
The barb'rona mountaineer on Taurns' brows 
To thy expected yoke his ahonlder bows; 
Fair Thetis woos thee with her blue domain, 
Her nuptial Bou, and fondly yields her reiffn, 
And from the bow'ra of heav'n thy grandsires^ see 
Their various Tirtuea bloom afreah in thee ; 
One for the joyful days of peace renown'd, 
And one with war's triumphant laurels crown'd: 
With joyful hands, to deck thy manly brow. 
They twine the laurel and the olive-bongh ; 
With joyful eyes a glorious throne they see, 
In Fame's eternal dome, reserv'd for thee. 
^ Yet, while thy youthful hand delays to wield 
The aceptre'd power, or thunder of the field. 
Here view thine Argonauts, in seas unknown, 
And all the terrors of the burning zone, 
Till their proud standards, rear'd in other skies, 
And all their conquests meet thy wond'ring' eyes. 

Now, far from land, o'er Neptune's dread abode 
The Lusitanian fleet triumphant rode ; 
Onward they traced the wide and lonesome niain, 
Where changeful Proteus leads his scaly train; 
The dancing vanes before the zephyrs flow'd, 
And their bold keels the trackless ocean plough 'd ; 
Unplongh'd before, the grcen-ting'd billows rose, 
And curl'd and whiten'd round the nodding prows. 



' Thy grandtirei. — John III. King of Portugal, celebrated for a 
long aud peaceful reign; and the Emperor Charles V., vrho was 
engaged in almoat continual warn. 

* Borne critics have ooudomnsd Virgil for stopping his narrative 
to introducu even a short obserratiou of hia own, Milton's beautiful 
oomplaint of hie biindness has been blamed for the same reasou, ss 
t>eing QD pntt of the subject of his poem. The address of Camogus 
to Don Sebastian at the concluBion of the tenth Lusiad has not 
escaped the same censure ; though in gome measnre undesorrodly, 
as the poet has had the art to interweave therein some part of the 
general argument of his poem. 
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When Jove, the god who with a, thought controls 

Tho Kiging Boas, and balances the poles, ^ 

From hoav'n beheld, and will'd, in aoy'raign state, 

To fix the Eastern World's depending fate. 

Swift at his nod th' Olympian herald flies. 

And calls th' immortal senate of the akiea ; 

Where, from the aov'reign throne of earth and heav'n, 

Th' immntable decrees oE fate are given. 

Instant the regents of the spheres of light, 

And those who rule the paler orbs of eight, 

With those, the gods whoso delegated away 

The bnming Sonth and frozen North ohpy ; 

And they whose empires see the day-atar riae, 

And evening Phcobas leave the western skies, 

All instant pour'd along the milky road, 

Heavenia crystal pavements glitt'ring as they trod : 

And now, obedient to the dread command, 

Before thoir awful lord in order stand. 

Sublime and dreadful on his regal throne. 
That glow'd with stars, and bright aa lightning elione, 
Th' immortal Sire, who darts the thnnder, sat, 
The crown and sceptre added solemn state ; 
Tho crown, of heaven's own pearls, whose ardent rays, 
Flam'd round his brows, ontshone the diamond's blaze: 
His breath anch galea of vital fragrance shed, 
As might, with sudden life, inspire the dead: 
Supreme Control thron'd in his awful eyes 
Appear'd, and mark'd the monarch of the skies. 
On seats that burn'd with pearl and ruddy gold. 
The subject gods their aov'reign lord enfold. 
Each in his rank, when with a voice that shook 
The tow'rs of beav'n, the world's dread ruler spoke : 

■' Immortal beirs of light, my purpose hear. 
My couoaela ponder, and tlio Fates revere : 
Unless Oblivion o'er your minds has thrown 
Her dark blank shades, to you, je gods, are known 
The Fafffl's decree, and ancient warlike fame 
Of that bold race which boasts of Lnsns' name ; 
That bold advent'rons race, the Fates declare, 
A potent empire in the East shall rear. 



Surpassing Babel'a or the Persian fame, 

Prond Grecia's boast, or Rome's illnstrions nnme. 

Oft frojn these brilliimt seats have yon. beheld 

The sons of Lnsns on the dnsty field, 

Thocgh few, triumphant o'er the nnm'rons Mooi-s, 

Till, from the beauteoua lawns on Tagna' shores 

They drove the cmel foe. And oft has heav'n 

Before their troops the prond Castilians driv'n ; 

While Victory her eagle-wings display'd 

Where'er their warriors -wav'd the shining blade, 

Hor rests nntnown how Lusus' heroes stood 

When Home's ambition dyed the world with blood ; 

What glorious laurels Viriatns ' gain'd. 

How oft his aword with Roman gore was stain'd j 



Being appoinlod general, ho defeated Vetiliua 
the pTEetor, wlio iuiiiiiis.ttded in LoBititniti, or farther Spain, After 
this he defeatid, in three pitched battliu, tha prnttors, (J. PlantliiR 
Eypsffiufi nhi Ckiidiua UAimftDus, though they le<l agminBt him 
very numeioiiB armies. For tix jears he couliaued victoriom, 
patting the Rmnana to flight wherever he mot them, and laying 
waste tho counttieB of their allit^. Having obtained auoh advan- 
tages over the proconeal, Servilianas, that the only cboioo whioh 
WBB left to the Boman army was death or slavery, the bruvs Viriutua, 
instead of putting them ^1 to the sword, bb he ooiild ea«Uj have 
done, sent a deputation to the general, oSeriog to conclude a peace 
with him on this single condition, Tliat Ke thoald Boniiniie matttr of 
ihe country now in hit poioer, and thai tJta Itomatu ihoald remain poi- 
leued of ci« reit of Spain. 

The proconBid, who oipooted nothing but death or alavary, 
thongbt Iboeo very favourable and moilerate terms, and wllhoal 
hesitation oonelnded a peace, which was aoon after mtiflei! by liis 
Roman senate and people. Yiriutua, by thin treaty, onmplntoa the 
glorious design he bad always in view, whinb wan to eront ■ kingdom 
in the vast country he had conquered liom the ropuUlo. And, had 
it not been for the treachery of the Bonuuu, he woitld likTo bocomo, aa 
Flonu cnlU him, the Bomidiis of Spain. 

The Betinte, desiroiu to revenge their kte dofoat, soon after (hi* 
peace, ordered Q. 8ervilins Cmpio to exasperate Virisliu, aud turn* 
him, by repeated aff^ontij, to commit tbe first mt» if bo*ttllly. Hut 
this tnean artifice did not succeed: Viristiis would tuA \m prmokHl 
to a breach of the peace. On this the Conanrlpt FoUiora, to iJia 
eternal disgrace of their republic, ordered CcpLa i> ilMlore war. anil 
to proclaim ViriatuB, who had giVL-B uo [irovucali'jii, all eui-iziy Iii 
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And wbat fair palma their martial ardonr i 

When led to battle by the chief renown'd, 

Who^ feign'd a dtemon, in a deer conceal'd. 

To li'i" the counsels of the goda reveal'd. ' 

And now, ambitious to exteud their sway 

Beyond their conquests on the eouthmost bay 

Of Afrie's swarthy coast, on floating wood 

They brave the terrors of the dreaiy flood, 

Where only black-wing'd mists have hover'd o'er, 

Dr driving clonds have sail'd the wave before ; 

Beneath new skies they hold their dreadful way 

To reach the cradle of the new-bom day : 

And Fate, whose mandates unrevok'd remain, 

Has will'd that long shall Lnsna' offspring reign 

The lords of that wide aea, whose waves behold 

The sun come forth enthron'd in burning gold. 

Bnfc now, the tedious length of winter past, 

Distreaa'd and weak, tho heroes faint aS last. 

What gulfs they dar'd, you saw, what storms fchoy brav'i 

Beneath what various heav'ns their banners wav'a ! 

ITow Mercy pleads, and soon the rising land 

To their glad eyes shall o'er the waves expand ; 

As welcome friends the natives shall receive. 

With bounty feast them, and with joy relieve. 

And, when refreshment shall their strength renew. 

Thence shall they turn, and their bold route pursue." 

So spoko bigh Jove : the gods in silence heard. 
Then rising, each by turns his thougbta preferc'd : 
But chief was Bacchus of the adverse train ; 
Fearful he was, nor fear'd his pride in vain, 
Should Lusus' race arrive on India's shore. 
His ancient honours would be known no more ; 

Rome. To thiH haaenesB Cspio added ouo still greater ; lie eorruptod 
the smbaaBiidorH whom Viriotna had sent to negotiate with him, who, 
at the instigation of the Roman, treacheronely murdered their pro- 
tector and general whilo ho slept. — Unit. Hibtoby. 

' Sertoiius. who woa iniited by the LuBittinianB Ui defeod them 
againEt the Komans, He hod a taiue white hind, which he had 
aooustomed to follow him, and from whioh he pretended to receive the 
ucCione of Diana. B; thle artifice tie impoBed upon the aaper- 
in of that people. * 
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No more in Nysa ^ Bhoald the native tell 

Wliat kings, what mighty hoBta before him fell. 

The fertile yalea beneath the rising Boa 

He yiow'd as bis, by right of victory won. 

And deem'd that ever in immortal aong 

The Conqueror's title should to him belong. 

Yet Fate, he knew, had will'd, that loos'd from Spain 

Boldly advent'roTig thro' the polar main, 

A warhke race, shoald come, renown'd in urma. 

And shake the eastern world with war's alarms, 

Whose glorious conqneats and eternal fame 

In black Oblivion's waves shonld whelm his name. 

Urania-Vonns,' queen of sacred love, 
Arose and fixed her asking eyes on Jove ; 
Her eyes, well pleas'd, in Lusus' sons conld trace 
A kindred likeness to the Roman race, 
For whom of old aach kind regard she bore ; ' 
The same their triumphs on Barbaria'p shore, 
The same the ardour of their wariike flame, 
Tha manly miiBic of thoir tongae the same ; ' 
Affection thne the lovely goddess sway'd, 
Nor less what Fate's nnblotted page display'd, 

' No more in Njsa. — An anciont city in India sacred to BaochuB. 
* UraniurVeaaa. — Ad Italian poet has given the fullowing descrip* 
tion of the celestial Veniia — 

Queila i vaga di Dio Veneiv helUt 
Vicina al SoU, e lopra ogni alira ateUa 
Que^a i qtieHa beala, a cui a'inehina, 
A Bui t( volge deiiando amore, 
Ckiamata eui del Ciel ram e divitia 
Bdta eke rien Ira noi per nontro haaon, 
Fer far le meiUi detiando oE Cielo 
Obliare P oiirui col pmprio vf lo.— -Maetbl. 
B the cots in the Second Book on the follDning passage — 

Am wften in Jda'a boioer sfca stood 0/ yore, etc. 

ka moBly musio of their iong^ie the lame. — -OamoSiiB aaya ; 

E na lingoa, na qrtat quaiide imaniHa, 

Compouca camip^fLo cr^que he Latina, 

Qualiflcations ate never elegant in poetry. Fanabaw's tranalation 

and Ibe original both provu tliU : 

Whieh the Viinka Latin, with roiall dross among. 
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Wbero'er tbis people ahonld tlieir empire raise, 

She knew her altars would unniimber'd blaze, 

And barb'rous nations at her holy ahrine 

Be hnmaniz'd and tanght her lore divine. 

Her spreading hononrs thus the one inspir'd. 

And one the dread to lose his worship fir'd. 

Their Btrnggling factions shook th' Olympian state 

With all the clam'rons tempest of debate. 

Thus, when the atonn with sudden gast invades 

The ancient forest's deep and lofty ahadea, 

The bursting whirlwinds tear their rapid course. 

The shatter'd oaks craeh, and with echoes hoarse 

The mountains gi-oan, while whirling on the blast 

The thick'ning leaves a gloomy darkness cast; 

Such was the tumult in the blest abodes. 

When liars, high tow'ring o'er the rival gods, 

Stepp'd forth : stem sparkles from his eye- balls glanc 

And now, before the throne of Jove advanc'd, 

O'er his left shoulder his broad shield he throws, 

And lifts his helm "■ above hia dreadful brows : 

Bold and enrag'd he atanda, and, frowning round. 

Strikes his tall spear-stafF on the Bounding ground ; 

Heav'n trembled, and the light tnm'd pale ' — such dreadV 

Hia fierce demeanour o'er Olympus spread — 

When thns the warrior r " Eternal Sire, 

Thine is the sceptre, thine the thunder's fire, 

Supreme dominion thine ; then. Father, hear, 

Shall that bold race which once to thee was dear, 

Who, now fulfilling thy docreos of old, 

Through these wild waves their fearless jonmey hold, 

Shall that bold race no more thy care engage, 

But sink the victims of unhallow'd rage ! 

Did Bacchus yield to Reason's voice divine, 

Bacchns the cause of Lusas' sona would join, 

Lusua, the lov'd companion of his cares, 

His earthly toils, his dangers, and hia wars : 

' i.e. helmet. 

' — onii the liglil ium'd pale. — The thought in the origlnftl 

has Bomething in it nildty great, though it la not espreased ia the 
happiest manoer of Camoona — 

ceo tremfo, e Jpollo detonado 
Bum jMHCo it lui pcrdco, coino ii\fiaile. 
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But enyy etill a foe to worth will prove, 

To worth, though guarded by the ftrm of Jove. 

" Then thon, dread Lord of Fate, nnmor'd remain, 
Ifor let weak change thine awful conuaelfl stain, 
For Lnans' race thy pronus'd favour show : 
Swift aa the arrow from Apolio'a bow 
Let Maia's ^ son explore the wat'ry way, 
Where, spent with toil, with weary hopes, they strayj 
And safe to harbour, through the deep tmtrie*^ 
Let him, empower' d, their wand'ring veeBelB gnide ; 
There let them hear of India's wish'd-for shore. 
And balmy reet their fainting strength reetore." 

He Bpote : high Jove aesenting bow'd the head. 
And floating clouds of nectar'd fragrance shed : 
Then, lowly bending to th' Eternal Sire, 
Each in his duteouti rank, the gods retire. 

Whilflt thus in heaven'a bright pala«e fate wa« welgh'd 
Bight onward atill the brave ArmiKia strajed: 
Eight on they eteer by Ethiopia's strand 
And pastoral Madagascar's * verdant land. 
Before the balmy galea of cheerful spring, 
With heav'n their friend, they spread the canvas wing , 
The eky cerulean, and the breathing air. 
The lasting promise of a calm declare. 
Behind them now the Cape of Praso ' bends, 
Another ocean to their view extends, 
Where black-topp'd islands, to their longing eyes, 
Lav'd by the gentle waves,' in prospect rise. 

' Mercury, the cneasengei" of tie goda. — Ed. 

* And patloral Ma doif iwcar.— Called by the ancient gecignphat, 
Heimthia aod Cerna Ethiopica ; liy tlie nutivea, the Itlaad of tlio 
Hood : aud by tha Portugueee, the Lile of St. LaureucD, on whtwo 
fMtival tber discovered it. 

* ProB. — Nnmo of a promonlflry near the Bed Sea.— £<!. 

* Laifd by Iha gentle ataTei, — Tbe niiginal wtje, the aea ibowad 
them new ialanda, which it enciralcd twd laved. Thai p - ' --■ '-- 
Fanahaw — 

Neptune diKloid new itla which he did plaf 
Ahoat, and icith hit billoat dajic't the hay. 
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But Gama (captain of the venfrous band, 

Of bold emprize, and born for high command. 

Whose martial firea, with prudence close allied, 

Ensur'd the amiloa of fortane on his side) 

Bears oS those shores which waste and wild appear'd, 

And eastward still for happier cHmates steer'd : 

When gath'ring ronnd, and black'nJug o'er the tide, 

A fleet of small canoes the pilot spied ; 

Hoisting their sails of palm-tree leaves, inwove 

With cnrions art, a swarming crowd they move : 

Long were their boats, and sharp to bound along 

Tbrongh the daab'd waters, broad their oars and strong n 

The bending rowers on their features bore 

The swarthy marks of Phaeton's "■ fall of yore : 

When flaming lightnings scorch'd the banks of Po, 

And nations blacken'd in the dread o'ertbrow. 

Their garb, discover'd as approaching nigh. 

Was cotton strip'd with many a gaudy dye ; 

'Twas one whole piece beneath one arm confin'd. 

The rest hnng loose and flntter'd oo the wind; 

AJl, but oug breast, above the loins was bare, 

And swelling turbans bound their jetty hair : 

Their arms were bearded darts and fanlchions broad, 

And warlike music sounded aa they row'd. 

With joy the sailors saw the boats draw near. 

With joy beheld the human face appear : 

What nations these, their wond'ring thoughts explore, 

What rites they follow, and what God adore ! 

And now with hands and 'kerchiefs wav'd in air 

The barb'rons race their friendly mind declare. 

Glad were the crew, and ween'd that happy day 

Should end their dangers and their toils repay. 



in quest of udventuTDS, he landed at EpiruB, from nhence 
he went to Itiil; to ece hia intuns.te friend Cygnus. Phaeton wag 
skilled in aitrnlog;, from whence he arrogatetl to himaelf the title 
of the Bou of Apollo. One da; in the lioat of eummer, as he was 
ridicE along the bankB of the Fo, Ma horses took fright at a elap of 
thunder, and plunged into the river, where, together with their maeter, 
they perialied. CygunB, wLo waa a poet, celebrated the death of his 
friend in verse, from whence the fable. — Vid. Plutaicb, in Vit. Pjrr. 
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The lofty roaBta tlie ninible youths ascend. 

The ropes they hanj, and o'er the yard-arma bend; 

And now their bowsprits pointing to the shore, 

(A safe moon'd bay), with slacken'd sails they bore: 

With cheerfnl shouts they fnrl the gather'd sail 

That less and less flaps qniv'ring on the gale ; 

The prows, their speed stopp'd, o'er the surges nod, 

The falling anchors dash the foaming flood ; 

When, sndden as they stopp'd, the swarthy race, 

With aniiles of friendly welcome on each face, 

The ship's high sides swift by the cordage climb: 

Dlnstrioas Gami, with an air sublime, 

Soften'd by mild hnmanity, receives, 

And to their chief tke hand of friendship gives, 

Bids spread the board, and, instant as he said, 

Along the deck the festive board is spread : 

The sparkling wine in crystal gobleta glows, 

And round and ronnd with cheerful welcome flows. 

While thna the vine its sprightly glee inspires, 

From whence the fleet, the swarthy chief enquires. 

What seas they past, what 'vantage would attain, 

And what the shore their pnrpose hop'd to gain ? 

"Froni farthest west," the Luaian race reply, 

" To reach the golden Eastern shores we try. 

Through that nnbonnded sea whose billows roll 

From the cold northern to the southern pole; 

And by tlie wide eitent, the dreary vast 

Of Afric's bays, already have we past ; 

And many a sky have seen, and many a shore, 

Where but sea monsters cut the waves before. 

To spread the glories of onr monarch's reign, 

For India's shore we brave the trackless main, 

Oar glorious toil, and at his nod would brave 

The dismal gulfs of Acheron's' black wave. 

And now, in turn, your race, your country tell. 

If on yonr lips fair truth delights to dwell 

To ns, nnconseions of the falsehood, show 

What of tliese seas and India's site you know." 

' Acheron.— The river of Hadee, or hell— Ed. 
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"Ritde are the nativee here," the Moor replied; 
" Dark are their miuds, and brute-desire their guide : 
Ent we, of alien blood, and atraogera here, 
Nor hold their customs nor their laws revere. 
From Abram's race onr hoty prophet sprang,' 
An angel tanght, and heaven inapir'd his tongue; 
TTi" sacred rites and mandatea we obey. 
And distant empires own his holy sway. 
From isle to isle onr trading veasela roam, 
Mozambique's harbour onr conunodioiiB home. 
If then jour sails for India's shore expand. 
For sultry Ganges or Hydaspea' ' strand, 
Here shall you find a pilot akill'd to guide 
Throagh all the dangers of the perilous tide, 
Though wido-apread shelvoa, and cmel rocks unseen, 
Lurk in the way, and whirlpools rage between. 
Accept, meanwhile, what frnita these islands hold. 
And to the regent let your wish be told. 
Then may your matea the needful stores profide, 
And all your various wanta be here anpplied." 

So apake the Moor, and bearing smiles untme 
And signs of friendship, with hia bands withdrew. 
O'erpower'd with joy unhop'd the sailors stood. 
To &id such kindnesa on a shore so rude. 

Now shooting o'er the flood his fervid blaze. 
The red-brow'd sua withdraws his beam.y rays ; 
Safe in the bay the crew forget their cares. 
And peaceful rest their wearied strength repairs. 
Calm twilight now° his drowsy mantle spreads, 
And shade on shade, the gloom still deep'ning, sheds. 



i 



' The Hydaspea waa a tributary of tliB ri 

' OoJm iailight note. — CamoSns, in thia passage, has imitated 
Homer in t!ia manner of Virgil : by diTcrsifjing tbo aceoe he has 
made the deettription liia own. The passage alluded ta is in the 
eighth Iliad — 
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The moon, fall orh'd, forsakes her wat'ry cave, 

And lifts hor lovely head, above the wave. 

The snowy Bplendonra of her modest ray 

Stream o'er the glist'iiiiig waves, and qniv'ting play: 

Around her, glitt'ring on the heaven's arch'd brow, 

Unnnmber'd stare, encloe'd in azure, glow. 

Thick as the dew-drops of the April dawn. 

Or May-flowera crowding o'er the daisy-lawn: 

The canvas whit«na in the silvery beam, 

And with a mild pale red the pendants gleam : 

The masta' tall shadows tremble o'er the deep j 

The peacefnl winds a holy silence keep ; 

The watchman's carol, echo'd from the prowa, 

Alone, at times, awakes the still repose. 

Aurora now, with dewy Instre bright, 
Appears, ascending on the rear of night. 
With gentle hand, aa seeming oft to pause, 
The purple curtains of the morn she draws ; 
The ann comes forth, and soon the joyful crew. 
Each aiding each, their jojfal tasks pnrane. 
Wide o'er the decks the spreading sails they throw ; 
From each tall mast the waving streamers flow ; 
All seemB a festive holiday on board 
To welcome to the fleet the island's lord. 
With equal joy the regent sails to meet. 
And brings fresh cates, his off'rings, to the fleet: 
For of his kindred race their line he deema, 
That savage race' who msh'd from Caspia's atreams, 
Thus elegantly tranBlnted hj Pope : — 

As irhen the moon, refulgent lamp of nigkl, 
O'er hearen'a clear ature spreadg her aacred light. 
When not a bnaih dUivrlia the deffp (Arena, 
And not a cload o'erauti the loUmn laerK ; 
AnyoTid her throne the vivid ptaneti rt/U, 
And ilart unninnber'd gUd the glowing pole, 
(fer the dark tree* a yelimner verdure thed, 
And Up with lilver every tnonnlain'i head ; 
Then thine Ike valei, the roela in protperi riee, 
A flood of glory bunt* from all the ikiet : 
The Bonsriou* t«<ain», rejoicing in " 
Hye the blue vault, and Uei* the tu 
w Tltrke, oc Osmanli Turcofaaus.— 
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And trinmpli'd o'er tbe East, and, Asia won, 

In proud Byzantinm' fin'd their haagbty throne. 

Brave Vasco hails the chief with honest smiles. 

And gift for gift with liberal hand he piles. 

His gifts, the boast of Europe's heart disclose, 

And sparkling red the wine of Tagns flows. 

High on the shronda the wond'ring sailors hnng, 

To note the Moorish garb, and barb'rons tongue : 

Nor less the subtle Moor, with wonder fir'd, 

Their mien, their dress, aud lordly ships admir'd : 

Much he enquires their king's, their country's name, 

And, if from Turkey's fertile shores they came ? 

"What God they worshipp'd, what their aaered lore. 

What arms they wielded, and what armour wore ? 

To whom brave G-iMi: "Nor of Hagar's blood 

A*" I, nor plough from Ismaera ahorea the flood; 

From Europe's strand I trace the foamy way, 

To find the regions of the infant day. 

The God we worship stretch'd yon heaven's high bow. 

And gave these swelling waves to roll below; 

The hemisphcrea of night and day He Bprcad, 

He scoop'd each vale, and rear'd each mountain's head; 

His Word produc'd the nationa of the earth, 

And gave the spirits of the sky their birth ; 

On earth, by Him, his holy lore was given. 

On earth He came to raise mankind to heaven. 

And now behold, what moat yonr eyes desire, 

Our shining armour, and our arms of fire ; 

For who has once in friendly peace beheld. 

Will dread to meet them on the battle field." 

Straight as he spoke' the warlike stores diaplay'd 
Their glorious show, where, tire on tire inlaid, 



OTiffuial, of thirtj-two lineB, which M. CBstera has reduced into Uie 
fallowing Bentence : IjBiir Ootemear fait differeniee gveitioiu an Capi- 
taine, qui pour Is tatUfuin hd expliqm m pea de» tnoU la Religion qne 
la Porlugaia niivent, Vtuage det arvtes doat tl« te aerveat dtuit la 
gaerre, et le deesein qxti let amhie. 
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Appear'd of glitt'rmg' steel the cantbinea, 
There the plnm'd helma,' and pond'rona brigandraOB;' 
O'er the broad baoklers eculptnv'd orbs emboss'd 
The crooked faulchiona, dreadful blades were crose'd : 
Here clasping greaves, and plated maU-qnilta strong ; 
The long-bowB here, and rattling qniverB hung, 
And like a grove the bumish'd spears were seen, ' 
With darta and halberta double-edged between j 
Her* dread greoadoes and tremendoua bombs. 
With deaths ten thousand lurking in their wombs, 
And far around, of brown and dusky red. 
The pointed pilea of iron balls wore spread. 
The bombardiers, now to the regent's view 
The thund'ring mortars and the cannon drew ; 
Tet, at their leader's nod, the sons of flame 
(For brave and gen'rous ever are the same) 
Withheld their hands, nor gave the secda of fire 
To rouse the thunders of the dreadful tire. 
For Gaka'b soul diadain'd the pride of show 
Which acts tho lion o'er the trembling roe. 

His joy and wonder oft the Moor espresa'd, 
But r^ikling hate lay brooding in his breast ; 
With smiles 'obedient to his will's control, 
He veils the purpose of hia treach'roua soul : 
Fop pilots, conscioas of the Indian strand. 
Bravo Vasco snea, and bids the Moor command 
What bounteoua gifts shall recompense tbeir toils ; 
The Moor prevents him with aasenting smiles, 
Besolved that deeds of death, not words of air. 
Shall first tho hatred of his soul declare ; 
Such sadden rage his rankling mind posaess'd. 
When G^ua's lips Messiah's name confess' d. * 

' i^., helmote. * Coata of msil. 

* When Gama'a Upi Meieiah'i name eon/ess'd.~ThiM, anil the reaann 
of the Mooi'b Lute, ia entirely olnitted by Caatera. The original 
is, the Moor conceivud hatred, " knowing they were followers of 
the troth which the Bon ot David taught." Tbua rendorod by 
FanebftT : — 

Kmncing they fiHom that Mnerring light, 
The Son 0/ DavM holds oat in his Book, 
a (gOTeraor of Mozambii^uo) mudo do doubt but or:r people 
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Oh deptli of Heaven's dread will, ttat ranc'rous hate 
On Heaven's beat lov'd in ev'ry clime ahonld wait ! 
Now, smiling ronnd on all the wond'ring crew 
The Moor, attended by hia bands, withdrew ; 
Hia nimble barges hooq a.pproacb'd the land. 
And fihonts of joy receiv'd him on the strand. 

From heaven's high dome the vintage-god^ beheld 
(Whom nine long months hia father's thigh conceal'd) |fl 
Well pleas'd he mark'd the Moor'a determin'd hate 
And thus his mind revolv'd in self-debate : — 

"Has Heaven, indeed, snch gloriona lot ordain'd. 
By Luaus' raco such coaqueata to be gain'd 
O'er warlike cations, and on India's shore. 
Where I, unrivall'd, claim'd the palm before ? 
I, sprang from Jove ! And shall these wand'ring few, 
What Amnion's eon ' nnconqnor'd left, subdue 
Ammon'a brave son who led the god of war 
His slave auxiliar at hia thnnd'ring car ? 
Must these poBsegs what Jove to bim denied, 
Posseaa what never sootb'd the Roman pride ? 
Must these the victor's lordly flag display 
With hateful blaze beneath the rising day. 
My name dishonour'd, and my victories stain'd, 
O'ertum'd my altars, and my shrinea profan'd ? ^m 

Vo ; be it mine to fan the Regent's hate ; ^H 

Occasion seiz'd commands the action's fate. ^H 

'Tia mine — this captain, now my dread no more, ^| 

Shall never shake hia spear on India's shore." 

were of Bome Mahammedan oonDtrj. The mutual eichange of good 
oCScoB between our people and tbese islanders promised a, long con- 
tinuance of frieodsliip, but it proved otherwise. No Booner did 
Zacocia understand they were Comtians, than all hia kindnesB was 
tnraed into the moat bitter hatred ; he began to meditate tbeir ruin, 
and Bought to destroy the fleet.— Oaoaio, Bp. of Sjlvea, Hist, of the 
Portng. Disoov. 

' Bacchus, god of wine. 

* Whom nine long morttke hit/alkei'a Oiigh coneeaPd. — BaccliUB was 
noarifibed during his infancy in a cave of mount Meroa, which in 
Greek signifiea a Ihigh. Hence the fuble. 

' Alexander the Oreat, who on visiting the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, was hailed aa son of that deity by his prieata. — Ed. 
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So epake the Power,' and with the Hghtaing'a flight 
For AEric darted thro' the fielila of light. 
His form divine he cloth'd io hnmao shape, ' 
And push'd impetuoaa o'er the rocky cape : 
In the dark semblance of a Moor he came 
For art and old experience known to fame ; 
Him all his peers with humble deference heard. 
And all Mozambiqne aod its prince rever'd : 
The prince in haste he Bonght, and thoa oxpi 
His guilefal hate in friendly counsel dresa'd 

" And to the regent of this isle alone 
Are these adventnrera and their frand nnknownP 
Hrb Fame conceal'd their rapine froni his ear ? 
Nor bronght tbe groana of plnndor'd nations here ? 
Yet still their hands the peacefnl olive bore 
Whene'er they anchot'd oa a foreign shore : 
■ Bnt nor their seeraibg nor their oaths I trust, 
For Afric knows them bloody and nnjnst. 
The nations sink beneath their lawless force, 
And fire luid blood have nmrk'd their deadly course. 
We too, unless kind Heav'n and thou prevent, 
Must fall the victims of their dire intent. 
And, gasping in the pangs of death, behold 
Out wives led captive, and oar daughttra Bold. 
By stealth they come, ere morrow dawn, to bring 
The healthful bev'iTige from the living spring : 
Arni'd with hia troops the captain will appear ; 
For conscions fraud is ever prone to fear. 
To meet them there select a trusty band. 
And, in close ambasli, take thy silent stand ; 
There wait, and sudden on the heedless foe 
BnBh, and destroy them ere they dread the blow. 
Or say, should some escape the secret snare, 
Saved by their fate, their valour, or their care, 
Yet their dread fall shall celebrate our islo. 
If Fate consent, imd thou approve the guile, 
' BacchnB. 
' Mil form divine he cloUi'd in tiuman ihape — 

Alecto lorvamfaciffm elfurialia wumilira 
Exnii ! in vullvs sese iranaforoiat ixnilef, 
El/rontem lAscanum rugie arat. Vnt. JEn. 1 
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Give then a pilot to their watid'ring floet, 

Bold in his art, and tutor'd in deceit ; 

Whose hand advent'rona shall their hclniB misguide 

To hostile shores, or whelm them in the tide." 

So spoke the god, in semblance of a sage 
H*nown'd ioT counsel and the craft of age. 
The prince with transport glowing in hia face 
Approv'd, and caught him in a kind embrace ; 
And instant at the word his bands prepare 
Their bearded darts and itnplements of war, 
That Lusns' eons might purple with their gore 
The crystal fountain which they sought on shore : 
And, still regardful of his dire intent, 
A skilful pilot to the bay he sent, 
Of honest mien, yet practised in deceit, 
Who far at distance on the beach should wait. 
And to the 'scaped, if some should 'scape the snare 
Should offer friendship and the pilot's care, 
But when at sea, on rocks Bhould daah their pride. 
And whelm their lofty ranca beneath the tide. 

Apollo' now had left his wat'ry bed. 
And o'er the mountains of Arabia spread 
Hia rays that glow'd with gold ; when Gama rose. 
And from his banda a trusty Bquadron chose : 
Three speedy barges brought their casks to fill 
From gurgling fountain, or the crystal rill : 
Pull arm'd they came, for bravo defence prepar'd. 
For martial care ia ever on the guard : 
And secret waminga ever are imprest 
On wisdom auch aa wak'd in Gama's breast. 

And now, aa swiftly springing o'er the tide 
Advanc'd the boats, a troop of Moors they spied ; 
O'er the pale sands the sable warriors crowd. 
And toss their threat'ning darta, and shout aloud. 
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Tet eeeraiog artless, thongh they dar'd the fight, 

Their eager hope they plae'd in artful flight, 

To lead brave Gama where, nnaeeo. by day. 

In dark-brow'd shades their silent arabush lay. 

Witb Bcomful geatures o'er the beacb they stride. 

And pnah their levell'd «peara with barb'rous pride, 

Then fix the arrow to the bended bow. 

And strike their aonnding shields, and dare the foe. 

With gen'rons ra^ the Lnsian race beheld. 

And each brave fe'east with indignation awell'd. 

To view snch foes, like snarling dogs, display 

Their threat'ning tnska, and brave the sangnine fray: 

Together with a bound they spring to land, 

"Qnknown whose step first trod the hostile strand. 

Thna, when to gain his beanteona charmer's smile, 
The youthful lover dares the bloody toil,* 
Before the nodding bull's stera front he stands. 
He ,Ieapa, he wheels, he shunts, aud waves bis bands : 
Tbe lordly brato disdains the stripling's rage, 
His noatrilB smoke, and, eager to engage, 
TTia homed brows he levels with the ground, 
And shuts his flaming eyes, and wheeling round 
With dreadful bellowing rushes on the foe. 
And lays the 'boastful gaudy champion low. 
Thus to tbe sight the sons of Luaus sprung. 
Nor slow to fall their ample vengeance hung : 
With andden roar the carabines resound. 
And bursting echoes from the bills rebound ; 
The lead flies hissing through the trembling air. 
And death's fell dtemons through the flashes glare. 
Where, up the land, a grove of palms enclose, 
And cast their shadows where the fountain flows. 
The larking ambush from their treach'roTta stand 
Beheld the combat burning on the strand : 

• Thai, icken lo gain hii beaatami nharma't gmile, 

The yo«lh/ul lol-er dara the bloody toil. 

This Btmile ia taken from a favoniite eieroiee in Spain, where H U 

DBual to see young gentlemen of the beat fatnilieH entering tbe liiti 

to fight with a bull, adorned with ribbons, and armed with a jnvulln 

OT kind of cutlaaa, which tbe Spaniards call UaoheU. 
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They see the flaah with sudden lightnings flare, 

And the bine smoke slow rolling on the air : 

They see their warriors drop, and starting hear 

The lingering thnnders bnrsting on their ear. 

Amaz'd, appall'd, the treaeh'rons ambnsh fled. 

And rag'd,^ and cnrs'd their birth, and qnak'd with dread. 

The bands that vannting showed their threaten'd might, 

With slaughter gor'd, precipitate in flight ; 

Yet oft, thongh trembling, on the foe they tnm 

Their eyes that red with Inst of vengeance bnm : 

Aghast with fear, and stem with desperate rage 

The flying war with dreadfnl howls they wage, 

Mints, clods, and javelins hnrling as they fly. 

As rage * and wild despair their hands snpply : 

And, soon dispersed, their bands attempt no more 

To guard the fountain or defend the shore : 

O'er the wide lawns no more their troops appear : 

Nor sleeps the vengeance of the victor here ; 

To teach the nations what tremendous fate • 

From his right arm on perjur'd vows should wait, 

He seized the time to awe the Eastern world. 

And on the breach of faith his thunders hurl'd. 

From his black ships the sudden lightnings blaze, 

And oW old Ocean flash their d/readful rays : 

White clouds on clouds inrolVd the smoJce ascends, 

The bursting twmult hea/oen*s wide concave r&nds : 

Tlie ba/ys and caverns of the windimg shore 

Repeat the carmon's and the mortar's roar : 

I g mcddizia 

veCho inerte, e a may, que oJUho cria. 
Thus translated by Fanshaw — 

curst their tU luck, 

Th* old Demi and the Dam that gave them such. 

' Flints, clods, and javelins hurling as they fly, 
As rage, &e, — 

Jamque faces et saxa volant, furor arma ministrat, 

ViRG. Mn, i. 

The Spanish commentator on this place relates a very extraordi- 
nary instance of the furor arma ministrans. A Portuguese soldier at 
the siege of Diu in the Indies, being surrounded by the enemy, and 
havipg no ball to charge his musket, pulled out one of his teeth, and 
with it supplied the place of a bullet. 
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The bombs, fa/r-flcummg, hiss along the shy, 
And, whvrring through the air, the bullets fly ; 
The wounded air, with hollow deafened sotcrid, 
Groans to the direful strife, and trembles rownd. 

Now from the Moorish town the sheets of fire, 
Wide blaze succeeding blaze, to heaven aspire. 
Black rise the clouds of smx)ke, and by the gales 
Borne down, m streams hang hovering o'er the vales ; 
And slowly floating round the mowrdavrCs head 
Their pitchy mantle o^er tJie landscape spread. 
Unnumbered sea-fowl rising from the shore, 
Beat roumd in whirls at every cannon^s roar; 
Where o*er the smoke the masts* tall heads appear, 
Hov*rvng they screatn, then dart with sudden fear ; 
On trembling wings far round amd round they fl/y. 
And fill with dismal clatig thei/r native sky. 
Thus fled in rout confused tJie treacherous Mbors 
From field to field,^ then, liast'ning to the shores, 
Some trust in boats their wealth and lives to save, 
And, wild with dread, they plnnge into the wave ; 
Some spread their arms to swim, and some beneath 
The whelming billows, struggling, pant for breath, 
Then whirl'd aloft their nostrils spout the brine ; 
While show'ring stiU from many a carabine 
The leaden hail their sails and vessels tore. 
Till, struggling hard, they reach'd the neighboring shore : 
Due vengeance thus their perfidy repaid. 
And Gama's terrors to the East display'd. 

Imbrown'd with dust a beaten pathway shows 
Where 'midst umbrageous palms the fountain flows ; 
From thence, at will, they bear the Hquid health ; 
And now, sole masters of the island's wealth, 
With costly spoils and eastern robes adom'd, 
The joyful victors to the fleet retum'd. 

With hell's keen fires still for revenge athirst 
The regent bums, and weens, by fraud accurst. 

' The italics Indicate that there is nothing in the original corre- 
sponding to these lines. — Ed. 
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To strike a surer yet a secret blow, 

And in one general death to whelm the foe. 

The promis'd pilot to the fleet he sends 

And deep repentance for his crime pretends. 

Sincere the herald seems, and while he speaks, 

The winniQg tears steal down his hoary cheeks. 

Brave Gama, tonch'd with genVons woe, believes. 

And from his hand the pilot's hand receives : 

A dreadful gift ! instructed to decoy, 

In gulfs to whelm them, or on rocks destroy. 

The valiant chief, impatient of delay. 
For India now resumes the wat'ry way ; 
Bids weigh the anchor and unfurl the sail. 
Spread full the canvas to the rising gale. 
He spoke : and proudly o'er the foaming tide. 
Borne on the wind, the f ull-wing'd vessels ride ; 
While as they rode before the bounding prows 
The lovely forms of sea-bom nymphs arose. 
The while brave Yasco's unsuspecting mind 
Yet fear*d not ought the crafty Moor designed : 
Much of the coast he asks, and much demands 
Of Afric's shores and India's spicy lands. 
The crafty Moor by vengeful Bacchus taught 
Employed on deadly guile his baneful thought ; 
In his dark mind he plann'd, on Gama's head 
Full to revenge Mozambique and the dead. 
Yet all the chief demanded he reveal'd, 
Nor aught of truth, that truth he knew, conceal*' 
For thus he ween'd to gain his easy faith, 
And gain'd, betray to slavery or death. 
And now, securely trusting to destroy, 
As erst false Sinon^ snar'd the sons of Troy, 
"Behold, disclosing from the sky," he cries, 
" Far to the north, yon cloud-like isle arise : 
From ancient times the natives of the shore 
The blood-stain'd image on the cross adore." 
Swift at the word, the joyful Gama cried : 
"For that fair island turn the helm aside ; 

» See Virgirs -ffineid, bk. 11.—^. 
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O bring my vessels where the Christians dwell, 
And thy glad lips my gratitude shall tell." 
With sullen joy the treach'rous Moor complied, 
And for that island turn'd the helm aside. 
For well Quiloa's ^ swarthy race he knew, 
Their laws and faith to Hagar's offspring true ; 
Their strength in war, through all the nations round, 
Above Mozambique and her powers renown'd ; 
He knew what hate the Christian name they bore, 
And hop'd that hate on Vasco's bands to pour. 

Right to the land the faithless pilot steers, 
Right to the land the glad Armada bears ; 
But heavenly Love's fair queen,* whose watchful care 
Had ever been their guide, beheld the snare. 
A sudden storm she rais'd : loud howl'd the blast, 
The yard-arms rattled, and each groaning mast 
Bended beneath the weight. Deep sunk the prows, 
And breaking ropes the creaking ropes oppose ; 
In vain the pilot would the speed restrain. 
The captain shouts, the sailors toil in vain ; 

* Quiloa is an island, with a town of the same name, on the east 
coast of Africa. — Ed. 

* But heavenly Love*8 fair queen, — ^When Gama arrived in the 
East, the Moors were the only people who engrossed the trade of those 
parts. Jealons of such formidable rivals as the Portnguese, they 
employed every artifice to accomplish the destruction of Gama's fleet. 
As the Moors were acquainted with these seas and spoke the Arabic 
language, Gama was obliged to employ them both as pilots and inter- 
preters. The circumstance now mentioned by Gamoens is an histo- 
rical fact. "The Moorish pilot," says De Barros, "intended to conduct 
the Portuguese into Quiloa, telling them that place was inhabited by 
Ghris.tians; but a sudden storm arising, drove the fleet from that 
shore, where death or slavery would have been the certain fate of 
Gama and his companions. The villainy of the pilot was afterwards 
discovered. As Gama was endeavouring to enter the port of Mom- 
baz his ship struck on a sand-bank, and flnding their purpose of 
bringing him into the harbour defeated, two of the Moorish pilots 
leaped into the sea and swam ashore. Alarmed at this tacit acknow- 
ledgment of guilt, Gama ordered two other Moorish pilots who 
remained on board to be examined by whipping, who, after some 
time, made a full confession of their intended villainy. This discovery 
greatly encouraged Gama and his men, who now interpreted the 
sudden storm which had driven them from Quiloa as a miraculous 
interposition of Divine Providence in their favour. 
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Aslope and gliding on tlie leeward side, 
The bounding vessels cnt the roaring tide : 
Soon far they pass'd ; and now the slacken'd sail 
Trembles and bellies to the gentle gale : 
Now many a league before the tempest toss'd 
The treacherous pilot sees his purpose cross'd : 
Yet vengeful stiU, and stilV intent on guile, 
Behold, he cries, yon dim emerging isle : 
There live the votaries of Messiah's lore 
In faithful peace, and friendship with the Moor. 
Yet all was false, for there Messiah's name, 
Reviled and scom'd, was only known by fame. 
The grovelling natives there, a brutal herd. 
The sensual lore of Hagar's son ^ pref err'd. 
With joy brave Ga.iia hears the artful tale. 
Bears to the harbour,- and bids furl the sail. 
Yet, watchful still, fair Love's celestial queen 
Prevents the danger with a hand unseen ; 
Now past the bar his vent'rous vessel guides, 
And safe at anchor in the road he rides. 

Between the isle and Ethiopia's land 
A narrow current laves each adverse strand ; 
Close by the margin where the green tide flows. 
Full to the bay a lordly city rose ; 
With fervid blaze the glowing evening pours 
Its purple splendours o'er the lofty towers ; 
The lofty towers with milder lustre gleam, 
And gently tremble in the glassy stream. 
Here reign'd a hoary king of ancient fame ; 
Mombas the town, Moml^ the island's name. 

As when the pilgrim, who with weary pace 
Thro' lonely wastes untrod by human race. 
For many a day disconsolate has stray'd, 
The turf his bed, the wild-wood boughs his shade, . 
O'erioy'd beholds the cheerful seats of men 
In gktefal proepect rising on his ken : 
So Gama joy'd, who many a dreary day 
Had traced the vast, the lonesome, wat'ry way, 

^ i.e, Mohammed.-^.E^ 
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Had seen new stars, nnknown to Europe, rise, 
And brav'd the horrors of the polar skies : 
So joy'd his bounding heart when, proudly rear'd, 
The splendid city o*er the wave appeared. 
Where Heaven's own lore, he trusted, was obey'd, 
And Holy Faith her sacred rites display'd. 
And now, swift crowding through the homed bay. 
The Moorish barges wing'd their foamy way. 
To G-ama's fleet with friendly smiles they bore^ 
The choicest products of their cultur'd shore. 
But there fell rancour veil'd its serpent-head, 
Though festive roses o'er the gifts were spread. 
For Bacchus, veil'd in human shape, was here. 
And pour'd his counsel in the sov'reign's ear. 

O piteous lot of man's uncertain state ! 
What woes on Life's unhappy journey wait ! 
When joyful Hope would grasp its fond desire, 
The long-sought transports in the grasp expire. 
By sea what treach'rous calms, what rushing storm?, 
Aiid death attendant in a thousand forms ! 
By land what strife, what plots of secret guile. 
How many a wound from many a treach'rous smile ! 
Oh where shall man escape his num'rous foes, 
And rest his weary head in safe repose ! 
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Arrival of the expedition at MomliBa. B^ecbaa plota tbelr de- 
atmotion bj new aitifloes. They are deceived into the belief that the 
Datives are, like themaelvea, Chiistiana : Bacchus aseumes the charac- 
ter of a priest, and woishipa the god of the Chriatiana. At the invitation 
of the king of Mombaa, Gaju entera the port, and reachea the place 
intended for his Jeatruction. Tenua, aided by the Nereids, effecta 
their deliTeiancei and Gaua eails away, feuiug trcadiery, YeaoB 
basteaa to Olympus to seek JoTe'a aid. Jupiter aeeiireB her of the 
future glory of the Portuguese, and commands Mercury to conduct 
the ospedition to Melinda. The king of Meliuda aska from Gaua an 
hiatDiioal account of bia nation. 

THE fervent lustre of the evening ray 
Betind the weatern faiOs now died ftway, 
And night, ascending from the dim-brow'd east. 
The twilight gloom with deeper shades increaa'd, 
When Gaih Leard the creakuig of the oar, 
And mark'd the white waves length'nirg from the shore. 
In many a skiS the eager natives came. 
Their semblance friendship, bnt deceit their aim. 
And now by Gama'b anchor'd ehips they ride, 
And " Hail, illnstriona chief ! " their leader cried, 
" Tour fame already these our regions own. 
How your bold prows from worlds to ns unknown 
Have brav'd the horrors of the eouthern main, 
Where storms and darkness hold their endless reign, 
Whose whelmy waves onr westward prows have barr'd 
From oldest times, and ne'er before were dar'd 
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"Bj boldest leader : e&mest to lidtold 

The woadroas hero of a toil so bold. 

To 7011 the sor'reign of these idands sends 

The holy vows of peace, and hails jon ftvads. 

If friendBhip yoa accept, whSite'er kind Hesren 

In TarioaB boimtj to these Bhores has giTCB, 

Whate'er your wants, your wants shall ben npplj. 

And safe in port your gaOsnt fleet sbaU lie; 

Saie from the dangers of the fohhleas tide. 

And sudden barsting rtornis, by yon iratmd ; 

Yours every bonnty of the ferttle shore. 

Till balmy rest yoor wearied strength restore. 

Or, if your toils and ardent hopes dentsad 

The varionB treasiires of the Indiaa stmid, 

The fragrant cinnamon, the glowing clove. 

And all the riches of the spicy grore ; 

Or drugs of power the ferer's rage to botind. 

And give soft Ungaor to die smarting wound ; 

Or, if the splendonr of the diamond's rays. 

The sapphire's sznre, or the raby's blase. 

Invite your sails to search tite Ba«tem woM, 

Here may these sails in happy hoar be fari'd : 

For here the splendid treasures of tl^ mine, 

And richest offspring of tbe field comlnnB 

To give each boon that human want reqiirca; 

And every gem that lofty pride d^eiree ; 

Then here, a potent king yoor gen'rous friend. 

Here let your perilous toils and wauderis^ • 

He said : brare Gaua smiles with heart k 
And prays tbe herald to the king to bear 
The thanks of grateful joy: " But now," be arfe% 
" The black'ning evening veils the ooast and akitM, 
And thro' these rocks unknown forbids to steer; 
Yet, when the Btreaks of milky dawn appsBT, 
Edging the eastern wave with silver hcMr, 
My ready prows shall gladly point to shore ; 

' After GiMA bid beeo driven from Quilm t^ ■ tvUe . 
tbe U8tinuic«a of tbe Howubique pikit, that the eity *■« ' 
mliabited b; Cbtistioiu, strosgly inclined Uui to csiIct ih» h 
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AfiBnr'd of friendship, and a kind retreat, 

Assur'd and profier'd by a king so great." 

Yet, mindfiil atill of what his hopes had cheer'd. 

That here his nation's holy shrines were reor'd, 

He asks, if certain, as the pilot told, 

Messiah's lore had flonrish'd there of old, 

And flonrJBh'd atiil. The herald mark'd with joy 

The pions wish, and, watchful to decoy, 

" Messiah here," he cries, " has altars mora 

Than all the variotm shrines of other lore." 

O'erjoy'd, brave Vasco beard the pleasing tale, 

Yet fear'd that fraud its viper-sting might veil 

Beneath the glitter of a show so fair. 

He half believes the tale, and arms against the snare. 

With Gama sail'd a bold advent'roua band,' 
Whose headlong rage bad nrg'd the guilty hand: 
Stem Justice for their crimes had ask'd their blood. 
And pale, in chains condemn'd to death, they stood ; 
But, sav'd by Gia* from the shameful death. 
The bread of pence had senl'd their plighted faith ' 
The desolate coast, when order'd, to explore, 
And dare each danger of the hostile shore : 
From this bold band he chose the subtlest two, 
The port, the city, and its strength to view, 

' "There were," Bays OBoriuB, "ten men in the fleet under sen- 
tence of death, wbnae Utcb had been spared en conditiou that, vher- 
ever thej might be landed, they should exploie the country and make 
themselvea 'acquainted with the manaers and lavs of the people." 

Daring the reign of Emmanuel, and Mb piedeceBBor John II., 
feiT oriminals were executed in Portugal. These groat and politicu 
priacea emplojed the liree which vera forfeited to the pubtio in 
the moet dangerooa undertakings of public utility. In their foreign 
expeditioDB the condemoed crimioalB were aeot upon the most hasu- 
doDa undcrtakingB. If death was their fate, it was the pniiiabiiient 
they hod merited ; if Buccessful in cthat was required, their orimM 
were eipiated; and often they rendered their conntry tho greats^ 
atonement for thoir guilt which men in their oircomstaQoeB could 
possibly make. What multitudes every year, in the prime of their 
life, end their days in Great Britain by the hands of the eiccutioner [ 
That the tegislaturo might :leviae meuna to make the greatest part 
of these Uvea useful to society is a fact, which surely cannot be 
disputed; though, perhaps, the remedy of ao evil m shocking to 
humanity may tie at some distance. 
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To mark if frand its secret head betraj'd, 
Or if the rites of Heiiven were there dieplay'd. 
With costly gifts, as of their trntli eecnre, 
The pledge tnat Gama deom'd their faith was pure. 
These two, his heralda, to the king he sends : 
The fajthloss Moors depart as smiling fiiends. 
Now, thro' the wave they cut their foamy way, 
Their cheerful songs resounding through the bay : 
And now, on shore the wond'ring natives greet, 
And fondly hail the strangers from the fleet. 
The prince their gifts with friendly vowa receives, 
And joyful welcome to the Lusians gives ; 
Where'er they paaa, the joyful tumult bends. 
And llirough the town the glad applause attends. 
But bo whose cheeks with youth immortal shone, 
The god whose wondrous birth, two mothers ' owu, 
Whose rage had still the wand'ring fleet annoy'd. 
Now in the town his guileful rage employ 'd. 
A Christian priest he aeem'd ; a snraptuoua ' skriuo 
He rear'd, and tended with tbe rif«a divine : 
O'er the fair altar wav'd the cross on high. 
Upheld by angels leaning from the sky ; 
Descending o'er the Virgin's sacred head 
So white, ao pure, the Holy Spirit spread 
The dove-like pictur'd winga, so pure, so white ; 
And, hor'i'ing o'er the chosen twelve, alight 
The tODgnes of hallow'd fire. Amai'd, oppreas'd. 
With sacred awe their troubled looks confess'd 
The inspiring godhead, and the prophet's glow. 
Which gave each language from their lipa to flow 

■ 8emele xaa tha mather of Bucchus, but, aa be waa prematura]; 
bom, Jupitar, his fathur, ecwed him up in liis thigh until he come 
to maturity. — Ed. 

'Onit.fhe picture of IJiat shape he place(t, 
In icfttot Ihe Holy Spirit did aliyhl, 
The picture of the dove, m tnhile, m chaile, 
On the bUil Virgin'e head, aochatU, >a while. 

Id these lines, the best of all Fanahaw's, the happy reputilion " f' 
chaste, hd nbite," is a beauty nhich, though not ontained in th'> 
origiuaK (bo preaeat translator waa unwilling Co lose. 
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Where' tlrns the guileful Power his niugii; ^vrou 
De Gama's heralds by tlio gaides are brought : 
Ou bended feneea low to the earth they Jafl, 
And to the Lord of heaven in transport call, 
While the feigu'd priest awakes the censer's fire, 
And clonda of incense round the shrine aspire. 
With cheerful welcome, here caresa'd, they stay 
Till bright Aurora, messenger of day, 
Walk'd forth ; and now the sun'a resplendent inys, 
Tet half emerging o'er the waters, blaze, 
Whea to the fleet the Moorish oars again 
Dash the curi'd waves, and waft the guileful train : 
The lofty decks they mount. With joy elate, 
Their friendly welcome at the palaca-gate, 
The king's sincerity, the people's care. 
And treaanrea of the coast the epiea declare : 
Nor pasa'd untold what moat their joys inspir'd. 
What most to hear the valiant chief desir'd, 
That their glad eyes had seen the rites divine, 
Their " country's worship, and the saci'ed shrine. 

' Sea the Piefnoe. 

' When Gaha lay at anchor amoiig tho islmda of St. Gteorge, near ' 
Mozambique, " there came three EthinpianB on board (etje Faria y 
Booaa) who, Beeing St. Gabriel painted on the jioop, fell on their knees 
in token of their Christianity, 'whiob had bean pieaoLed to them in 
the primitive times, though now corrupted." Barros, o. i, and 
Castaueda, I. i. c !), report, that the Portuguese found two or three 
Abjesiniau Christiana in the jity of Mombaa, who had an oratory 
in their bouse. The following short account of the Chriationfl of the 
East may perhaps be acceptable. In the aouth parta of Malabar, 
about 200,000 of the inhabitantB professed Christianity befoce tho 
arrival of the Portuguese, Tboy use the Syrlac lungiinge in thejr 
services, aad rend the Scriptures in tliat longao, and call thsntBclves 
Cbriatians of St. Thomas, by nhioh apostle their ancestors had been 
converted. For 1300 years they had been under the Patriarch of 
Babylon, who appointed their Muiran, or archbishop. Dr. Geddee, 
in hifl History of tho Church of Malabar, relates that Francisco Boi, 
a Jesuit mieaionary, complained to Mcnezes, the Portuguese areh- 
bishop of Qoa, tbut when he sbowod tbese people an imago of tho 
Virgin Mary, they cried out, "Away witb tbat fllthiness, wo are 
Christians, and do not adore idols." 

Dom Frey Aleiao do Mone/es, archbishop of Goa, " andeayoorod 
to thrust upon the church of Malabar the whole mass of pope 
which thpy were before unacquainted with." — Millar's History w' 
Propag. of Chriatiaiiity. 
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The pleasing tale the joyful GiMi heara ; 
Dark fraud no more lua gon'rous bosota fears ; 
As friends sincere, MniBelf sincere, liB gives , 
The hand of welcome, and the Moor'e receives. 
And now, as conscious of the deetin'd preyi 
The faitbicBS race, with smiles and gestnrea gaj, 
Their Bkifis foreaking, Gama'b ships ascend, 
And deep to strike the treach'rons blow attend. 
On shore the trnthless monarch arms his bands, 
And for the fleet's approach impatient stands ; 
That, soon as anchor'd in the port they rode 
-Brave GiMi'B decks might reek with Lnaian blood ; 
Thus weening to revenge Mo7.ambiqne'a fate, 
And give full surfeit to the Moorish hate ; 
And now their bowsprits bending to the bay 
The joyful crew the pond'rous anchors weigh. 
Their ahonts the while resounding. To the gale 
"With eager hands they spread the foremast sail. 
But Love's fair qneen ' the secret fraud beheld : 
Swift as an arrow o'er the battle-field. 
From heav'n she darted to the wab'ry plain, 
And cali'd the sea-born nymphs, a lovely train, 
From Nereua sprung ; the ready nymphs obey, 
Proud of her kindred birth," and own her sway. 

' I'roud of her kindred birlh, — The French tcanalator has tlie fol- I 
lowing note on thia place r— " Tbia is one of the places which diacovffl 
our Butboc'a intinmta acquaintaiKKi with mythology, and at the aar ■ 
time how much attention Ma allogoty roquiiea. Mitny readers, t._ 
finding that tbe^rotcctreaa of the Luaians sprung from the soa, would I 
lie apt to exolaim, Behold, the birth of the terrestrial Vonus I How j 
can a witivity so infamoua be aBoribed to the celBstiul Venus, who J 
repreaents BeUgion? I anawBr, that CamoGns had not hie eje on | 
those fables, which derive the birth of Venus from the foam of iha 
waves, mixed with the blood which flowed from the dishonest wound 
of Saturn : ho carries his yiewa higher ; his Venus is from a fahle 
more noble. NEg[dius rclatoa that two Sehea ono day conveyed an 
egg to the seashore. This egg was hatched by two pigeons whiter 
than snow, and gare birth to the Assyrian Venus, which, in the 

Egan theology, ia the same with the celestial. Slio instructed mati- 
id in religinQ, gave them the Jeasoos of virtue and the laws of 
equity. Jupiter, in reward of her labours, promised to grant her 
whatever she desired. She prayed him to give immortality to the tvo 
fishes, who bad beeu instrumeutal io her birth, and tbu Ushea w — 
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She tells what ruin threats her f av'rite race ; 
Unwonted ardour glows on every face ; 
With keen rapidity they bound away ; 
Dash'd by their silver limbs, the billows grey 
Foam round : Fair Doto, fir'd with rage divine, 
Darts through the wave ; and onward o'er the brine 
The lovely Nyse and Nerine ^ spring 
With all the vehemence and speed of wing. 
The curving billows to their breasts divide 
And give a yielding passage through the tide. 
With furious speed the goddess rrCsh'd before, 
Her beauteous form a joyful Triton bore, 
Whose eager face with glowing rapture fir'd, 
Betray'd the pride which such a task inspired. 
And now arriv'd, where to the whistling vdnd 
The warlike navy's bending masts reclin'd. 
As through the billows rush'd the speedy prows, 
The nymphs dividing, each her station chose. 
Against the leader's prow, her lovely breast 
With more than mortal force the goddess press'd ; 
The ship recoiling trembles on the tide, 
The nymphs, in help, pour round on every side. 
From the dread bar the threaten'd keels to save ; 
The ship bounds up, half lifted from the wave. 
And, trembling, hovers o'er the wat'ry grave. 

accordingly placed in the Zodiac, the sign Pisces. . . This fable agrees 
perfectly with Eeligion, as I could clearly show ; but I think it more 
proper to leave to the ingenious reader the pleasure of tracing the 
allegory." ^ 

* DotOy Nyse^ and Nerine. — Cloto. or Clotho, as Castera observes, has 
by some error crept into almost all the Portuguese editions of the 
Lusiad. Clotho was one of the Fates, and neither Hesiod, Homer, 
nor Virgil has given such a name to any of the Nereids • but in th» 
ninth ^neid Doto is mentioned — 



magniqiie juhebo 

JEquoris esse Deas, quails Nereia Doto 

M Galatea secant spumantem pectore pontum. 

The Nereids, in the Lusiad, says Castera, are the virtues divine 
and human. In the first book they accompany the Portuguese fleet — 

before the bounding prows 



The lovely forms of sea-horn nymphs arose. 
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As when alarm'd, to save the hoarded grain, 

The care-eam'd store for winter's dreary reign, 

So toil, so tug, so pant, the laboring emmet train,^ 

So toird the nymphs, and strain'd their panting force 

To turn * the navy from its fatal course : 

Back, back the ship recedes ; in vain the crew 

With shouts on shouts their various toils renew ; 

In vain each nerve, each nautic art they strain, 

And the rough wind distends the sail in vain : 

Enraged, the sailors see their labours cross 'd ; 

From side to side the reeling helm is toss'd : 

High on the poop the skilful master stands ; 

Sudden he shrieks aloud, and spreads his hands. 

A lurking rock its dreadful rifts betrays. 

And right before the prow its ridge displays ; 

Loud shrieks of horror from the yard-arms rise, 

And a dire general yell invades the skies. 

The Moors start, fear-struck, at the horrid sound, 

As if the rage of combat roar'd around. 

Pale are their lips, each look in wild amaze 

The horror of detected guilt betrays. 

Pierc'd by the glance of Gama's awful eyes 

The conscious pilot quits the helm and flies, 

From the high deck he plunges in the brine ; 

His mates their safety to the waves consign ; 

Pash'd by their plunging falls on every side 

Foams and boils up around the rolling tide. 

Thus * the hoarse tenants of the sylvan lake, 

A Lycian race of old, to flight betake, 

^ The ants are a people not strong, yet they prepare their meat in 
the snmmer. — Proveebs xxx. 25. — Ed. 
* Imitated from Virgil — 

Cymothoe aimuly et Triton adnixus acuto 
Detrudunt naves scopulo. — Virq. .^n. i. 

■ Latona, says the fable, flying from the serpent Python, and 
faint with thirst, came to a pond, where some Lycian peasants were 
cutting the bulrushes. In revenge of the insults which they offered 
her in preventing her to drink, she changed them into frogs. This 
fable, says Castera, like almost all the rest, is drawn from history. 
Philocorus, as cited by Boccace, relates, that the Rhodians having 
declared war against the Lycians, were assisted by some troops from 
Delos, who carried the image of Latona on their standards. A detach- 
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At Bv'ry Boimd they dxead Latona'a hate, 
And doubled vengeance of tLeir formor fate ; 
All sudden plunging leave the margin green, 
And but their heads ahove the pool are seen. 
So plang'd the Moors, when, horrid to behold ! 
Prom the bar'd rock's dread jawa the billowa roll'd, 
Opening in instant late the fleet to whelm, 
When ready Vasco caught the stagg'ring helm : 
Swift as bis lofty voice resounds aloud. 
The pondVoua anchors dash the whit'ning flood. 
And round his vesael, nodding o'er the tide, 
Hi 3 other shipa, bound by their anchors, ride. 

ment n( tbcse going to drink at a, lake in L^i^io. a crowd of pensaDtl 
endearourcd to pruvont them. An encounter cnsiiGil ; the peaaantl 
fled to the lake ior shelter, and were there slain. Some months after- 
wards their companions came in aeoroh of their corpses, and finding an 
unasaal quantity of frogs, imagined, according to the superatitleii 
of their age, that the souls of their friends appeared to them undei 
that metamorphoeis. 

To some it may, perhaps, appear oeedless ta viudicate Camoena, iai 
a point wherein he U supported by the authority of Homer and Virgit,! 
Yet, as many readers are infected with the lang /raid of a Soasu nr 
a Peciault, an obserfatton in defence of our poet cannot be thouglit 
importment. If we examine the finest effusions of genius, we shall 
find that the most geunine poetical feeling has often dictated those 
similes which are drawn from familiar and low objects. The saored 
writers, and the greatest poets of every nation, hase used them. We 
may, therefore, conclude that the criticism which ccndemns them is 
a re^nement not fomided on nature. But, allowing them admissible, 
it must be observed, that to render thom pleasing requires a peculiar 
liappinesa and deUcaoy of management. When the poet attains this 
indispensable point, be gives a striking proof of his elegance, end of 
bis mastership in his art. That the similes of tho emmeta and of 
the frogs in Camocns are happily expressed and applied, ia ' " 
putable. In that of the frogs there is a peculiar propriety, both jqi 

the comparison itself, and iu the allusion to the fable, as f """ 

intent of the poet to represent not only the flight, but thi 

of the Moors. The simile he seema to have copied from Dante, 

Cant. 9— 

Come U rane innaazi a la neiaiea 

Biscia per F aeqtia sf diUgiian' tutte 

Fin che a la terra cioseuna s* alAiea, 



I 



And Cant. 22- 




Eeome a V orlo deT acqaa ^ uafoeg 
Sinn li naiocchi pur col maso fuoH 
Sf che celano i piedi, e V allro jtosso. 
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And now revolving in his piercing thought 

These various scenes with hidden import fraught : 

The boastful pilot's self -accusing flight, 

The former treason of the Moorish spite ; 

How headlong to the rock the furious wind, 

The boiling current, and their art combined ; 

Yet, though the groaning blast the canvas swelFd, 

Some wondrous cause, unknown, their speed withheld : 

Amaz'd, with hands high raised, and sparkling eyes, 

" A » miracle ! " the raptur'd Gama cries, * 

"A miracle! O hail, thou sacred sign. 

Thou pledge illustrious of the care divine ! 

Ah 1 firaudful malice ! how shall wisdom's care 

Escape the poison of thy gilded snare ? 

The front of honesty, the saintly show. 

The smile of friendship, and the holy vow 

All, all conjoin'd our easy faith to gain. 

To whelm us, shipwreck'd, in the ruthless main ; 

But where our prudence no deceit could spy, 

There, heavenly Guardian, there thy watchful eye 

Beheld our danger : still, oh still prevent, 

Where human foresight fails, the dire intent. 

The lurking treason of the smiling foe ; 

And let our toils, our days of length'ning woe, 

Our weary wand'rings end. If still for thee. 

To spread thy rites, our toils and vows agree. 

On India's strand thy sacred shrines to rear. 

Oh let some friendly land of rest appear : 

If for thine honour we these toils have dar'd, 

These toils let India's long-sought shore reward." 

So spoke the chief : the pious accents move 
The gentle bosom of celestial Love : 
The beauteous Queen * to heaven now darts away ; 
In vain the weeping nymphs implore her stay : 

* Barros and Castaneda, in relating this part of the voyage of Gama, 
say that the fleet, just as they were entering the port of Mombas, 
were driven back as it were by an invisible hand. By a subsequent 
note it will appear that the safety of the Armada depended upon this 
circumstance. 

* Venus. 
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Behind her now the morning star she leftvea. 
And the ' sixth heaven her lovely form receives. 
Her radiant eyes such living Bplendoure cast, 
The sparkling stars were brighten'd aa she pass' 
The frozen pole with sndden atreamlets fiow'd. 
And, as the burning zone, with fervour glow'd. 
And now confesa'd before the throne of Jove, 
In all her charms appears the Queen of Love ; 
Flosli'd by tho ardour of her rapid flight 
Through fields of tether and the realms of light, 
Bright as tho hlnahes of the roseate mom. 
New blooming tints her glowing cheeks adorn ; 
And all that pride of beauteous grace she wore, 
As ' when in Ida's bower she stood of yore, 
"Whoa every charm and every hope of joy 
Enraptnr'd and allur'd the Trojan boy. 
Ah ! " had that hunter, whose nnhappy fate 
The human visage lost by Dian's hate. 



applicable to the celoBtiaL Venus. ' I answer ' ance" for aU, thnt the 
nuues and adTeritiiree of the pagan diiinities are ao blended and 
uncertain in mythology, that a, poet ia at great liberty to adapt them 
them to his allogory as ho pleasea. Even tbe fables, which may 
appear aa profane, even tbese contain historical, physical, and menu 
truths, which fully atone foe the seeming UcentiouanesB of the letter. 
I could prove this in many iUBtaitcea, but let the proaent euffice. 
PorJB, son of Priam, king of Troy, spent his Brst years as a shepherd 
in the country. At this time Juno, Minerva, and Venus disputed for 
the apple of gold, which was destined to be given to the most beau- 
tiful goddcea. They consented that Paris should be their jndge. 
His equity claimed this honour. He saw them all naked. Juno 
promised him riches, Minerva the sciences, bat he decided in favour 
of Venus, who promised bim the pOBsesaion iif the most beantiful 
woman. What a ray of light ia contained in thia pbUosopbical fable I 
Paris represents a studiona man, who, in the silence of aolttnde, seefae 
tbe supreme good. Juno la the emblem of riches and dignities; 
Minerva, that of tho scionces purely human; Venua ia that of 
religion, wtieh contains the aoiencoa both human and divine; the 
nhnnoing female, which she promises to the Trojan shepherii, is that 
divine wisdom which givea trnnqQillity of heart. A judge bo philo- 
Eophical as Paris would not hesitate a moment to whom to give the 

upplo of gold." — CABTERi. 

' " The allegory of Camoena ia here obviona. If Aoteon, m " " 
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Had lie beheld ttie fairer g'oddeas move 

Not boimda had Blain him, bnt the fires of love. 

Adown her nect, more white than virgiu anyw. 

Of softest hne the golden tresses flow ; 

Her heaving breasts of pnrer, softer wliit« 

Than snow hills glisfning in the tnoon'a pale light. 

Except where cover'd by the sash, were bare, 

And' Love, nnaeen, amil'd soft, and panted there : 

Nor less the zone the god's food zeal employs, 

The Kone awakes the Sames of secret joys. 

Ah ivy-tendrils ronnd her limbs divine 

Their spreading arms the young desires entwine : 

Below her waist, and qniv'ring on the gale, 

Of thinnest textnre Sows the silken veil : 

(Ah I where the Incid curtain dimly shows. 

With doubled fires the roving fancy glows !) 

The hand of modesty the foldings threw, 

Nor all conceal'd, nor all was given to view ; 

Btives of tbcir violent paseionB, pr'nld diaoover the beanties of Iruo 
religion, they would be astonished and Teokimod: rMeordtng to tbA 
exproasion of Seneca, ' Si Tirtus cerci poaset oouUb cotporois, amaea 
dd iipiorem snum pelliooret.' " — Casteha. 

' " That ia Divine love, which always acconipaniea religion. 
Behold liow our aotbor inainuateB the esoellecfMi of his moriil 1 " 
— Oasteea. 

Ab ths Flench translator ho^ aclmowleilged, there is no donht 
bnt aevcral readers will bn opt to decry this a,llegorioal interpretation 
of the rmcbinerj' of C'nmoi-na. Indeed there ia Dnthiog more enay 
than to disooyei s. BTstem of allegory in the aimpleBt nfirratlve. The 
reign Ot Henry Ylli. is oa auacisptible of it as any fable in the heathen 
mythology, Nay, perhaps, more bo. Under the naraoa of Henrv. 
More, Wolaey, Cromwell, Pole, Oranmor, etc, all the war of the 
paasionB, irith their dilTcrent cataatrophea, might he delineated. 
Thoogh it rosy be ditBoult to determine how far, yet one may venture 
tott^ralhot Homer and Virgil sometimea alle^riaed. The poets, 
however, who wrote on the reviyol of letters have left us in no dijnbt: 
we have their own authority for it that tbeir machinery is allegorical. 
Not only the pagan deiCica, but the more modern advontnrea of en- 
ohaiitQieiit were used by them to delineate, the afieetiena, and the 
trials and rewards of the virtues and yices. Taaao published a 
treatise to prove that his Genualemme LBierala ia do other than the 
Ohrittian apiritaal warfare. And Csmoens, aa observed in the pre- 
face, has twice asserted that hia machinery ia allegaricoL The poet's 
aaaertioQ, and the taste of the ago iu which ho wrote, sufficiently 
vihdicate and explain tbe ailBgorj of the Luaiad. 
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yet hep deep grief her lovely face betrays, 

Thongli on hor cheek the soft amjle falt'ring playa. 

All heaven was mov'd — as when some damsel coy, 

Hnrt by the rndeneBS of the arn'roua boy. 

Offended chides and amilea ; with angry mien 

ThnB mist with smiles, advanc'd the plaintive queen ; 

And ' thas : " Thunderer ! O potent Sire ! 

Sball I ill vain thy kind regard require ? 

Alas ! and cherish still the fond deceit, 

That yet on me thy kindest smiles await. 

Ah heaven ! and must that valour which I love 

A wake the vengeance and the rage of Jove ? 

Tet mov'd with pity for my fav'rite race 

I speak, though frowning on thine awfnl face, 

I mark the tenor of the dread decree. 

That to thy wrath consigna my sons and me. 

Tea ! let stem Bacchus bless thy partial care. 

His be the triamph, and be mine deapair. 

The bold advent'pous sons of Tago's cHme 

I loved — alas ! that love is now their crime : 

happy they, and prosp'rouB galea tholr fate. 

Had I pursued them with relentleas hate ! 

Yes ! let'my woeful sighs in vain implore, 

Tea ! let them perish on some barb'rons aliore, 

Tor I have lov'd them." Here the swelling sigh 

And pearly tear-drop rushing in her eye. 

As morning dew hanga trembling on the rose. 

Though fond to speak, her furtlier speech oppose — 

Her lipa, then moving, aa the pause of woe 

Were now t-o give the voice of grief to flow ; 

When kindled by thoae charms, whose woes might mo 

And melt the prowling tiger's rage to love. 

The thundering-god her weeping aorrowa eyed, 

And sudden threw his awful state aside : 

With' that mild look which atiila the driving storm, 

When black roll'd clouds the face of heaven deform ; 

' Tlio following Bpeeoh of Venna and tie reply of Jupiter, 
fine imitation from tlia firat ..Tliieid, and do great hanour t 
classical taste of tbo Portu^ueee poet. 

' Imitated from Virg. JEa. i. — 

OUi uibridfM hoiuinum tator alqae Denrum, 
Vtdtu, qao enlHtn tcmpeilatesque ler^nal, 
Oicula libaTit natje 
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With tliat mild visage and benignant mien 
Whicli to the sky restores the blue serene, 
Her snowy neck and glowing cheek he pressed, 
And wip'd her tears, and clasp*d her to his breast ; 
Yet she, still sighing, dropp'd the trickling tear, 
As the chid nursling, mov*d with pride and fear, 
Still sighs and moans, though fondled and caress* d ; 
Till thus great Jove the Fates' decrees conf ess*d : 
" O thou, my daughter, still belov'd as fair, 
Yain are thy fears, thy heroes claim my care : 
No power of gods could e'er my heart incline. 
Like one fond smile, one powerful tear of thine. 
Wide o'er the eastern shores shalt thou behold 
Thy flags far streaming, and thy thunders roU'd ; 
Where nobler triumphs shall thy nation crown. 
Than those of Roman or of Greek renown. 

" If by mine aid the sapient Greek ^ could brave 
Th' Ogygian seas, nor sink a deathless slave ; * 
If through th' Illyrian shelves Antenor bore. 
Till safe he landed on Timavus' shore ; 
If, by his fate, the pious Trojan ® led. 
Safe through Ohaiybdis' * barking whirlpools sped :^. 
Shall thy bold heroes, by my care disclaimed. 
Be left to perish, who, to worlds unnam'd 
By vaunting Rome, pursue their dauntless way ? 
No — soon shalt thou with ravish'd eyes survey, 
From stream to stream their lofty cities spread. 
And their proud turrets rear the warlike head : 
The stern-brow'd Turk shall bend the suppliant knee. 
And Indian monarchs, now secure and free, 
Beneath thy potent monarch's yoke shall bend, 
And thy just laws wide o'er the East extend. 

* Ulysses, king of Ithaka. — Ed. 

* i.e.f the slave of Calypso, who offered Ulysses immortality on 
condition that he would live with her. 

» MneaB.—Ed. 

* " Far on the right her dogs foul Scylla hides, 
Chary bdis roaring on the left presides, 
And in her greedy whirlpool sucks the tides." 

. Dbyden*8 Virg. Mn. iii. — Ed, 
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Thy cliief, who now in error's circlin 

Foe India's shore throngh ahelvea and tempests a 

That chief ahalt thou behold, with lordly pride, 

O'er Ifeptnne's trembling realm triumphant rid 

woodroofi fate ! when not a, breathing ' gale 

Shall curl the billowa, or diBtend the sail. 

The waves ehall boil and tremble, e 

And own the terror o'er their empire spread. 

That hostUe coast, with various streams supplied, 

Whose treach'rons sons the fountain's gifts denied; 

That coast ahalt thou, behold hia port supply. 

Where oft thy weary fleots in rest ahall lie. 

Bach shore which weay'd for him the snares of death, 

To him these shores shall pledge their offer'd faith ; 

To hi-m their hanghty lordg shall iowly bend, 

And yield him tribute for the name of friend. 

The Red-sea wave shall darken in the shade 

Of thy broad sails, infrequent pomp display'd ; 

Thine eyes shall see the golden Ormnz'' shore. 

Twice thine, twice conqner'd, while the fnrions Moor, 

Amaz'd, shall view his arrows backward' driven, 

Shower'd on his legions by the hand of Heaven. 

Thongh twice aasail'd by many a vengeful band, 

Unconquer'd stiU shall Dio's ramparts stand. 



' After tho FoTtuguesa bad made great ocinqueatH in India, Oaka. 
had the hoaaui to be appniuted Viceioy. In 1S24, when sailing 
thither to take possesEion of his goTemment, hia fleet vraa ao becalmed - 
on the coaet of Cambuya that the etiipa etood motioDlosa on the water, 
when in aa instant, without tiie least change of the weather, the 
waves were shaken with a violent Bgitation, like trembUng. The 
ships were tossed about, the eailDra were terriSed, and in the atcaost 
oonfosioQ, thinking themselTSs lost. Gama, perceiving it to be the 
effect of an CBrthqiuke, nith hia wanted heroism and prudence, 
exclaimed, " Of uhcil are yoti a/raid f Do yoa not see bote the ocean 
treviblet uniiBr ita eoiereiffmi!" BarroB, 1. 9, o. 1, and Foria, o. 9, 
say, that such oa lay aiok of tevora were cured by the fright. 

* Ormux, or EoimuE, an island at the entrance of the Peisian 
Gnlf, onee a. grent ocipmercial depot. — Ed. 

' Both BarroB and Castancda relate thia fact Albuquerque, 
during the wac of Ormnz, baving given battle to the Pcraiaus and 
Moors, by the violence of a sudden wind the arrows of the Litter were 
driven back upon thamselves, whereby many of their troops wan 
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Sncli prowess tbcre ehall raise tbe Lnsian name 
That ilara sliall tremble for his blin^hted fame; 
There shall the Moors, blaspheming, sink in death. 
And curse thtir Prophet with their parting breath, 

" Where Goa's warlike ramparts frown on high, 
Fleas'd shalt thoa see thy Lnsian banners Qy ; 
The pagan tribes in chains shall crowd her gate, 
While the sublime shall tower in regal state. 
The fatAl scourge, the dread of all who dare 
Against thy sons to plan the future war. 
Though few thy troops who Conanonr Bustain, 
The foe, though num'rous, shall aesanit in vnin. 
Gireat Calient,' for potent hosts renown'd, 
By Lisbon's sons assail'd shall strew the gronnd ; 
What floods on floods of vengeful hosts shall wage 
On Cochin's walla their swift-repeated rage ; 
In. v^n. : a Lusiau hero shall oppose 
His dauntless bosom, and disperse the foes. 
As high-swelled waves, that thimder'd to the shock, 
Dieperee in feeble etreainietB from the rock. 
When' black'ning broad and far o'er Actium'a tide 
Augustus' fleets the slave of love " defied, 
When that fallen warrior to the combat led 
The bravest troops in Bactrian Scythia bred, 
With Asian legions, and, his shameful bare, 
The Egyptian queen, attendant in the train ; 

' Calient wfta a sEKport town of Malabar, more properly Colfoorfit, 
* Sine ope barbariea, iiariiique Antoniiis armia, 
yidar ab Aurora popuiit et littare rabro, 
^gyptBm, vireigve Orieritii, et ulii'mo leoum 
Saetra i!ehit : leqnibtrgve nefai J Mgyplia, eonjuK. 
Pno omnee ruere, ac totam spmnare, mdwMi 
Convtchvim remli rottriaqae Irident^nu, Kquor. 
AUa peluiit : pelago eredai innare remiliai 
Oydadai, aid montei conatrrnre montibut albit i 
Tanta mole viri (um'fu papp&ai initard. 
Btappea jUamna manu ielitipie volatile ferrum^ 
Spargitur : area tiova N^tunia acde rtibeieunl. 

Sxvit medio ia cerlamine Mavori. 

ViBO. Mn. vlli. 
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Thongt Mare rag'd Ligh, and all his fury pour'd, 
Till with the storm the boiling sargea roar'd, 
Yet ahall thine ejes move dreadful scones behold. 
On burning surges burning aurges roll'd, 
The sheets of fire far billowing o'er the brine, 
While I my thunder to thy eona resign. 
Thus many a sea shall blaze, and many a shore 
Resound the horror of the combat's roar, 
While thy hold prows triumphant ride along 
By tfemhling China, to the isles unsung 
By ancient bard, by ancient chief unknown, 
Till Ocean's utmost shore thy bondage own. 

" Thus from the Ganges to the G-adian' strand, 
From the most northern wave to southmost land : 
That land decreed to bear the injur'd name 
Of Magalhaena, the Losian pride and shame ; ' 
From all that vast, though crown'd with horoea old, 
' Who with the gods were demi-gods enroll'd ; 
From all that vast no equal heroes shine 
To match in anaB, lorely dangliter, thine." 

So spate the awful ruler of the akies, 
A-ai Maia's' son swift at hia mandate flies : 
His charge, from treason and Mombassa's' king 
The weary fleet in friendly port to briug, 
And, while in sleep the brave De Gama lay. 
To warn, and fair the shore of rest display. 
Fleet through the yielding air Cylleniua ' glides, 
As to the light the nimble air divides. 

' Gades, non Cudiz, an ancieiit and atill flourisUng eenport of 
SpaiD.— Ed. 

' The Lasian pride, etc. — MagnlhnenB, a meet celobiBted DBTigatnr, 
neglEoted by Eminanuel, king of Portugal, offered his Bervipe to the 
king of Spain, under whom be made most important disooTeries round 
the Straits -which bear Mh name, and in parts ol Soath America. 
Of this-boro bob further, Lusiail X., in the notea. 

' Mercury. 

' MoDibas, a seaport town on an island of the same name off the 
coast of Zangiiebai, East Afcicn. — Ed. 

' Morcnry, so cnllEd irom Cyllane, the higlieet mountain in the 
Peloponneaue, nheru be Lad a temple, and on which spot he is eoid 
tn bnve been bom. — Ed, 
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The mystic helmet ^ on bis head he wore, 
And in his hand the fatal rod * he bore ; 
That rod of power ' to wake the silent dead, 
Or o'er^the lids of care soft slumbers shed. 
And now, attended by the herald Fame, 
To fair Melinda*s gate, concealed, he came ; 
And soon loud rumour echo'd through the town, 
How from the western world, from waves unknov.ii, 
A noble band had reach*d the uEthiop shore, 
Through seas and dangers never dar*d before : 
The godlike, dread attempt their wonder fires, 
Their generous wonder fond regard inspires, 
And all the city^glows their aid to give. 
To view the heroes, and their wants relieve. 

'Twas now the solemn hour when midnight reigns. 
And dimly twinkling o'er the ethereal plains. 
The starry host, by gloomy silence led. 
O'er earth and sea a glimmering paleness shed ; 
When to the fleet, which hemm'd with dangers lay. 
The silver- wing*d Cyllenius * darts away. 
Each care was now in soft oblivion steepM, 
The watch alone accustom' d vigils kept ; 
E'en Gama, wearied by the day's alarms. 
Forgets his cares, reclin'd in slumber's arms. 
Scarce had he clos'd his careful eyes in rest. 
When Maia's son * in vision stood conf ess'd : 
And " Fly," he cried, " O Lusitanian, fly ; 
Here guile and treason every nerve apply : 
An impious king for thee the toil prepares, 
An impious people weaves a thousand snarts : 

* Petasus. 

* The caduoeus, twined with serpents. — Ed. 

* ** But first he grasps within his awful hand 

The mark of sovereign power, the magic wand : 
With this he draws the ghosts from hollow graves, 
With this he drives them down the Stygian waves, 
With this he seals in sleep the wakeful sight, 
And eyes, though closed in death, restores to light." 

^NEID, iv. 242. (Drydon's Tiaus.) 

^ Mercury. 
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Oh fly these ahores, nnfnrl the gather'd sail, 
Lo, Heaven, thy guide, commands the rising gale. 
Hark, lond it rnetlcB ; see, the gentle tide 
Invites thy prows ; the winds thy ling'ring chide. 
Here snch dire welcome is for thee prepar'd 
Aa ' Diomed's nnhappy atrangera ahar'd ; 
His hapless guests at silent midnight bled. 
On their torn limbs his snorting conrseffi fed. 
Oh fly, or here with strangers' blood imhrn'd 
Bnfliris' altars thou sbalt find renew'd : 
Amidat his slaughter' d guests hia altars stood 
Obscene with gore, and bark'dwith human blood: 
Then thou, beloy'd of Heaven, my counsel hear ; 
Right by the coast thine onward journey steer. 
Till where the sun of noon no shade begeta, 
But day with night in equal tenor seta.' 
A Bov'reigu there, of gen'rons faith unatain'd, 
With ancient bounty, and with joy nnfeign'd 
Tour glad arrival on his shore shall greet, 
And soothe with every care your weary fleet. 
And when again for India's golden strand 
Before the prosp'roas gale your sails expand, 
A skilf ol pilot <>ft in danger tried. 
Of heart sincere, shall prove your faithful guide." 

Thus Hermes ' spoke ; and as his flight he takes 
Melting in ambient air, De Gama wakea. 
Chill'd with amaze he stood, when through the night | 
With sudden ray appear'd the bursting light [ ( 

The winds lond whizKing through the cordage sigh'd, 
" Spread, spread the sail ! " the raptur'd Vasco cried j I 

' Diamede, a tyront of Thrace, who fed hie horses with hvtL. 
fieeh ; a thing, Bays (he grave Costera, alnioat inciedible. BluiriB w 
a king of Egypt, who sacrificed etrangers. 

Quia ttlaudati nescii Buiiridis arai ? 

TiEQ. Geor. iiL 
HercnlBB vauquishcd both tbeee tyrants, and put them to the same 
puniehmects which their craelty had inflicted on oUicra. laocratea 
composed an ontion in honour of Bnairia ; a masterly eiample of 
Atlio railleTy and satire. ' 

' I.e. the equator. 

■ ncrunia ie the Greek niime for the god Htrcury. 
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" Altjft, aloft, this, trbis the g'ale of heaven, 

Bj Heaven our gaide, th' auspioioQE sign in given ; 

jfine eves beheld the meaaenger divine, 

' O fly, he cried, ' and give tho fav'ring sign. 

Here trenscm lurka.' " Swift as the captain spiiko 

The mariners spring bounding to tho deck. 
And now, with shonts far-echoing o'er the sea, 
Proud of their strength the pond'rona anchors weigh. 
When ^ Heaven again its guardian care display'd ; 
Above the wave rose many a Moorish bead, 
Conceai'd by night they gently swam along. 
And with their weapons saw'd the cablea strong, 
That by tho swelling carrents whirl'd and toBs'd, 
The navy's wrecks might strew the rocky coast. 
But now discover'd, every nerve they ply. 
And dive, and swift as frighten'd vermin fly, 

ITow throngb the silver waves that cnrling rose. 
And gently mnrmar'd ronnJ the sloping prows, 
The gallant fleet before the steady wind 
Sweeps on, and leaves long foamy tracts l.ebind; 
While as they sail the joyful crew relate 
Their wondrous safety from impending fate ; 
And every bosom feels how sweet the joy 
When, dangers past, the grateful tongue employ. 

The sun bad now his annual journey rnn, 
And blazing forth another course begun, 
When smoothly gliding o'er the hoary tide 
Two sloops afar the watchful master spied ; 
Their Moorish make the seaman's art display'd ; 
Here Qama weens to force the pilot's aid : 
One, base with fear, to certain shipwi-eck flew ; 
The keel daah'd on the shore, escap'd the crew. 
The other bravely troeta the gen'rous foe, 
And yields, ere slaughter struck the lifted blow, 

* Baving mentioned the escape of the Moorish pilots, Osorias 
proceeds: Rei deiniie hnmines magno cum ailentio snaphis et Jintri- 
Doa irabmittebat, qui secaribus aDcboralia noctf< pneoideieut. Quod 
nisi fniasiit k nostris siagulari Gams induBtrln TtgiSatum, et insidiis 
scelerati illius regis ocuuranm, noatri in sammum vit» diBcrimen 
inaidifiaeat. 
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Ere Vulcan's tiunders feellow'd. Tet again 

The captain's prudence and Lis wisli wore vain; 

No pilot here his waiid'ring course to gnide, 

No lip to tell where rolla the Indian tide ; 

The voyage calm, or perilous, or afar, 

Beneath what heaven, or which the goiding star: 

Yet this they told, that by the neighb'ring bay 

A- potent monarch reign'd, whose pioas sway 

For truth and noblest honnty far renown'd, 

Still with the stranger's grateful praise was crown'd. 

O'erjoyed, brave Gama heard the tale, which seal'd 

The sacred truth that Maia's' son reveal'd ; 

And bids the pilot, wam'd by Heaven his gnide, 

For fair Melinda* tnrn the helm aside. 

'Twas now the jovial season, when the mom 
From TanmB flames, when Amalthea'e horn 
O'er hill and dale the rose-crown'd Flora pours, 
And scatters corn and wine, and fruits and flowera. 
Right to the port their course the fleet pursa'd, 
And the glad dawn that sacred day' renew' d. 
When, with the spoils of vanquish'd death adorn'd. 
To heaven the Victor* of the tomb retum'd. 
And soon Melinda's shore the sailors spy ; 
From every niast the purple streamers fiy ; 
Rich-fi^r'd tap'stry now supplies the sail. 
The gold and scarlet tremble m the gale ; 
The standard broad its brilliant hues bewrays. 
And floating on the wind wide-billowing ploys; 
Shrill through the air the qniv'ring trumpet soonds, 
And the rough drum the rousing march rebounds. 
As thus, regardful of the sacred day. 
The festive navy cut the wat'ry way, 
Melinda's sons the shore in thousands crowd, 
And, offering joyful welcome, shout aloud: 
And truth the voice inspir'd. Unaw'd by fear. 
With warlike pomp adorn'd, himself sincere, 

' Mercury. 

* A citj and kingdom of tho aatno DBmc on the cast o 

' AsoeuBion Vaj. ' Joaaa Cliri 
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Kow in the port the gen'rons Gama rides ; 

His stately vessels range their pitchy sides 

Aronnd their chief ; the bowsprits nod the head, 

And the barb'd anchors gripe the harbour's bed. 

Straight to the king, as friends to gen'rous friends, 

A captive Moor the valiant Gama sends. 

The Lnsian fame, the king already knew, 

What gnlfs unknown the fleet had laboured through, 

WTiat shelves, what tempests dar*d. His liberal mind 

Exnlts the captain's manly trust to And ; 

With that ennobling worth, whose fond employ 

Befriends the brave, the monarch owns his joy, 

Entreats the leader and his weary band 

To taste the dews of sweet repose on land, 

And all the riches of his cultured fields 

Obedient to the nod of Gama yields. 

His care, meanwhile, their present want attends. 

And various fowl, and various fruits he sends ; 

The oxen low, the fleecy lambkins bleat, 

And rural sounds are echo*d through the fleet. 

His gifts with joy the valiant chief receives, 

And gifts in turn, confirming friendship, gives. 

Here the proud scarlet darts its ardent rays. 

And here the purple and the orange blaze ; 

O'er these profuse the branching coral spread, 

The coraP wondrous in its wat*ry bed ; 

Soft there it creeps, in curving branches thrown, 

In air it hardens to a precious stone. 

With these a herald, on whose melting tongue 

The copious rhetoric* of Arabia hung, 

He sends, his wants and purpose to reveal, 

And holy vows of lasting peace to seal. 

The monarch sits amid his splendid bands, 

Before the regal throne the herald stands, 



' Vimen erat dum stagna subitj processerat undU 
Gemma fuit. Claud. 

Sio et eoralium, quo primum contigit auras. 

Tempore durescitf mollis fuit herha stib undis. Ovid. 

' There were on hoard Gama*8 fleet several persons skilled in the 
Oriental languages. — OsoB. 
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And thuB, as eloqnence his lipa inspir'd, 

" O king," ho crira, " for aacred trnth admir'd, 

Ordain'd by heaTen to bend the stubborn knees 

Of haughtiest nations to thy just decrees ; 

Fear'd aa thoa art, yet sent by Heaven to prove i 

That empire's strength reaults from pubKc lore : 

To thee, king, for friendly aid we come ; 

Nor lawless robbers o'er the deep we roam : 

No lust of gold conld e'er our breasts inflame 

To scatter fire and slaughter where we came ; 

Nor sword, nor Bpear our harmless hands employ 

To seize the careless, or the weak destroy. 

At our moat potent monarch's dread command 

"Wo spread the sail from lordly Europe's strand ; 

Through seas unknown, through gulfs untried before, 

"We force our journey to the Indian shore. 



" Alas, what rancour fires the human breast I 
By wliat stern tribes are Afric's shores posseaa'd ! 
How many a wile they tried, how many a snare ! 
Not wisdom sav'd ns, 'twas the Heavon'B own care : 
Not harbours only, e'en the barren sands 
A place of rest denied our weary bands : 
From us, alas, what harm coald prudence fear 1 
From as bo few, their num'roua friends so near ! 
While thus, from shore to cruel shore long driven. 
To thee conducted by a guide from heaven,- 
We come, monarch, of thy truth aaaur'd, 
Of hoapitable rites by Heaven secor'd; 
Such rites ' aa old Alcinous' palace grac'd, 
When 'lorn Ulysses sat his favour'd guest. 
Nor deem, O king, that cold Suspicion tainta 
Our valiant leader, or his wish prevents ; 
Qreat is onr monarch, and his dread command 
To our brave captain interdicts the land 
Till Indian earth he tread. What nobler cause 
Than loyal faith can wake thy fond applause, 
thou, who knowest the ever-pressing weight 
Of kingly office,' and the cares of state 1 
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And hear, ye conBoions hoavena, if Gama's heart 
Forget thy kiniineSB, or from truth depart, 
The sacred light shall perish from the aan. 
And rivers to the aea ahall ceasfi to rnn.'" 
He spoke ; a nmrnmr of applause sncceeds, 
And each with wonder own'd the val'rouB deeds 
Ot that hold race, whose Bowing vanes had wav'd 
Beneath so many a sky, bo many an ocean hrar'd. 
Hor less the king their loyal faith revorea. 
And Insboa's lord in awful state appears, 
Whose least command on farthest Bhores obey'd, 
"RJH sovereign grandear to the world display'd. 
Elate with joy, nproae the royal Moor, 
And smiling thua, — " welcome to my shore ! 

man, that the reader will perhaps be pleased to see it traoscdbed. 
In tiJB text he soys, " Toi Qui occupef ri dignement le rang supreme." 
"ie Poets i(il," Hnya he, in the note, " Teai de Sey o o^cio, Toiqaiaain Is 
■•mtlier de Bai. (Tiie poet saya, tAou mho holdest the batineas 0/ a king.') \ 
t oonfeBH," he adds, " I found a strong inolination to translate this sen- 
tence literally. I find Binch noblonoas in it. However, I submiUod ' 
to the opinion of some FiiondB, who were afraid Umt the eara d I 
FienchmeQ w.ould be shocked at the word J/uHneia applied to a king, j 
It is true, neverthelesa, that Hoyulty is a btieineai. Philip II. of i 
Spain WBa convinced of it, as we may discern from one of his letters. 
Hallo, Bays he, me muu tiM/arafodo, &o. I am ao entangled and en- 
cumbered leilh Oie mtMiplicily of batineM, that I have net a moment 
to myaelf. lit tmih, we kings hild a labonoui ojice (or trade} ; Vten 
U tiub reason to envy u»." 

' The propriety and artfulness of Homer's speeches have been 
often and juatly admired. Camoitns is peculiarly happy in the same 
deparfmoDt of the Epopteo. The speech of Qoma's herald to the 
Kin [; of Melinda is a strihing inetaocB of it. The compliments with , 
which it begins have a direct tendency to the favours afterwards to ba 1 
oaked. The aeauranoeH of the ionooencii, the purpose of the Toyagera, | 
and the greatnefls ot their king, are happily touched. The exclama- 
tion on the barbarons treatment they had experienced— " Not wisdom 
saved ua, but Heaven's own c»re"~are maateily insinuations. Their 
barbntons treatment is again repeated in a manner to move com- 
passion: Alas! what eonld they fear? etc., is reasoning joined with 
E.tbos. That they were aonduoted to the King of Melinda by 
eaten, and were by Heaven assured of bis truth, is a most delicate 
compliment, and in the true spirit of the epic poem. The apology 
for (iBmB'B refusal to cemo on shore is exceeding artful. It conveys 
a pi'oof of the greatness of the Partugueae soveieigo, and atTonifl a 
compliment to loyalty, which oould not fail to be acceptable to a 
monarch. 
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IE yet in yon tte fear of treason dwell, 

Far from your thoughts th' ungen'roua fear eipel : 

Stitl with the brave, the brave will hononr find. 

And equal ardour wQl their friendship bind. 

But those who Bpurn'd you, men alone in show, 

Budo as the bestial herd, no worth they know ; 

Such dwell not here : and sinee your laws reqnire 

Obedience strict, I yield my fond deaire. 

Though mach I wiah'd your chief to grace my fymn 

Fair be his dnty to his sov'reign Lord : 

Yet when the morn walks forth with dewy feet 

My barge shaU waft me to the warlike fleet ; 

There shall my longing eyes the heroes view, 

And holy vows the mutual peace renew. 

What from the blust'ring winds and length 'ning tide I 

Tour ships liavo auffer'd, shall be here supplied. 

A-rma and provisiona I myself will send, 

And, great of skill, a pilot shall attend." 

So spoke the king : and now, with purpled ray. 
Beneath the ehitiing wave the god of day 
Retiring, left the evening shades to spread ; 
And to the fleet the joyful herald sped : 
To find such friends each breast with rapture glows, 
The feast is kindled, and the goblet flows ; 
The trembling comet's imitated rays^ 
Bound to the skies, and trail a sparkling blaze : 
The vaulting bombs awake tbeir sleeping fire. 
And, like the Cyclops' holts, to heaven aspire : 
The bombardiers their roaring engines ply, 
And earth and ocean thunder to the sky. 
The trump and fife's shrill clarion far around 
The glorious music of the fight resound ; 
Nor less the joy Melinda's sons display, 
The sulphur bursts ia many an ardent ray. 
And to the heaven ascends, in whizzing gyres. 
And ocean flames with artilicial fires. 
In festive war the sea and land engage, 
Ar.d echoing shouts confess the joyful rage. 

' Hooketa, 
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So pass'd the m'glit: and now, with silv'ry ray, 
The star of morning nahera ill the day. 
The shadows fly before the roseate houre, 
And the chill dew hsings glitt'ring on the flowers. 
The pmning-hook or humble spado to wield, 
The cheerfnl lub'rer hastens to the field ; 
When to tlve fleet, with many a sonnding oar, 
The nionarcb. sails; the natives crowd the shore; 
Their various robes in one bright splendour join, 
The purple blazes, and the gold stripes shine ; 
Not as stem warriors with the quiv'i-ing lance, 
Or moon-arch'd bow, Melinda's sons advance ; 
'Green boughs ot palm with joyful hands they wave, 
An omen of the meed that crowns the brave : 
Pair waa the show the Twyal barge display'd. 
With many a flag ot glist'ning silk array'd, 
Whose variona hnes, as waving thro' the bay, 
Betnm'd the lustre of the rising day : 
And, onward as they came, in Hov'reign state 
The mighty king amid his princes sat : 
Hia robes the pomp of Eastern splentlonr show, 
A prond tiara decks hie lordly brow : 
The various tissue shines in every fold, 
The silken lustre and the rays of gold- 
His pnrple mantle boasts the dye of Tyre,' 
And in the sonbeam glows with living fire, 
A golden chain, the skilful artist's pride, 
Hung from his neck ; and glitt'ring by hia aide 
The dagger's hilt of star-bright diamond shone. 
The girding baldric ' bums with precious stone j 
And precious stone in studs of gold enchas'd. 
The shaggy velvet of his buskins grac'd : 
Wide o'er his head, of various silks inlaid, 
A {g,ir umbrella cast a grateful shade. 
A band of menials, bending o'er the prow. 
Of horn wreath'd round the crooked trumpets blow ; 
And each attendant barge aloud rebounds 
A barb'rous discord of rejoicing sounds. 
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The Tyrion purpla, obtained from the mure 
was Tery fanious among tbo aocicDts. — Ed, 
A girdle, or oinamentuil belt, nocii over uae 
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With equal pomp the captain leaveR the fleet, 
Melinda's monarch, on the tiile to greet : 
His barge nods on amidst a splendid train, 
Himself adorn'd in ^ all the pride of Spain : 
With fair embroidery shone hia ftrmM breast, 
For polish'd ateel anpplied the warrior's vest j 
His aleaves, beneath, were Bilk of paly blae, 
Above, more loose, the parple's brightest hue 
Hnng as a scarf in equal gath'rings roU'd, 
With golden bnttons and with loops of gold : 
Bright in the sun the polish'd radiance burns, 
And the dimm'd eyeball from the Instro tarns. 
Of crimson, satin, dazzling to behold. 
His casaock swell'd in many a curving fold ; 
The make was Gallic, bat the lively bloom 
Confess'd the labour of Venetia'a loom. 
Gold was his aword, and warlike tronsors lac'd 
With thonga of gold his manly legs emhrac'd. 
With graceful mien his cap aalant was tum'd. 
The velvet cap a nodding plnme adorn'd. 
Hia noble aspect, and the purple's my. 

Amidst hia train the gallant chief bewray. 
The various vestments of the watrior train, 
Ijike flowers of various colours on the plain. 
Attract the pleas'd beholder's wond'ring eye, 
And with the aplendonr of the rainbow vie. 
Now GAMi'3 bands the quiv'ring trumpet blow, 
Thick o'er the wave the crowding barges row, 
The Moorish flags the curling waters sweep, 
The Lusian mortars thunder o'er the deep ; 
Again the fiery roar heaven's concave teara. 
The Moors aatonished stop their wounded ears ; 
Again Joud thunders rattle o'er the bay. 
And clouds of amoko wide-rolling blot the day ; 
The captain's barge the gen'roua king ascenda. 
His arms the chief enfold, the captain benda, 

' Ciimo«Da seeiua to baie his eye on tho picture of Garaa, nUoh ia 
thus described by Faria y Soiaa : " He ia paintod with a blaok cap, 
cloak, and breecJiCB ed^ witli velvet, all slushed, through nhioli 
appears the crimson lining, the doublet of crlmBou satin, and over it 
his armour inlaid with gold.'' ' — 
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(A rev'rence to the Bcepter'd graudour dne) : 

In silent awe the monarch's wond'ring view 

la fix'd on Vasco's noble mien ; ' the white 

H'fl thonghta with wonder weigh the hero's toil. 

Esteem and friendship with his wonder rise. 

And free to Gama all his kdngdom lies. 

Thongh never son of Luans' race before 

Had met his eye, or trod Melinda's shore 

To him familiar was the mighty name, 

And much his talk extols the Ifnsian fame ; 

How through the vast of Afric's wildest bonnd 

Their deathless feats in gallant arms resotind ; 

When that fair land where Heaper's offspring reign'd. 

Their valour's prize the Lnaian youth obtain'd. 

Much still he talk'd, enraptur'd of the theme, 

Though bat the faint vibrations of their fame 

To him had echo'd. Pleas'd his warmth to view, 

Convinc'd his promise and his heart were true, 

The illnatrions Gaua thus hia sonl espress'd 

And own'd the joy that labonr'd in hia breaat ; 

" Oh thon, benign, of all the tribes alone, 

Who feel the rigour of the burning zone, 

Whose piety, with Mercy's gentle eye 

Beholds onr wants, and gives the wiah'd supply, 

Onx navy drivea from many a barb'rous coast, 

On many a tempest-harrow 'd ocean toss'd, 

At last with thee a kindly refuge finds, 

Sate from the fury of the howling winds. 

O gen'rous king, may He whose mandate rolls 

The circling heavens, and human pride controls, 

May the Great Spirit to tby breast retuTTi 

That needful aid, bestow'd on ua forlorn 1 

And while yon sun emits his rays divine, 

And while the stars in midnight azure shine, 

Where'er my sails are streteh'd the world aronnd. 

Thy praise shall brighten, and thy name resound." 



' The admirittion aiid friendship of tho King of Melinila, ao much 
iaaiated on bj Comoens, ia a judiciouB imitution nf Vircii'B Dido. In 
both cases aucb pioparatlon iraa necesBaiy td intioduwi the long 
epi«odea ivbich follow. 
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He spoke ; the painted barges swept the flood. 
Where, prondly gay, tbe anchor'd navy rode ; 
Earnest the king the lordly fleet BurTeys ; 
The mortars thnnder, and the trnmpeta raise 
Their nia,rtial aonnda Melinda'a hoes to greet, 
MeUnda'a sons with timbrels hail the fleet. 
An d now, no more the snlphnry tempest roars, 
The boatmen leaning on the rested oars 
Breathe short; the bargea now at anchor moor'd, 
The king, while silence listen'd round, implor'd 
The gloriea of the Lusian wars to hear, 
Whose faintest echoes long had pleas'd hia ear ; 
Their various triumphs on the Afric shore 
O'er those who hold the son of Hagar'a lore 
Pond he demands, and n ' 
Their V 

He aaks the story of the Luaian race; 

"What god wag founder of the mighty line, 

Beneath what heaven their land, what shores adjoin ; 

And what their climate, where the sinking day 

Gives the last glimpse of twilight's aily'ry ray. 

" But most, chief," the zealous monarch cries, 

" What raging seas you brav'd, what low'ring skies; 

What tribes, what rites you saw ; what savage hate 

On our rude Afric prov'd your hapless fate: 

Oh tell, for lo, the chilly dawning star 

Tet ridea before the morning's purple car ; 

And o'er the wave the sun's bold coursers raise 

Their flaming fronts, and give the opening blaze ; 

Soft on the glassy wave the zephyrs sleep, 

And the still billows holy sOence keep. 

Nor less are we, undaunted chief, prepar'd 

To hear thy nation's gallant deeds declar'd ; 

Nor think, tho' scorcb'd beneath the car of day, 

Our minds too dnll the debt of praise to pay ; 

Melinda's sons the test of greatnesa know. 

And on the Lusian race the palm bestow. 

' The MooxB, wbo are Mohnmrnedans, JiBoipIeB ot the A 
prophet, irbo was descended ftom Abiahun thiough the 1 
H»gar. — Ed. 
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• I 

" If Titan's giant brood with impious arms 
Shook high Olympus* brow with rude alarms ; 
If Theseus and Pirithoiis dar'd invade 
The dismal horrors of the Stygian shade, 
Nop less your glory, nor your boldness less 
That thus exploring Neptune's last recess 
Contemns his waves and tempests. If the thirst 
To live in fame, though famed for deeds accurs'd, 
Could urge the caitiff, who to win a name 
Gave Dian's temple to the wasting flame : ^ 
If such the ardour to attain renown, 
How bright the lustre of the hero's crown, 
Whose deeds of fair emprize his honours raise, 
And bind his brows, like thine, with deathless bays ! " 

> The famous temple of the goddess Diana at Ephesus. — Ed, 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

Gama, in reply to the King of Melinda, describes the various 
countries of Europe ; narrates the rise of the Portuguese nation. His- 
tory of Portugal. Battle of Guimaraens. Egas offers himself with his 
wife and family for the honour of his country. Alonzo pardons him. 
Battle of Ourique against the Moors ; great slaughter of the Moors. 
Alonzo proclaimed King of Portagal on the battle-field of Ourique. 
At Badajoz he is wounded and taken prisoner : resigns the kingdom 
to his son, Don Sancho. Hearing that thirteen Moorish kings, headed 
by the Emperor of Morocco, were besieging Sancho in Santarem, he 
hastens to deliver his son : gains a great battle, in which the Moorish 
Emperor is slain. Victories of Sancho; capture of Sylves from the 
the Moors, and of Tui from the King of Leon. Conquest of Alcazar 
do Sul by Alfonso II. Deposition of Sancho II. Is succeeded by 
Alphonso ni., the conqueror of Algarve; succeeded by Dionysius, 
founder of the University of Coimbra. His son, Alfonso the Brave. 
Affecting story of the fair Inez, who is crowned Queen of Portugal 
after her assassination. Don Pedro, her husband, rendered desperate 
by the loss of his mistress, is succeeded by the weak and effeminate 
Ferdinand. His wife Eleonora, torn from the arms of her lawful 
husband, dishonours his reign. 

OH now, Calliope, thy potent aid ! 
What to the king th' illustrions G-AMA said 
Clothe in immortal verse. With sacred fire 
My breast, if e'er it loved thy lore, inspire : 
So may the patron ^ of the healing art. 
The god of day to thee consign his heart ; 

* Apollo, 
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From thee^ the mother of his darling son,^ 
May never wandering thought to Daphne run : 
May never Clytia, nor Lencothoe's pride 
Henceforth with thee his changeful love divide. 
Then ai(J., O fairest nymph, my fond desire, 
And give my verse the Lnsian warlike fire : 
Fir'd by the song, the list'ning world shall know 
That Aganippe's streams from Tagns flow. 
Oh, let no more the flowers of Pindus shine 
On thy fair breast, or round thy temples twine : 
On Tago's banks a richer chaplet blows. 
And with the tuneful god my bosom glows : 
I feel, I feel the mighty power infuse, " 
And bathe my spirit in Aonian ' dews 1 

Now silence woo*d the illustrious chief's reply, 
And keen attention watch'd on every eye ; 
When slowly turning with a modest grace, 
The noble Vasco rais'd his manly face ; 

mighty king (he cries), at thy ' command 
The martial story of my native land 

1 tell ; but more my doubtful heart had joy'd 
Had other wars my praiseful lips employ'd. 
When men the honours of their race commend, 
The doubts of strangers on the tale attend : 
Yet, though reluctance falter on my tongue. 
Though day would fail a narrative so long. 
Yet, well assur'd no fiction's glare can raise, 
Or give my country's fame a brighter praise ; 

* CaUiope. — The Muse of epic poesy, and mother of Orpheus. 
Daphne, daughter of the river Peneus, flying from Apollo, was turned 
into the laurel. Clytia was metamorphosed into the sun-flower, and 
Leucothoe, who was buried alive by her father for yielding to the 
solicitations of Apollo, was by her lover changed into an incense 
tree. 

' A fountain of Boeotia sacred to the Muses. — Ed, 
' The preface to the speech of Gama, and the description of 
Europe .which follows, are happy imitations of the manner of Homer. 
When Camoens describes countries, or musters an army, it is aftei the 
example of the great models of antiquity : by adding some character- 
istical feature of the climate or people, he renders his narrative 
pleasing, picturesque, and poetical. 
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Though lesH, far less, wliate'er my lips can Bay, 
Than tmth must give it, I thy will obey. 

a that zone -where endlesB wjuter reigns 
Aud that where flaming heat consumes the plains ; 
Array'd in green, beneath indulgent skies, 
The queen of arta and arms, fair Europe lies. 
Aroand her northern and her western shores, 
Throng'd with the finny race old ocean roars ; 
The midland sea,' where tide ne'er swell'd the waTOE^ % 
Her lichest lawns, the southern border, laves. 
Against the rising mom, the nortlimost bound 
The whirling Tanais ' parts from Asian ground, 
Aa tumbling from the Scythian monntainB cold 
Their crooked way the rapid waters hold 
To dull Meeotia' ' lake. Her eastern line 
More to the south, the Phrygian waves confine : 
Those wares, which, black with many a. navy, bore 
The Grecian heroes to the Dardan shore ; 
Where now the aeaman, rapt in mournful joy, 
Erplopea in vain the sad remainB of Ti-oy. 
Wide to the north beneath the pole she spreads ; 
Here piles of mountains rear their rugged heads. 
Here winds on winds in endless tempests roll, 
The valleys sigh, the length'ning echoes howl. 
On the rude cliSs, with frosty spangles grey, 
Weak as the twilight, gleams the soiar ray ; 
Each mountain's breast with snows eternal shines, 
The stj\:^ms aud seas eternal frost coufiues. 
Here dwelt the num'rons Scythian tribes of old, 
A dreadful race ! by victor ne'er controU'd, 
Whose pride maintain'd that theirs the sacred earth. 
Not that of NOe, which first gave man his birth. 
Here dismal Lapland spreads a dreary wild, 
Here Norway's wastes, where harvest never smil'd. 
Whose groves of fir io gloomy horror frown, 
Nod o'er the rocks, and to the tempest groan. 
Here Scandia's clime her rugged shores extends, 
And, far projected, through the ocean bends ; 

' The Meditorraneaa. • The Don.— Ei. ' The Sett of Azof.— 
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Whose sons' dread footsteps yet Anaonia' wears, 
And yet proud Rome in mournfu! rnin bnam. 
When Bummor borsts stern winter's icy chain, 
Here tile bold Swede, the Prnsaian, and the Dane 
Hoist the whito sail and plongh the foamy wR,y, 
Cheor'd by whole montha of one continual day : 
Between these shores and Tanaia'* mshing tide 
Livonia's sons and Rnasia's hordes reside. 
Stem as their clime tho tribes, whose sirea of yore 
The namo, far dreaded, of Sarmatians bore. 
Where, fani'd of old, th' Hercynian* forest lower'd, 
Oft seen in anus the Polish troops are pour'd 
Wide foraging the downs. The Suson raeo, 
Tbe Hnngar dext'rons in the wild-boar chase. 
The varioaa nations whom the Rhine's cold wave 
The Elbe, Amasia, and the Dannbe lave, 



' Italy. In tho jear 409 the city of Itcnie vbb eai^kcd, and Italy 
laid dcsolato by Alaric, king of the Gothic tribca. In mentinning this 
cireiimatanFo Oumoiina hsa ont fallen into tlia corsnion error of littla 
poetB, who m every occoaion bewail llie outrage which t)ie Gotbs and 
Vandals did to the arts and sciences. A complaint founded on 
iBnoronce. Tho Southern nuliona of Europe wero sunk into the moat 
contemptible deganoraoy. The BOiPneca, with every branch of uuraly 
literature, were almost unknown. For near two oenturiea no poet of 
note had adorned tl^o Roman empire. Those arts only, tho abaBe of 
which have a certain and fatal tendency to enervate the Bind, the arts 
of musio and cookery, were paBsionutely cultivated in all the refine- 
ments of cffeniinate abuBO. Tho art of war vua too laborious for tbeir 
delioacy, and tho generous warmth of heroism and patriotism was 
incompatible with their effeminacy. On tliose (tospicable Sybarites ■ 
tbe North poured her brave and hardy sons, who, though ignorant of 
polite literature, were possesned of all the manly virtnas in a high 
degree. Under their conquests Europe wore a new face, which, how- 
ever rude, was infinitely preferable to that which it hod lately worn. 
And, however ignorance may talk of their harbarity, it is to them 
that England owas her conetitutiun, which, as llantL'aquiea ohservee, 
tliey brought from tbe woods of Saxony. 



' The ri 



r Don. 



extensive forest in Gerroanj. It exists 
now under different names, as the Black Forett, the Sohemian and the 
Thuringian Forest, the HarW, etc—Ed. 
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gnea, for Yariona princes tnown, 
Tlieir mig-bty lord tlie German emperor own. 
Between the Danube and the lucid tide 
Where haploas Helle left her name,' and died : 
The dreadfnl god of battles' kindred race, 
Degenerate now, possess the hills of Thrace. 
Mount Hieians* here, aud Rhodope renowu'd, 
And proud Byzantium,' long with empire crowi 
Their ancient pride, their ancient virtue fled, 
Low to the Turk now bend the servile hoad. 
Here spread the fields of warlike Macedon, 
And here those happy lands where genius ahone 
In all the artB, in al! the Muboh' charms, 
In all the pride of elegance and arms, 
Which to the heavens resounded Grecia's name. 
And left in every age a deathless fame. 
The stem Dalmatians till the noighb'riog ground ; 
And where Antenor anchor'd in the sound 
Proud Venice, as a qaeen, majestic towers, 
And o'er the trembling waves hor thunder ponra. 
For learning glorious, gloriona for the sword, 
While Rome's proud monarch reign 'd the world's dread li 
Here Italy hor beauteous landscapes shows ; 
Around her aides his arms old ocean throws ; 
The dashing waves the ramparts aid supply ; 
The hoary Alps high tow'ring to the sky, 
From shore to shore a mg^ed barrier spread, 
And lower destruction on the hostile tread. 
But now no more her hostile spirit bums. 
There now the saint, in humble vespers moama 
To Heaven more grateful than the pride of war, 
And all the triumphs of the victor's car. 
Onward fair Gallia opens to the view 
Her groves of olive, and her vineyarda bine : 
Wide spread her harvests o'er the scenes renown'd. 
Where Jidins' proudly strode with laurel crown'd. 

' The Hellespont, or Straita of the DiitAaTieUes.—Ed. 
' I'he Balkan Mountains eeparating Greece nnd M&cedonia : 
the baein of the Danube, and extending from the Adriatic to the E 
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^Sere Seine, bow fair when glist'ning to the moon ! 

Jlolls his white wave, and here the cold Graroon ; 

Sere the deep Rhine the flow'rj margin laves, 

And here the rapid Bihone impervious raves. 

^Btere the gmff mountains, faithless to the vows 

^lost Pyrene ^ rear their cloudy brows ; 

^Whence, when of old the flames their woods devour'd, 

JBtreams of 'red gold and melted silver pour'd. 
d now, as head of all the lordly train 

iDf Europe's realms, appears illustrious Spain. 

lAJas, what various fortunes has she known 1 
et ever did her sons ker wrongs atone ; 
ort was the triumph of her haughty foes, 
d still with fairer bloom her honours rose, 
ire, lock'd with land, the struggling currents boil 
'd for the godlike Theban's latest toil,* 

hkgainst one coast the Punic strand extends. 

Around her breast the midland ocean bends. 

Around her shores two various oceans swell, 

|And various nations in her bosom dwell. 

Such deeds of valour dignify their names. 

Each the imperial right of honour claims. 

Proud Aragon, who twice her standard rear'd 

In conquer'd Naples ; and for art rever'd, 

Oalicia's prudent sons ; the fierce Navarre, 

And he far dreaded in the Moorish war, 

*rhe bold Asturian ; nor Sevilia's race. 

Nor thine, Granada, claim the second place. 
i Here too the heroes who command the plain 
i By Betis ' water'd ; here the pride of Spain, 
i 

* Faithless to the vows of lost Pyrene, etc. — She was daughter to 
i Bebryx, a king of Spain, and 6oncubine to Hercules. Having wandered 

one day from her lover, she was destroyed by wild beasts, on one of 
the mountains which bear her name. 

2 Hercules, says the fable, to crown his labours, separated the 
' two mountains Calpe and A by la, the one in Spain, the other in 
Africa, in order to open a canal for the benefit of commerce ; on which 
the ocean rushed in, and formed the Mediterranean, the ^gean, and 
Euxine seas. The twin mountains Abyla and Calpe were known to 
the ancif^nis by the name of the Pillars of Hercules. — See Cory's 
Ancient Fragments. 

* The river Guadalquivir ; t.e., in Ajabic, the great river, — Ed, 

F 
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The brave Caatilian pauses o'er his sword. 

His country's dread deliverer and lord. 

Proud o'er the rest, with splendid wealth array'd, 

Ab crown to this wide empire, Europe's head. 

Fair LuBttania smiles, the western bound, 

Whose verdant breast the rolling waves surround, 

Where gentle evening pours her lambent ray. 

The last pale gleaming o£ departing day ; 

This, this, mighty ting, the aacred earth, 

This the loved parent-soil that gave me birth. 

And oh, would bounteous Heaven my prayer regard, 

And fair a access my perilons toils reward. 

May that dear land my latest breath receive, 

And give my weary bones a peaceful grave. 

Sublime the honours of my native land. 
And high in Heaven's regard her heroes stand ; 
By Heaven's decree 'twas theirs the firat to cLuell 
The Moorish tyrants, and from Spain expel ; 
Nor could their burning wilds conceal their flight, 
Their burning wilds confesa'd tbe Lusian might. 
!From Lnsus famed, whose hononr'd name we bear, 
(The son of Bacchus or the bold compeer). 
The glorious name of Irasitania rose, 
A name tremendous to the Roman foes, 
When her bold tixjops the valiant shepherd' led. 
And foul with rout the Roman eagles fl.ed ; 
When haughty Rome achiev'd the treach'ronB bloWt J 
That own'd her terror of the matchless foe.' 
But, when no more her Viriatns fought, 
Age after ago her deeper thraldom bronght ; 
Her broken Hons by rothless tyrants spum'd, 
Her vineyards languish'd, and berpastures monrn'dt 
Tdl time revolving raia'd her drooping head, 
And o'er the woud'ring world her conqnests spreacLl 
Thus rose her power : the lands of lordly Spa' 
Were now the brave Alouzo's wide domain ; 
Great were hia houcnrs in the bloody fight. 
And Fame proclaim'd him champion of the right. 

' Viriatns,— t?uo tho note on Book I. p. 9. 

' Tlie aseftseiaatiou of Virialiia. — Seo tbe note on Book I. p. 9. 
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And oft the groaning Saracen's ^ proud crest 
And shatter'd mail his awful force confess'd. 
From Calpe's summits to the Caspian shore 
liond-tongued renown his godlike actions bore. 
And many a chief from distant regions * came 
To share the laurels of Alonzo*s fame ; 
Xet, more for holy Faith's unspotted cause 
Their spears they wielded, than for Fame's applause. 
Great were the deeds their thund'ring arms display'd, 
And still their foremost swords the battle sway'd. 
And now to honour with distinguished meed 
Each hero's worth the gen'rous king decreed. 
The first and bravest of the -foreign bands 
Hungaria's younger son, brave Henry ' stands. 

* The name of Saracen is derived from the Arabic Es-shurltt the 
East, and designates the Arabs who followed the banner of Moham- 
med. — Ed. 

' Don Alonzo, king of Spain, apprehensive of the superior numBer 
of the Moors, with whom he was at war, demanded assistance from 
Philip I. of France, and the Duke of Burgundy. According to the 
military spirit of the nobility of that age, no sooner was his desire 
known than numerous bodies of troops thronged to his standard. 
These, in the course of a few years, having shown signal proofs of 
their courage, the king distinguished the leaders with different marks 
of his regard. To Henry, a younger son of the Duke of Burgundy, he 
gave his daughter Teresa in marriage, with the sovereignty of the 
countries to the south of Galicia, commissioning him to enlarge his 
boundaries by the expulsion of the Moors. Under the government 
of this great man, who reigned by the title of Count, his dominion 
was greatly enlarged, and became more rich and populous than before. 
The two provinces of Entre Minho e Douro, and Traa os Montes, were 
subdued, with that part of Beira which was held by the Moorish king 
of Lamego, whom he constrained to pay tribute. Many thousands of 
Christians, who had either lived in miserable subjection to the Moors, 
or in desolate independency in the mountains, took shelter under the 
protection of Count Henry. Great multitudes of the Moors also chose 
lather to submit, than be exposed to the severities and the continual 
feuds and seditions of their own governors. These advantages, added 
to the great fertility of the soil of Henry's dominions, will account for 
the numerous armies, and the frequent wars of the first sovereigiis of 
Portugal. 

• Camoens, in making the founder of the Portuguese monarchy a 
younger son of the King of Hungary, has followed the old chronologist 
Gal van. The Spanish and Portuguese historians differ widely in their 
accounts of the parentage of this gallant stranger. Some bring hira 
from Conijtantinople, and others from the house of Lorraine. But the 
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To him are given the fields where Tagns flows, 
And the glad king his daughter's hand bestows ; 
The fair Teresa shines hie blooming bride, 
And owns her father's love, and Henry's pride. 
With her, besides, the sire confirms in dovser 
Whate'er his aword might rescne from the Moor ; 
And soon on Hagar'a race ' the hero pours 
Hia warlike fury — soon the vanquish'd Moors 
To bim far round the neighb'ring lands resign, 
And Heaven rewards him with a glorioas lino. 
To him is bora, Heaven's gift, a gallant son, 
The glorious founder of the Lnsian throne. 
Kor Spain's wide lands alone his deeds attest, 
Deliver'd Judah Henry's might' confesa'd 
On Jordan's bank the victor-hero strode, 
Whose ballow'd waters hath'd the Savionr-Qod ; 
And Salem's' gate her open folds display'd. 
When Godfrey ' conq^uer'd by the hero's aid. 

clearest and most probable fu'count of him is in the chroniole of Flenry, 
wherein ia preserved a fragment of French historj, written by a. 
Banedictiuti mook in the begioDing of tbi; twelfth century, and ia the 
time of Count Henry. By tliia it appears, that he was a younger son 
of Henry, the only sou of Robert, the Urst duke of Burgundy, who 
WBB a. younger brother of Henry I. of France. Fanshaw having an eye 
to tliia hiHtory, has tnien the unwarrantable liberty to alter the &ct u . 
mentioned by hia author. 

Avionget Iheae Henru, »ailh the hiftory, 
A younger son of JfVance, and a brave prinoe. 
Had Portugal m lot— — 
And the eanui hing did hi» ovm daiigliter lie 
To him in toedlock, lo infer from Ihenca 
Sie firmer love. 
Nor are the hiatDciaQa agreed on the birth of Donna Terosa, the spouse 
of Count Henry. Brandam, aud other Portugueae hiHtoriuns, are at , 
tjreat paina to prove Bbe was the legitimate daughtisr of Alonzoaadi 
the beautiful Ximena de Guzman. Uut it appears from t' 
nuthentio chronicle of Fleury, that Ximena was only his w 

jVnd it is evident from all the histarians, that Donna Ur , , 

heiress of her father's kingdom, was youuger than her holf-siHter, t 
wife of Count Henry. 

' The Mohammedan Arabs. 

' Deliver'd Judah Benri/'e might oon/Wtl. — His expedition tc 
Holy Land is mentioned by Eomu QinnkiBb writers, but from the ol 
porta of his history it IB highly improbaiila. 

' Jerusalem. ' Godfrey of Bouillon. 
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Bnt now no more in teated fields oppoa'd, 
By Tttgns' stream his honour'd age ho tlos'd ; 
Tet still hig daantleBS worth, bia virtue lived, 
And all the father in the son survived. 
And soon his worth was prov'd, the parent dame 
Avow'd a, second hymeneal flame.' 
The low-born spouse asaames the monarch's place. 
And from the throne expels the orphan race. 
Bnt young Alphonso, like his sirea of yore 
(His grandfiiro's virtuea, as his name, he bore), 
Anna for the tight, bia ravish'd throne to win, 
And the lac'd holmet grasps hia beardless chin. 
Her fiercest firebrands Civil Discord wav'd. 
Before her troops the lustful mother rav'd ; 
LoBt to maternal love, and lost to sliaine, 
Unaw'd she saw Heaven's awful vengeance flame j 
The brother's sword the brother's bosom tore, 
And sad Gnimaria's ' meadows blnsh'd with gore ; 
With LuBiau gore the peasant's cot was stain'd. 
And kindred blood the sacred ahrine profan'd. 

Here, cmel Progne, here, Jason's wife, 
Tet reeking with your children's purple life. 
Here glut yonr eyes with deeper guilt than yours ; 
Here fiercer rage her fiercer rancour pours. 
Yonr crime was vengeance on the faithlesa sires, 
But here ambition with foul lust conspires. 

' Don Alon/o Enriquez, aon of Count Henry, had only enteral 
into bis third year wheJi hia father died. Ills mother aeaunied tlie 
reina of govonimont, and appointed Don Fermmdo Ferez de Traba 
to be her miniBier. Wlien tho young prinoe was in bia eighteenth. 
year, Bome of the nobility, who either envied the potror of Don Perez, 
or euspected his inteatiou to marry the queen, and eiolude the lawful 
heir, easily peiBuaded the young Count to take arms, and aBaume the 
Boveieignty. A battle ensued, in which the prince nas viatoriona. 
Terean, it ia said, retired into- the castle oE Legonaao, where bhe woa 
token prJBoner by her son, who condemned her to perpetual impriaon- 
lueat, and ordered chains to be put upon her legs. That Don Alonso 
made war against his mother, vanquished her party, and that ehe died 
in prison about two years after, a.d. 1130, are certain. But the cause 
of Qie war, that his mother was married to, or intended to marry, Dob 

Sti and that she was put in chains, are uncertain. 
" " * 'he Hcene of a very sanguinary battle. — Fd. 
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I 'TwB8 rage of love, Scylla, urged the knife ' 

That robb'd thy father of liis fated life ; 

Here groaaer rage the mother's breast iaflames, 

And at her guiltless son the Tengeance a 

But aims in vain; her slangtter'd forces yield, 

And the brave youth ridea victor o'er the field. . 

No more his eobjecta lift the thirsty sword, 

And the glad realm proclaims the youthful lord. 

But ah, how wild the noblest tempera run ! 

His filial duty now forsakes the son ; 

Seolnded from the day, in clanking chains 

His rage the parent's aged limbs constrains. 

Heaven frown'd — Dark vengeance lowering o 

And sheath'd ia hrasa, the proud Castilian ro 

Reaolv'd the rigour to hia daughter shown 

The battle should avenge, and blood atone. 

A numerous host against the prince he aped. 

The valiant prince his little army led : 

Uire was the shock ; the deep-riven hob 

And foes with foes lie grappling on the ground. 

Tet, though around the stripling's sacred head 

By angel hands etherial shields were spread ; 

Though glorious triumph on his valour smiled, 

Soon oa hia van the baffled foe rocoii'd ; 

With bands more num'rous to the field he 

Hia proud heart burning with the n __ 

And now in tnrn Guimaria's ' lofty wall, 
. Tliat saw hia triumph, saw the hero fall ; 

Within the town immured, distress'd he lay. 

To stem Caatilia's aword a certain prey. 

When now the guardian of his infant y 

The valiant Egaa, as a god appears ; 

To proud Castile the suppliant noble bows, 

Aud faibhfnl homage for his prince he vows. 

' The Sojlla hero alludod to vae, according to falilo, the dauglilei- 
of NisuB, king ot'Megiirn, who had a purple lock, in which lay the fate 
of ha Ungdani. Miune of Crete mode war against bim, for whom 
Bcylla oonceived so violaut a passion, that she out off the fatal look 
while her father slept. Minne oa this vaa victorious, bnt lejaoted the 
I lovo of the unnatural daagbter, who in doapair fluug herself &oo»|ft | 
I TDok. and in the fall wbb changed into a lark. 
• Guimaraene, the scene of a famoua buttlo.— 
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The proud Castile accepts hia hononr'd faitli, 
Aud peace aacceeds the dreadful sceuea of death. 
Yet well, alas, the generous Egaa knew 
His higli-aonl'd prince to man would never sne : 
Would never Btoop to brook the aervile stain, 
To hold a borrow d, a dependent reign. 
And now with gloomy aspect rose the day, 
Decreed the plighted servile rights to pay ; 
When Egaa, to redeem his faith's disgrace, 
Deyotea himself, his sponae, and infant race. 
In gowns of white, as sentenced felons clad, 
When to the stake the sons of guilt are led, 
With feet nnahod they slowly moved along, 
And from their necks the knotted halters Imng. 
" And now, king," the kneeling Egas cries, 
" Behold my perjnrod honour's sacrifice : 
If snch mean victims can atone thine ire, 
Here let my wife, my babes, myself expire. 
If gen'rons bosoms such revenge can take. 
Here let themi perish for the father's sake : 
The guilty tongue, the guilty hands are these. 
Nor let a common death thy wrath appease ; 
For us let all the rage of torttivo burn. 
But to my prince, thy son, in friendship turn." 

He spoke, and bow'd his prostrate body low, 
As one who waits the lifted sabre's blow ; 
When o'er the block his languid arras are spread. 
And death, foretasted, whelms the heart with dread : 
So great a leader thus in humbled state, 
So firm hia loyalty, his zeal so great. 
The bravo Alonzo'a kindled ire subdu'd, 
And, lost in silent joy, the monarch stood; 
Then gave the hand, and aheath'd thehostile sword, 
And, to such honour hononr'd peace "^ restor'd. 

Oh Lusian faith ! oh zoal beyond compare 1 
What greater danger could the Persian dare, 

' Some MatoiianB having related thia stary of Egna, add, " All this I 
is Tetj pleaaunt and entertnining, hut we see no sufficient rec "~ '" 
offirm tUftt there is one syllable of it true." 
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WLoue prince in tears, to view his immgled woe, 
Forgot the joy for Babylon's ' o'erthrow. 
And now tbe yontlifnl hero shines in arms, 
The banks of Tag^a echo war's alarms : 
O'or Onriqne'a wido campaign his ensigna ways, 
And the prond Saracen to combat brave. 
Though prudence might arraign his fiery rage 
That dar'd with one, each hundred spears engage, 
In Heaven's protecting care his ccorage lies, 
And Heaven, his friend, snperipr force anpplies. 
Tive Moorish kings against htm march along, 
Ismar the noblest of the armed throng ; 
Tet each brave monarch claim'd the soldier's name, 
And far o'er maoy a land was known to fame. 
In all the beanteons glow of blooming years * 
Beside each king a, warrior nymph appears ; 
Each with her aword her valiant lover guards, 
With smiles inspires him, and with amiles rewards. 
Such was the valonr of the beanteons maid,' 
Whose warlike arm prond Hion's ' fate delay'd. 
Snch in the field the virgin warriors ' shone. 
Who drank the limpid wave of Thermodon.' 

'Twas mom's still honr, before the dawning grey 
The stara' bright twinkling radiance died away, 

' Wlien DariuB Inid Biego to Babylon, one or his lords, named 
Zqpynis, haTing cut offliiBOwn nneo and ears, pereundcd the enemy that 
he had received these indignitiea from the cruelty of hia maater. 
Being appointed to a chief command in Babylon, he betiayed the city 
to Darius. — Vid. Justin'a History. 

' Spanish and Pottnguesc liisteriea afford several inBtaacos of the 
Moorifih chiefs being attended in the field of battle by tbeir mistressea, 
and of the romantic gallantry nod AmaEooian conrage of these ladies. 

' Penthesilea, queen of the AmaEtinB, who, after Laving ugnalized 
her valour at the siege of Troy, waa killed by Achilles. 

• The Greek name of Troy.— Ed. ' Tlin Amawns. 

' Thermodon, a river of Scythia in the oonntry of the Am, 

Qwriej Thretcix aimjflamina Thermodontii 

J'ulmnt et pictis bellanlur Amatonea armw .- 

fieu circum Bippolyten, eeu cum te MaHia enrru 

PenUtetilea re/ert : magiiifjue alulanie lamuUH 

FcBminm exaaliant iiinaivi agmiHa peliii. Vihg, ^d. li. 6S8, 1 
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WLen lo, niBpleiKJent in the heaven serene, 
Higli o'er the prince the sacred crosB was acen ; 
The godlike prince with Fuith's wunn glow ioflam'd, 
" Oh, not to me, my bounteous God ! " exulaim'd, 
" Oh, not to me, who well thy graadear kaow, 
Bnt to the pagan herd thy wonders show." 

The Lnsian host, enraptur'd, mark'd the sign 
That witneas'd to their chief the aid divine : 
Right on the foe they shake the beamy lance. 
And with firm atrid^, and heaving breasts, advance ; 
Then burst the silence, " Hail, O king ! " tbey cry ; 
"Oni' king, onr king ! " the echoing dales reply: 
Fir'd at the sound, with fiercer ardour glows 
The Heaven-made monarch ; on the wareless foes 
Rushing, be speeds bis ardent bands along : 
So, when the chase excitea the rustic throng, 
Rons' d to fierce madness by their mingled cries, 
On the wild ball the red-eyed mastiff fiies. 
The stem-brow 'd tyrant roars and tears the ground 
His watchful horns portend the deathfnl wound. 
The nimble mastiff springing on the foe, 
Avoids the furious sharpness of the blow ; 
Now by the nock, now by the gory sides 
Hangs fierce, and all his bellowing rage derides ; 
In vain hia eye-baUa burn with living fire, 
In vain his nostrils clouds of smoke roxpire, 
His gorge torn down, down falls the furious pri«8 
With hollow thund'ring sonntt, and raging dies ; ' 

' It may, perhapa, bo BgreoBblo to tho render, to see the desoriptioi 
of a bull-figlit as giTon bj Homer. 

Ai teken a lion, Todiing/nm his den, 
Amidit the plain of some icide-iealer'd fen, 
( Where nam'roui laen, aa al note Iheij feed, 
At large expaliale o'er the ranker mead ;) 
Iieapi ON the herdi be/on tke herdtTaan'i eija : 
ne Irmtbling herdtman far to diaanee fiiei: 
Some lordig CuU (the tea dispers'd arui fied) 
He tingUt oat, armts, and lays him dead. 
TItlM/nmt the rage of Jove-tike Hector JletB 
All Greem in hea^ ; but one he seii'd, and dn* 

Myeenian PerifluM. 

PoPB, n. X 
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Thus, on the Moora the hero ruah'd along, 
Th' astoniBh'd Moors in wild confuBion throng ; 
They snatch their arms, the hasty trumpet aoands. 
With horrid ye!l the dread alarm rebounds [ 
The warlike tnmult maddens o'er the plain. 
As when the flame devonrs the bearded grftin: 
The nightly flames the whistling winds inapire, 
Fierce through the braky thicket ponra the fire : 
Rona'd by the crackling of the mounting blaze 
From sleep the ehepherda start in wild amaze ; 
They snatch their clotbea with many a woeful cry, 
And, scatter'd, defious to the laountaies Oy : 
Such sudden dread the trembling Moora alarms. 
Wild and confused, they snatch the nearest arms ; 
Tot flight they acorn, and, eager to engage. 
They spur their foamy steeds, and trust their furious ; 
Amidst the horror of the headlong shock. 
With foot unshaken as the Kviug rock 
Stands the bold Lasian firm ; the purple wounds 
Gush horrible ; deep, groaning rage reaonnds ; 
Peking behind the Moorish backs appear 
. The shining point of many a Lnaian apear ; 
The mailcoats, hauberks,' and the harness ateel'd, 
Bruia'd, hack'd, and torn, Ke scatter'd o'er the field; 
Beneath the Lusian s weepy force o'erthrown, 
Cmsh'd by their batter'd mails the wounded groan ; 
Bnming with thirst they draw their pantiug breath, 
And curse their prophet " as they writhe in death. 
Arms sever'd from the trunks still graap the steel,' 
Heads gasping roll ; the fighting ■equadrona reel ; 
Fainty and weak with languid arms they close, 
And atagg'ring, grapple with the stagg'ring foes. 



' A BhiTt of muil. formed of Bmall iron linga. ' Mohaiunied. 

' There is a pamage in Xeaopbaa, upon nhicli peihnpa Camocm 
hadhia eye. Eirtl U tKiiieii ji ^i^r. rap^y I'Sdi', ttjv /tir y^u oTHo-fi 
ri^pfxfrtiv, 4c. "When the battle was over, ono might behold 
through Che whole eitent of the field tbe ground purpled with blood ; 
the hodies of friundg and enemies stretched over eiiuli other, theahlelds 
pierced, the spears biolien, and the drawn snorde, eonio soattoied on the 
earth, some plnnged in tbo bosoms of the slain, and some yet graspe 
in the bunds of the dead sohliera." 
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So, whenan oak &Ua headlong on the lake, 

The troubled waters slowly enttling shake : 

So faiots the langaid combat on tlio plain. 

And settling, staggers o'er the heaps of slain. 

Again the Lusiau farj wakes its hres, 

The terror of the Moors new strength inspires : 

The scatter'd few in wild confuaion By, 

And total rout resounda the yelhng cry. 

Defil'd with one wide sheet of rocking goire, 

The verdure of the lawn appears no moi-e : 

In bubbling streams the lazy currents run. 

And shoot rod flames beneath the evening snn. 

With spoils ecrioh'd, with gloriona trophies' crown'd, 

The Ht^aven-made aov'rcign on the battle ground 

' This Tnemorable battle was fought in the plaiaa of Ourique, in 
USD. The engagement lasted six hours; the Moots were totally 
ronted with incredible slanghter. On tlie field of battle Alonzo was 
proclaimed King of Portugal. The Pottugueae wiiteia hare giveu 
niBDj fabulous aocouDts of tliis victor;. Some affirm that the Moorish 
army amounted to 380,000, others, 480,000, and others swell it to 
W0,000, wbcreaB Dan AIodzo's did nut exceed 13,000. Miraeka rauHt 
also be added. Alonzo, they tell ub, being in great perplexity, ast 
down to comfort his mind by tbe pemsal of the Holy SGriptnres. 
Having itad the gtor; of Gideau, he sunk into a deep sleep, in which 
be saw a very old man in a remarkable dress oome into his tent, and 
assure him of victory. His chamberlain coming in, awoke him, and 
told him there was an old man very importunate to speak with him. 
Uon Alonzo ordered him to be brought in, and no sooner saw him than 
he knew him to be the old man whom he had seen in his dream. Tliis 
venerable person acquainted him that he was a fisherman, and bad 
led a life of penance for sixty years on an adjacent rock, where it bad 
been revealed to him, that if the count marched bis army tbe next 
inoniing, as soon as he heard a certain bell ring, he Hhould receive the 
Btrongest assurance of victory. Accordingly, at the lingiog of tbe 
bell, the count put his army in motion, and suddenly behehl in tbe 
eastern sky the dgare of the cross, and Christ upon it, who promised 
him a complete victory, and commanded liim to accept the title of 
king, if it were offered him by the amiy. The same writers add, that 
aa a standing memorial of this miraeulaos event, Don Alonzo changed 
tht) arms which his father had given, of a cross azure in a field argent, 
fcir five escutcheons, each charged with five bezants, in memory of the 
woimdB of Christ. Others assert, that he gave, in a field argent, five 
eaautoheoQB azure in tbe form of a cross, each charged with five 
bezants argent, placed saltierwise, with a point sable, in meninrj of five 
wounds be himself received, and of five Mooriah kioes alaia in the 
battle. There is an old record, said to bo writltn by Don Alonzo, i 
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Three days encamp'd, to rest his weary triim, 

Whose dauatlees valour droTe the Moors from Spain. 

And now, in hononr of the glorious day. 

When five proud monarchs f ell, hia vaaqnish'd pfej, 

On his broad buctlcr, nnadorn'd before. 

Placed as a cross, five azure abielda he wore, 

In grateful memory of the heav'nly sign, 

The pledge of conquest by the aid divine. 

Nor long his falchion in the scabbard slept, 
His warlike arm increasing laurels reap'd : 
From Leyra's walls the baffled Ismar flies. 
And strong Arroncha falls his conquer'd prize ; 
That honour 'd town, through whose Elysian g:'OTe8 
Thy smooth and limpid wave, Tagus, roves. 
Th illustrious Santaxene confess'd his power, 
And vanquiah'd Mafra yields her proudest tower. 
The Lnnar mountains saw his troops display 
Their marching banners and their brave array : 
To him submits fair Cintra's cold domain. 
The soothing refuge of the Naiad train. 
When Love's sweet snares the pining nymphs wonid si 
Alas, in vain, from warmer climes fhoy ran : 
The cooling shades awake the young desires, 
And the cold fonntains cherish love's soft fires. 
And thou, famed Lisbon, whose embattled wall 
Rose by the hand that wrought proud Ilion's "■ fall;* 
Thou queen of cities, whom the seas obey. 
Thy dreaded ramparts own'd the hero's sway. 
Far from the north a warlike navy bore 
From Elbe, from Ebino, and Albion's misty ' shore ; 

wliich tlie story of tbo rieion is related upon bia majeaty's oath. 
Spaaiflh critics, howenir, have disonTered many inconBiatcnoies in ist 
iTiey find tbe kngnaga intcrmiired witli phrascB not then in nee : and 
it beura tbe date of the juar of our Loid, at a time when that era had 
not been intraduoed into Spain. 

' Troy. 

' The tradition, that Lisbon was built by UtyBees. and thence 
mlled Olj/aipolii, is e« onramon as, and of equal auttiprity with, that 
which sayH, that Sruto landed a. culony af Tnijaus in Eaglaad, and 
gave the name of Britannia to the island. 

Tho conquest of Lisbon wo* of the itmoBt iuipottsncc to the 
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To rescue Salem's' long-polluted Bhrine 

Their force to great Alonzo's force they joiu : 

Before UljaBea' walls the navy rides, 

The joyful Tagna laves thair pitchy aides. 

Five times the moon her empty horna couceal'd, 

Vive times her broad effulgence shoae reveal' d, 

"Wlieii, wrapt in clouds of dust, her moral pride 

Falls thund'riiig',— black the smoking Lreaiih yawns wide. 

As, when th' impriaon'd waters burst the mounds, 

And roar, wide sweeping, o'er the cultur'd grouiida ; 

Kor cot nor fold withstand their furious course ; 

So, headlong' rush'd along the hero's force. 

The thirst of vengeance the assaUants fires. 

The madness of despair the Moors inspires ; 

Each lane, each street resounds the conflict's roar, 

And every threshold reeks with tepid gore. 

Thus fell the city, whose nneonqner'd ' towers 
Defied of old the banded Gothic powers, 
Whose hardeo'd nerves in rig'rous climates train'd 
The savage courage of their souls snstaia'd ; 
Before whose sword the sons of Ebro fled. 
And Tagas trembled in his oony bed ; 
Aw'd by whose arms the lawna of Betis' shore 
The name Vandalia from the Vandals bore. 



in&nt tnonarRhy. It is nno of the finest pnrta in tbe world, and hBfore 
the ioventioQ of cinnou, woa of great strength. The o!il Moorieh wall 
nu flanked by eevent; -seven towers, was about eix oiiluB in length, 
and fuuitcea in circumfeccnce. Wheo heaioged by Dou Alonzo, aa- 
oordiDg to Bonie, it waa garilaoned by an army of 200,000 met). This 
IB highly iacrcdibte. However, Ibut it waa atroDg and well garrisoned 
is certain, an also that Alonzn owed the conquest of it to a fleet of 
odventurerB, who were going to tbe Holy Laud, the greator part of 
whom were Euglish. Oue Udal op Kliys, in bin tour through Poi- 
tQgtd, saya, that Alonzo gave them Alraada. on tbe side of the Tagua 
opposite to Liabou, and that Villa Franca was peopled by them, which 
they called Coniualla, either in honour of theii native country, or from 
the rich meadows in its ntighbourbood, where immense horda of oattia 
ale kept, as ia tbe Euglish ComwalL 

* U'tconquer'd Imeen. — Ttis aasertion of Camoens is not without ' 
fonndalioa. for it was by treachery that Herimenoric, Che Goth, got 4 
poBBessiou of Lisbon. 
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When Lisbon's towers before the Lnaiaa fell, 
Wbat fort, what rampart might hia arms repel ! 
Bstremadora'B region owns bitn li^rd, 
And Torres-Tedras bends beneath bis sword ; 
Obidos humbles, and Alaraqner yields, 
Alamquer famous for her verdant fields. 
Whose mnnn'ring riv'lets cheer the traveller's way, 
Aa the chill waters o'er the pebhlea stray. 
Blva the green, and Monra'a fertile dales. 
Fair Serpa's tillage, and Alcazar's vales 
Hot for himself the Moorish peasant hows; 
For Lnsian hands the yellow harvest glows ; 
And you, fair lawns, beyond the Tagns' wave, 
Your golden burdens for Alonzo save ; 
Soon shall hia thund'ring might your wealth reclaim. 
And your glad valleys hail their monarch's name. 

Nor sleep hia captains while the sov'reign wars ; 
The brave Giraldo s sword in conquest shares, 
Bvora's frowning walla, the caafled hold 
Of that prond Roman chief, and rebel hold, 
Sertorions dread, whose labours still remain ; ' 
Two hundred arches, stretch'd in length, sustain 
The marble duct, where, glist'ning to the snn. 
Of silver hue the shining waters run. 
Evora'a frowning walls now shake with fear. 
And yield, obedient to Giraldo's spear. 
Ifor rests the monarch while hia servants toil. 
Around him still increasing trophiea smile. 
And deathless fame repays the hapless fato 
That gives to human life so short a date. 
Proud Beja's castled walls his fury storma, 
And one red alaughter every lane deforms. 
The ghosts, whose mangled limbs, yet scarcely cold, 
Heap'd, sad Trancoao'a streets in carnage roll'd, 
Appeaa'd, the vengeance of their slaughter see, 
And hail th' indignant king's severe decree. 



' The aqueduct of Sertorius, here mentioned, is one of tlie grandeBt 
oainfl of antiquity. It was repaired by John ID, of Portupil al 
). 1540. 
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Palmela trembles on ber laountam'a height, 

And sea^lavcd Zambra owna the hero's migbt. 

Nor these alone confesa'd hia happy etar. 

Their fated doom prodiic'd a nobler war. 

Badaja'a' king, a haughty Moor, beheld 

Hi" a towns beeieg'd, and hasted to the field. 

Four thonsand cooraera in his army neigh'd, 

Unnnmber'd epears hia infantry display'd ; 

Prondly they march'd, and gloriona to behold, 

In silver belts they shone, and plates of gold. 

Along a mountain's aide securo they trod, 

Steep on each liand, and mgged was the road ; 

Wlien, as a bull, whose Instinl veins betray 

The madd'ning tamult oE inspiring May ; 

If, when his rage with fiercest ardour glows. 

When iu the shade the fragrant heifer lows, 

If then, perchance, hia jeaJoas burning eye 

Behold a careless traveller wander by. 

With dreadful bellowing on the wretch he flies. 

The wretch defenceless, torn and trampled dies. 

So rnsH'd Alonzo on the gandy train. 

And ponr'd victoriona o'er the mangled slaia ; 

The royal Moor precipitates in flight, 

The monntaJB echoes with the wild affright 

Of flying sqnadrona ; down their arms they throw, 

And dash from rock to roek to shnn the foe. 

The foe ! what wondera may not virtae dare ! 

But sixty horsemen wag'd the conqu'ring war,* 

The warlike monarch still his toil renews, 

New conquest still each victory pursues. 

To him Badaja's lofty gates expand. 

And the wide region owns hia dread command. 

When, now enraged, proud Leon's king beheld 

Those wftlla subdued, which saw his troops espell'd ; 

Enrag'd he saw them own the victor's sway, 

And hems them round with battalions array. 

With gen'rona ire the brave Alonzo glows ; 

By Heaven nn guarded, on the num'rous foes 
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atea, glorying in hia wanted force, 
And spurs, with headlong rage, hia fiiriona horae ; 
The combat barns, the suorting couraer bonnda, 
And paws impetaous by the iron iiioiinda : 
O'er gaBping foes and Bounding bncklera trod 
The raging steed, and headlong as he rode 
Dash'd the fierce monarch on a rampire bar— 
Low groveUing in the dust, the pride of war, 
The great Alonzo lies. The captive's fate 
Succeeds, alas, the pomp of regal state. 
" Let iron dash his liicbs," hia mother cried, 
" And steel revenge my chains ; " aho spolce, and died / 
And Heaven aaaented — -Now the hour was come, 
And the dire curse waa fallen Alonzo's doom.' 

No more, Pompey, of thy fate complain, 
No more with sorrow view thy glory's stain ; 
Though thy tall standards tower'd with lordly pride 
Where northern Phasia * rolls bis icy tide ; 
Though hot Syone,' where the sun's fierce ray 
Begela no shadow, own'd thy conqn'ring sway ; 
ThoQgh from the tribes that shiver in the gleam 
Of cold Bootes' wat'ry glist'ning team ; 
To those who parch 'd beneath the burciug Hue, 
In fragrant shades their feeble limha recline. 
The various languages proclaim'd thy fame, 
And trembling, own'd the terrors of thy nojne ; 

' Ab already observed, there is no autbeotio proof that Dou 
Alonzo QBed auch aevority to bU mother as to put ber in chuns. 
Brandan uya it was reported that Doa Alonza was bnm with both hii 
legs growing together, and thnt be wua cured by the prayers of his 
tutor, Egas Nuoift legendary aa thin raay appear, tbia however i& 
deduoible fom it, that from bia birth there was aoiuethiog amiaa 
about his lego. When be was prieoner to his son-in-law. Don Fernando, 
king of Leon, he reoovercd liEs liberty ere hia leg, which waa fractursd 
in the battle, was restored, on uondition that aa soon as he woa able to 
mount on horaeback, he sbonld cnme to Leon, and in perBon do hoiaago 
for hiH donuDioQi. Tbia condition, bo contrary to bia coronation 
agreement, he found means to avoid. He ever after affected to driiro 
in a oalash, and would never mount on horseback more. Tbe aupersti- 
tiouB of thnse days ascriiied this iufirmitj to the curses of hia mother. 

' PhasU.—A. river of Colchis. 

' A frontier town ou the Nile, bordering on Nubia. 
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Thongli ricli Arabia, and Sarmatia bold. 
And Coichia,^ famons for the fleece of gold j 
Thongh Juiiah'a land, whose sacred ritea implor'd 
The One true God, and, as he tanght, ador'd; 
Thoagh Cappadocia'a realm thy mandate Bway'd, 
And base Sophenia's eons thy nod obey'd ; 
Thongh vex'd Cilicia's pirates wore thy bands, 
And those who cnltnr'd fair Armenia's lands. 
Where froin the sacred moant two rivers flow. 
And what was Eden to tho pilgrim show ; 
Though from the yaat Atlantic's bonnding wave 
To where the northern tempeata howl and rave 
Ronnd Tanrus' lofty brows ; thongh vast and wide 
The varions chmes that bended to thy pride ; 
No more with pining angnish of regret 
Bewail the horrors ot Pharsalia'a fate : 
For great Alonzo, whose superior name 
Uneqnaird victories consign to fame, 
The great Alonzo fell— like thine hia woe j 
From nuptial kindred came the fatal blow. 

When now the hero, hnmbled in the dnat, 
Hia crime aton'd, confees'd that Heaven was just. 
Again in splendour ho the throne ascends : 
Again his bow the Moorish chieflain bends. 
Wide ronnd th' embattl'd gates of Santareen 
Their shining spears and banner'd moona are seen. 
But holy rites the pious king preferr'dj 
The martyr's bones on Vincent's Cape interr'd 
(His sainted name the Cape shall ever bear), ^ 
To Lisbon's walls he brought with votive care. 
And now the monarch, old and feeble grown, 
Resigns the falchion to his valiant son. 
O'er Tagns' waves the youthful hero paas'd. 
And bleeding hoste before him shrunk aghast. 
Chok'd with the slain, with Moorish carnage dy'd, 
Sevilia's river roll'd the purple tide. 

' CWcAi*. — A country of Asia Minor bordering on tlw 
Bea.— Ed. 
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Burning for victory, the warlike boy 
Sparea not a, day to thoughtless rest or joy. 
Nor long hia wish unsatisfied remaina: 
With the besiegers' gore he dyea the plains 
That circle Beja's wall : yet still actam'd, 
With all the fierceness of despair iaflam'd, 
The ragiDg Moor collects his distant might; 
Wide from the ehorea of Atlas' starry height, 
TVom Amphelnaia'a cape, and Tingia'a ' bay, 
Wbere stern Anttens held bis brutal sway, 
The Mauritanian trumpet sounda to anna ; 
And Juba'a realm returns the hoarse alarms ; 
The swarthy tribes in bumish'd armour shine, 
Their warlike march Abyia'a shepherds join. 
The great Miramolin ' on Tagna' shores 
Far o'er the coast hia banner'd thousands pours ; 
Twelve kings and one beneath his ensigns stand. 
And wield their sabrea at his dread command. 
The plund'ring bands far round the region haste, 
The mournful region lies a naked waste. 
And now, enclos'd in Santareon's tigh towers. 
The brave Don Sancho ahuna th' nnequal powers; 
A thousand arts the furious Moor pnraues. 
And ceaseless, stUl the fierce assault renews. 
Huge clefta of rock, from horrid engines whirl'd. 
In sraould'ring volleys on the town are Lurl'd ; 
The brazen rams the lofty tun-eta shake, 
Aud, mined beneath, the deep foundations quake ; 
But brave Alonzo's aon, as danger grows. 
His pride inflam'd, with rising courage glows ; 
Each coming storm of missile darts he wards. 
Each nodding turret, and each port ho gnards. 

In, that fair city, round whose verdant meads 
The branching river of Mondego ' spreads. 
Long worn with warlike toils, and bent with years. 
The king reposed, when Sancho 's fate he hears- 

' i.e. Tnngiera, oppnsite to Gibraltar. — Ed. 

* This should he Emir el JHoameneen, i.e,, Commander of the 
Faithfiil.— Ei. 

' Tho Mondego is tho liwEeflt river having ita riae within the 
kingilom of Portugal and enteriag no other state. — Ed. 
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His Umbe forget the feeble steps of age, 
And the hoar warrior burns with yottthfnl rage. 
His daring vefc'rana, long to conqnest train'd. 
He leads — the ground with Moorish b!ood is stain'd ; 
Tnrbans, and robes of varions colonra wronght, 
And shiver'd spears in streaming carnage Soat. 
In havness gay lies many a, welt'ring steed. 
And, low in dust, the groaning masters bleed. 
As proud Miramolin ' in horror fled. 
Son Saocho's javelin stretch'd him with the dead. 
In wild dismay, and torn with gushing wounds, 
The rout, wide Bcatt«r'd, fly the Luaian bonnde. 
Their hands to heaven the joyful victors raise. 
And every voice resounds the song of praise ; 
" Nor was it Htnmbiiug chance, nor human might ; 
"'Twas guardian Heaven," they sung, "that ruled the 
fight." 

This blissful day Alonzo's glories crown'd; 
But pale disease now gave the secret wound ; 
Her icy hand his feeble limbs inTades, 
And pining languor through his vitals spreads. 
The glorious monarch to the tomb descends, 
A nation's grieE the foneral torch attends. 
Each winding shore for thee, Alonzo,^ moums, 
Alonzo'a name each woeful bay returns ; 
For thee the rivers sigh their groves among. 
And funeral murmurs wailing, roll along; 
Their swelling tears o'erflow the wide campaign ; 
With floating heads, for thee, the yellow grain, 

> Miramniin.—Voi the name of a peison, bat a title, qaaii Sttllaa ; 
the Emperor 0/ the. Faithful 

' In thiB poetical etfilaroatiSi, eipreaaive of the Borrow of Poitogal 
on the death o( AloQzo, CamoEuB haa hoppiiy imitated somi 
of Virgil. 

^IpeK U, Tili/T«, pi'nus, 

Jpsi te /oniei, ipta hxe nrtitwta voeabartt 

Ean/dicen vox ipea et fHgida lingua, 

Ah mieeram Firi/itlcen, animia fugienU, vooAat: 
Eunjdicen tola n/erebant fitiinine Hpm. 1 
li'Hw, ni/Ja, Hyla, omne tonarel. 
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For thee the willow-bowers and copses weep, 
is their tall boughs lie trembling on the deep ; 
Adown the streama the tang-led viiie-lea,Tea flow, 
And all the landscape wears the look of woe. 
Thn3, o'er the wond'ring world thy gloriea spread, 
And thus thy monmfnl people bow the head; 
While still, at eve, each dale Alonzo sighe. 
And, oh, Alonzo I every hill replies ; 
And still the monotain- echoes trill the lay, 
Till bluflhing laorn Isinga on the noiseEul day. 

The youthful Sancho to the throne sncceeda, 
Ab-eady far renown'd for vnrrons deeds ; 
Let Betia',' ting'd with blood, his prowess teU, 
And Beja's lawns, where boastful Afric feU. 
Hor less when king his martial ardour glows, 
Proud Sylvea' royal walls his troops enclose ! 
Fair Sylves' lawns the Moorish peasant plongh'd, 
' Her vineyards cultur'd, and her valleys sow'd; 
But Lisbon's monarch reap'd, Tho winds of heaven 
Boar'd high— and headlong by the tempest driven, 
In Tagns' breast a gallant navy sought 
The shelt'ring port, and glad assistance brought. 
The warlike crew, by Frederic the Bed,' 
To rescue Judah'a prostrate land were led ; 
"When Guide's troops, by burning thirst subdn'd. 
To Saladin, the foe, for mercy sn'd. 
Their vows were holy, and the cause the same. 
To blot from Europe's shores the Moorish name. 
In Sancho's cause the gallant navy joins, 
And royal Sylvea to their force resigns. 
Thus, sent by Heaven, a foreign naval band 
Gave Lisbon's ramparts to the ^jro'a command. 

' The Qnadalqnivor, tho largeat river in Spuio. — Ed.. 

' The Portuguese, in their wara with the Moors, were fereral timoa 
aiifsted by tho Engliaii and German oniBadoni. la the preeent ioBtanee 
the fleet was mostly Englieh, the troops of which nation were, accord- 
ing' to agreement, rewarded with the plunder, which was exceediog 
rich, of the oily of Bilves. Nnnii de Leon cu croJiicai doi Belt de 
Fort, k.v. 1189.— SI 

* Barharoasa, a.d. 1189.— Bi 
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Nor Moorish trophies did alone adorn 
The hero's name ; in warlike canipa thoQgh bom, 
Ttongh fenc'd wiUi moimtaiiiB, Leon's martial race 
Smile at the hattle-eign, yet foul disgrace 
To Leon's haughty sons nis sword achiev'd : 
Prond Tui's neck his servile yoke receiv'd; 
And, far aroand, falls many a wealthy town, 
valiaat Sancho, humbled to thy frown. 

While thus his laurels flourish'd wide and fair 
He dies : Alonzo reigns, hia mnch-lov'd heir. 
Alcazar lately conqtier'd from the Moor, 
Eeconqaer'd, streams with the defenders' gore. 

AloDZO dead, another Sancho reigns: 
Alas, with many a sigh the laud complains I 
Unlike his sire, a vain unthinking hoy, 
TfJH servants now a jarring sway enjoy. 
As his the power, hia were the crimes of those 
Whom, to dispense that sacred power he chose. 
By variouB eounaela waver'd, and confus'd 
By seeming friends, by varionH iffta, abns'd; 
Long nndetormin'd, blindly rash at last, 
Enrag'd, unmann'd, untntor'd by the past. 
Tet, not like !Nero, cruel and nnjnat. 
The slave capricious of unnatural lust. 
Nor had he smil'd had flames consum'd his Troyj 
Nor could his people's groans afford him 
Nor did hia woes from female manner 
Unlike the Syrian,' or Sicilia's king. 
No hundred cooks his costly meal prepar'd. 
As heap'd the board when Rome's proud tyrant far'd.' 
Nor dar'd the artist hope hia ear to " gain. 
By new-form'd arts to point the stings of pain. 
But, proud and high the Lusian spirit soar'd, 
And ask'd a godlike hero for their lord. 

' Uiiliks the Syrian (ralher Assyrian). — Sardanftpalus. 
' When Borne') proud tyrant far'd, — Heliognlialufl, infamooB tc 
glutton;. 

' Alluding to the history of Plifllatis. 
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To uono a«CTistoiii'd but a hero's sway, 
Great must he be whom that bold race obey. 

Complaint, lond lanrmQr'd, every city fills, 
Com.plaiiit, loud echo'd, murmurs throngh the hillB. 
Alarm'd, Bolonia's warliie Earl ■■ awakes, 
And from, his listless brother's minions takes 
The awful sceptre. — Soon was joy reetor'd. 
And soon, by just succeasion, Lisbon's IoimI 
Beloved, Alonzo, nam'd the Bold, he reigns; 
Nor may the limits of his sire's domains 
Confine his mounting spirit. When he led 
His smiling consort to the brida) bed, 

' CBmoenE, who was quite an entbusiast for tho honour of E 
couDtryi lias iu tbie iDstance diegnised tbs truth of history. Dno 
BnDcho WHS by no means the weak prince here represented, noc dhl 
the mieeriea of his leign proceed frooi himsetf. The dergy wore the 
sola authors of his, and the public, colaLuitioB. Tho RoDmo Sao wu 
then in the height of its power, which it cserted in the most tjrannital 
manner. The ecctesiastical courts bad long claimed the sole right to 
try an eoclesiastie: and, la prohibit a prioBt lo Bay muss for a twelve- 
month, vaa by the biethreD, hi8 judges, esteemed a sufSoient punish- 
ment for murder, or any other capital crime. Alonzo IL, tlie father of 
Don Sanobo, attempted to BBtablish the authority of the king's courts 
of justice over tho oifending clergy. For this the Archbishop of 
Braga excommunicated OouzaloMeDdez, tliechaQcallor; andHonoriuB, 
the pope, excommunicated tho Hug, and put his domiutons under an 
interdict. Tho oxlorior offices of religiou were 6U6i^euliEd, tho people 
fall into the utmrat dissolnteuesa of manners ; MohammeJaniam made 
great advaneefl, and public eonfnsion everynliere prevailed. By this 
polioy the Church constrained the nobility to urgo the king to a 
full BubmisBioa to the papal chair. While a Degotiation for this 
purpose woe on foot Alcuzo died, and left hia son to struggle with an 
enraged and powerful clergy. Don Baucbo was just, affable, brave, 
and an enamuured husband. On this last virtue faction first fixed its 
envenomod fangs. The queen was accused of arbitrary infiaenoe 
over her husband; aod, according to the superstition of that age, she 
was believed to have disturbed his senses oy an onclmnted dmnght. 
Such of the nobility as declared in the king's favour were stigmatized, 
and rendered odious, as the creatures of tho queen. Tho ooofiisiana 
which GuBuod were fomented by Alonso, Earl of Bologna, the king's 
brother, by whom the king was accused as the auChoc of them. Iu 
short, by the aseistauoe of the clergy and Pope Innoceut TV., Bancho 
was deposed, and soon after died at Toledo. The beautiful queen, 
Donna Meuoia, was seixed upon, and conveyed away by one Baymoud 
Furtucorrero, and was never heard of more. Such are the triumpba of 
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"Algarbia'a realm," he said, " eliall prove thy dower," 

And, soon Algarbia, conquer'd, own'd hia power. 

The vanqniah'd Moor with total roat expell'd, 

All LaBQB' shores hia might iinrivaird held. 

And now brave Diniz reigna, whoso noble fire 

Bespoke the genuine lineage of bis sire. 

Now, heavenly peace wide wav'd her olive bough, 

Eaoh vale displaj'd the labours of the plongh, 

And BmU'd with joy ; the rocks on every shore 

Resonnd the dashing of the merchant-oar. 

Wise lawB are fonn'd, and conatitntiona weigh'd, 

And the deep-rooted base of Empire laid. 

Not Amnion's son ' with larger heart bestow'd, 

Nor anch the grace to him the Muses owed. 

From Helicon the Muses wing their way, 

Mondego'a' flow'ry banks invite their stay. 

Now Coimbra shines Minerva's proud abode ; 

And fir'd with joy, Parnassus' bloomy god 

Beholds another dear-Ioy'd Athens rise. 

And spread her laurels ia indulgent skies j 

Her wreath of laurels, evw groen, he twines 

With threads of gold, and baccaris ° adjoins. 

Here castle walls in warlike grandeur lower, 

Here cities awell, and lofty temples tower : 

In wealth and grandeur each with other vies : 

When old and lov'd the parent- monarch dies, . 

His son, alas, remiss in filial deeds, 

But wise in peace, and bold in fight, succeeds, 

The fourth Alonzo : Ever arm'd for war 

Hb views the atem Castile with watchf iJ care. 

Tet, when the Libyan nations cross'd the main. 

And spread their thousands o'er the fiolds of Spain, 

The brave Alonzo drew his awful 6t«el, 

And sprung to battle for the proud Castile. 

' Alexander the Great 

' Mondego, tho largtiat exclusively Portugueae river. — Ed. 

' Tbo baoeaTtt, oc Lady's glove, a lieib to which the Druids and 
snoient poets ascribod magical virtues. 

Baceare jTontem 

Oingite, no vati noasal mala lingua fuluro. 
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When Babel's hangLty qneen' unshcatli'd the sword. 
And o'er Hydaapes' lawns her legions ponr'd ; 
When, dreadful Attila,^ to whom was given 
That fearful na,me, "the Scourge of angrj Heaven," 
The fields of trembling Italy o'erran 
With many a Gothic tribe, and northern clan ; 
Not snch unnumber'd banners then were seen, 
Ab now in fair Tarteaia'a dales convene ; 
Nuinidia's bow, and Maaritaaia's Bpear, 
And ail the might of Hagar'a race waa here ; 
Granada's mongrels join their num'rons host, 
To those who d^r'd the seas from Libya's coast. 
Aw'd by the fury of ench pond'rons force 
The proud Caatilian tries each hop'd resource ; 
Yet, not by terror for himaelf Inapir'd, 
For Spain he trembl'd, and for Spain was fir'd. 
His much-lov'd bride,' his meaaenger, he aenda. 
And, to tte hostile liusian lowly bends. 
The much-lov'd daughter of the king implor'd. 
Now anes her father for her wedded lord. 
The bea,ateoas dame approach'd the palace g^^6< 
Where hor great aire was throu'd in regal state : 
On her fair face deep-settled grief appeara, 
Aid her miid eyes are bath'd in gliat'niiig tears ; 
Her careless ringlets, as a mourner's, flow 
Adown her ahonlders, and her breasts of snow : 
A secret transport through the father ran. 
While thus, in sighs, the royal bride began : — 

" And know'fit thou not, warlike king," she cried, 
" That furious Afric potirs hor peopled tide — 
' Hor barb'rouB nations, o'er the fielda of Spain ? 
s lord commands the dreadful train, 
ce the surges bath'd the circling coast, 
one standard march'd so dread a host ; 
' Seminuais, who ia said to have invaded. India. — Ed, 
' Attilit, a king of the Hiraa, Bumamed ■' Tho Scourge of God." 
He lived in the fifth century. He may be reokonod among the greatest 
of oonquerora, 

' Bii maei-laii'd bride, — The Princess Marj. Slie yiaa a lady 
of great beauty and virtue, but was exceedingly ill used by hor 
busbiLud, wbovAB violently attacbed to his niiatrtisacB, though be owed 
his crown to the aasiatance of bis fatliei-iQ-law, the King of PortUKul. 
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Such the dire fierceneea of their brutal rage, 

Palo are our bravest vonth as palsied age. 

By night our fathers ahadea couiess their fear,' 

Their shriekB of terror from the tomba we hear : 

To Btem the rage of these nnnumber'd bands, 

Alone, sire, my g^Uant basband stands ; 

TTth little host alone their breasts oppose 

To the barb'd darts of Spain's ionnrn'rons foes : 

Then haste, O monaruh, thon whose conqu'ring spear 

Has chill'd Malncca'a' sultry waves with fear : 

Haste to the rescue of dia tress' d Castile, 

(Oh ! bo that smile thy dear affection's seal !) 

And speed, my father, ere my hnsband'a fate 

Be fiz'd, and I, deprived of regal state. 

Be left »D captive solitnde forlorn. 

My aponse, my kingdom, and my birth to mourn." 

In tears, and trembling, apoke the filial qneen. 
So, lost in grief, was lovely Venus ' seen, 
When Jove, her aire, the beauteous mourner pray'd 
To grant her wand'riiig hod the promis'd aid. 
Great Jove was mov'd to hear the fair deplore. 
Gave all she ask'd, and griev'd she ask'd no m.ore. 
Bo griev'd Alonzo'a noble heart. -And now 
The warrior binda in steel his awful brow; 
The glitt'ring squadrons march in proud array, 
On bumish'd ahields the trembling sunbeamB play : 
The blaze o£ arms the warlike rage inspires. 
And wakes from slothful peace the hero's firei 
With trampling hoofs Evora's plains rebound, 
And sprightly ncighings echo far around ; 



Camoena sa^B, " A mortos faz (ispanto ;" to give this elegance in English < 
required a pataphrase. There ia Bomefhiug wildly great, and agree- 
able to the Bupentitiun of that age, to suppoee that the dead veiB 
troublsd in their graves on the appraaoh of ao terrible au army. The 
French tmiiElator, contrary to the ofigiual, aaoribes this terror to the 
ghost of Duly Doe piince, by which thia stroke of CanjoiinB, in tbe spirit 
of Shakcsptnrc, ia reduced to a pie>% of unmeuning frippery. 

' The Muliya, a river of Morocco.— ia. 

' See the first £iieid. 
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Tw on each side the cloudB of dust arise, 

The drnm'a rough rs-ttling rolls along the akie 

The trumpet's shrilly clangor sounds alarm h. 

And each heart burns, and ardent, pants for arms. 

Where their bright blaze the royal enaignH pour'd, 

High o'er the rest the great Alonzo tower'd; 

High o'er tbe rest was his bold front admir'd, 

And his keen eyes new warmth, new force inapir'd. 

Proudly he march'd, and now, in Tarif'a plain 

The two AlonzoB join their martial train ; 

Bight to the foe, in battle-rank npdrawn. 

They pauae^ — the mountain and the wide-spread lawn 

AfEord not foot-room for the crowded foe : 

Aw'd with the horrors of the lifted blow 

Pale look'd our bi-avcst heroes. Swell'd with pride. 

The foes already conqner'd Spain divide, 

And, lordly o'er the field the promis'd victors stride. 

So, strode in Blah's vale the tow'ring height 

Of Gath's proud champion ;' so, with pale affright. 

The Hebrews trembled, while with impious pride 

The hoge-limb'd foe the shepherd boy ' defied : 

The valiant boy advancing, fits the string. 

And round hia head he whirls the sounding sling j 

The monster staggers witli the forceful wound. 

And his hnge bulk lies groaning on the ground. 

Snch impious acom the Moor's proud bosom swell'd, 

"When our thin sqtiadrona took the battle-field ; 

Unconscious of the Power who led us on, 

That Power whose nod confounds th' eternal throne j 

led by that Power, the brave Castilian bar'd 

The shining blade, and proud Morocco dar'd 

His conqn'ring brand the Lnsian hero drew, 

And on Granada's soxis resistless flew ; 

The spear-staffs crash, the splinters hiss around, 

And tho broad bucklers rattle on the ground ; 

With piercing shrieks the Moora their prophet's name, I 

And ours, their guardian saint, alond acclaim. f 

Wounds gush on wounds, nod blows resound to blows J 

A lake of blood the level plain o'erflows ; 

-Ed. 
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The woanded, gaaping in the purple tide, 
Now find the death the sword but half supplied. 
Though wove' and quilted by their ladies' hands, 
Vain were the mail-ptates of Granada's bands. 
With BQch dread force the Lusian rush'd along, 
Steep'd in. red carnage lay the boastful throng. 
Yet now, disdainful of so light a, prize, 
Fierce o'pr the field the thund'ring hero flies ; 
And his bold arm the brave CastUian j'oina 
In dreadful conflict with the Moorish lines. 

The parting sun now ponr'd the ruddy blaze. 
And twinkling Vesper shot his silv'ry raya 
Athwart the gloom, and clos'd the glorious day, 
When, low in dust, the strength of Afric lay. 
Such dreadful alanghter of the boastful Moor 
Never on battle-field was heap'd before ; 
Hot he whose childhood vow'd' eternal hate 
And desp'rate war against the Roman state : 
Though three strong coursers bent beneath the weight 
Of pinga of gold (by many a Itomaa knight, 
Erewhile, the badge of rank distingniah'd, worn). 
From their cold hands at Canne's ' slaughter torn ; 
Not his dread sword bespread the reeking plain 
With such wide streams of gore, and hills of slain ; 
Nor thine, Titus, swept from Salem's laud 
Such floods of ghosts, rolled down to death's dark strand ; 
Though, ages ere she fell, the prophets old 
The dreadful scene of Salem's fall foretold, 
In words that breathe wild hori'or : nor the shore, 
When carnage chok'd the stream, bo smok'd with gore, 

' Thoagh inove. — -It may perhaps be objectod that thia ia urgnun- 
maticoJ. But — 

Quom penoH aibitrium eat, et jua et norma loqueaiii. 
and Drjden, Pope, etc., often use looce aa g, pnrtieiple in place of tlie 
harah-Bounding looren, a word almoat incompatible with tua elegance 
□f veraiflcation. 

' Uanuiliat, who, aa a child, woa compcllad to sweni perpetua,! 
hOBtilit; to the HomanB. — Ed. 

' Where the last great battle between Hnnuiliul and the Bomana 
took place, in which the Bomans sustained a eruehing defeat. — Ed, 
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Wien Marina' fainKng legions drank the flood, 
Xet warm, and purpled with Ambronian ' blood ; 
Kot sacii the heaps aa now the plains of TariE strew'd 

While glory, thus, Alonno's name adom'd, 
To Lisbon's shores the happy chief retarn'd, 
In glorious peace and well-deserv'd repose, 
Hifl conrae of fame, and honour'd age to close. 
When now, king, a damsel's fate ' severe, 
A fate which ever claims the woeful tear, 

Disgraced his honoura On the nymph's 'lom head 

Relentless rage its bitterest rancour shed : 
Tet, Bnch the zeal her princely lover bore, 
Her breathless corse the crown of Lisbon wore. 
'Twas thon, Love, whose dreaded shafts control 
The hind'a mde heart, and tear the hero's soul ; 
Thon, ruthless power, with bloodshed never cloy'd, 
'Twaa thou thy lovely votary destroy'd. 
Thy thirst atill burning for a deeper woe, 
In vain to thee the tears of beauty flow ; 

' When the Boldiera of Manns complained of thirst, he pointed 

a livsT near the camp of the Ambronea. " There," eaja he, " y 

diink, but it miiBt be putuhoacd with blood." " Lead ua on," they 



"that we may hi 






e filled with the deai 



foroing' theii way to the ri vet, the channel w 
bodies of the slnia. — Vid. Plutaroh's Lives. 

» ThiB nnfortanate lady, Donna, Inei de Oastro, was the daughter 
of a CaBtillan gentleman, who had taken rernge in the court of PoTtu- 
ml. Her beauty and accomplish meats attracted tbe regard of Don 
Fedro, the king's eldest son, a prince of a braro and noble diaposition. 
La Noufville, Le Clede, and other hiatjirians, assert that she was 
privately married to the prince ere she had any share in his bed. 
Nor was his conjugal fidelity less remarkable than the ardom of hie 
paasian. Afraid, however, of bis father's resentment, the severity of 
whose temper ho knew, his iaterconrse with Donna Inez passed at the 
court BB no intrigue of gallantry. On the acoesaion of Don Pedio the 
Cruel to the throne of Castile many of tbe disgusted nobility wcte 
Madly received by Don Pedro, through the interest of his beloved 
Inez. Tbe favour shown to tboso Caatiliana gave great uneasinoss to 
the pallttciaDS. A thousand evils were foreseen from the prinoe's 
attaehment to his Castilian mistress : even the murder of his children 
by his deceased spouse, the priucess Constantia, was surmised ; and 
the enemies of Donna Inez, finding tbe Icing wltliug to listen, omitted 
no opportunity to increase bis resentment against the unrortunate 
ladv. The prince was about his tweuly-eighth year when his amour 
with bis beloved lues oammmoed. 
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The breast that feels thy purest flames divine, 

With Hponting gore most bathe thy cruel shrine. 

Such thy dire triumphs !— Thon, O nymph, the while. 

Prophetic of the god's nnpitying gnile, 

In tender scenes by love-sick fancy wrought, 

By fear oft shifted, as by fancy bronght. 

In sweet Monijego's ever-verdant bowers, 

Iiangnish'd away the slow and lonely hours : 

While now, as terror wak'd thy boding fears, 

The conBcions stream receiv'd thy pearly tears ; 

And now, as hope reyiv'd the brighter flame, 

Each echo sigh'd thy princely lover's name. 

Nor less eonld absence from thy prince remove 

The dear remembrance of his distant love : , 

Thy looks, thy smiles, before him ever glow. 

And o'er his melting heart endearing flow : 

By night his slumbers bring thee to his arms. 

By day his thonghta still wander o'er thy charms : 

By night, by day, each thought thy loves employ. 

Bach thought the memory, or the hope, of joy. 

Though fairest princely dames invok'd his love. 

No princely dame his conatant faith could move : 

For thee, alone, his constant passion bnm'd, 

Pot thee the proffer'd royal maids he scom'd. 

Ah, hope of bliss too high — the princely dames 

Befns'd, dread rage the father's breast inflames ; 

He, with an old man's wintry eye, surveys 

The youth's fond love, and coldly with it weighs 

The people's murmurs of his son's delay 

To bless the nation with his nuptial day. 

(Alas, the nuptial day wat< past unknown, 

Which, bnt when crown'd, the prince could dare to own.) 

And, with the fair one's blood, the vengeful aire 

Beeolves to quench his Pedro's faithful fire. 

Oh, thou dread sword, oft stain 'd with heroes' gore, 

Thon awful terror of the prostrate Moor, 

What rage could aim thee at a female breast, 

TJnarm'd, by Boftness and by love posaese'd ! 

Dragg'd from her bower, by murd'rous ruffian hands. 
Before the frowning king fair Inez stands ; 
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Her tears of artlesa ii 

So mild, BO lovely, and ber face so fair, 

Mor'd the steru monarch ; when, with eager zeal, 

Her fierce deetrojers nrg'd the pnblio weal ; 

Droad rage again the tyrant's soul posstss'd, 

And his dark brow hia cmel thoughts confesa'd', 

O'er her fair face a sudden paleness spread. 

Her throbbing heart with gen'rous anguish bled. 

Anguish t-o view her lover's hopeless woea. 

And all the mother in ber bosom rose. 

Her beauteouH eyes, in trembling tear-drops drown 

To heaven she lifted (for her hands were bonnd) ; ' 

Then, on her infants turn'd the piteoug glance. 

The look of bleeding woe ; the babes advance. 

Smiling in innocence of infant ago, 

Unaw'd, onconscions of their grandsire'a rage ; - 

To whom, as bursting sorrow gave the flow, 

The native heart-sprung eloqneuce of woe, 

The lovely captive thas : — -" monarch, hear. 

If e'er to thee the name of man was dear. 

If prowling tigers, or the wolf's wild brood 

(InBpir'd by nature with the lust of blood}. 

Have yet been mov'd the weeping babe to spare, 

Nor left, but tended with a nnrae's care, 

As Rome's great founders ' to the world were given ; 

Shalt thou, who wear'at the sacred stamp of Heaven, 

TLo bnman form divine, shalt thou deny 

That aid, that pity, which e'en beasts supply ! 

Oh, that thy heart were, as thy looks declare, 

Of human raonld, auperfluoua were my prayer ; 

Thou conldat not, then, a helpless damsel slay. 

Whose sole offence in fond aSection lay. 

In faith to him who first his love confess'd, 

'Who first to love allur'd her virgin breast. 

In these my babes shalt thou thine image see, 

And, still tremendous, burl thy rage on me ? 

' Ad ealmn tendent ardenlia lamina fruitra, 
Lumina nam tmerai areebanl vincula palmai. 

Visa. Ma. ii 
' Bomtitiu and BemuB, who were «aid to have been mokled b; a 
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Me, for tLeip aates, if yet thou wilt not apare, 

Oh, let these infants prove thy pious care ! ' 

Yet, Pity's lenient current ever flowa 

IVom that brave breast where genuine valour glowa ; 

That tbon art brave, let vanqaiah'd Afric tell, 

Then let thy pity o'er mine anguish swell ; 

Ah, let my woes, unconacioua of a arime, 

Proouro mine exile to som.o barb'roua cliaie : 

Gfive me to wander o'er the burning plains 

Of Libya's doserta, or the wild dumaios 

Of Scythia's snow-clad rocka, and frozen shore ; 

There let me, hopoleaa of return, deplore ; 

Where ghastly horror fiUa the dreary vale, 

Where ahrieka and howlinga die on every gale, 

The lion's roaring, and tlio tiger's yell. 

There, with mine infant race, consigu'd to dwell. 

There let me try that piety to find. 

In vain hy me implor'd from hnman kind : 

There, in some dreary cavern's rocky womb. 

Amid the horrors of sepnlchral gloom, 

For him whoSe love I monrn, my love shall glow, 

The sigh shall murmur, and the tear shall flow : 

All my fond wish, and all my hope, to rear 

These infant pledges of a love so dear. 

Amidst my griefs a soothing glad employ, 

Amidst my fears a woeful, hopeleaa joy." 

In tears she ntter'd — as the frozen snow 
Touch'd by the spring's mild ray, begina to flow, 

' It has been obaeTTed by aome crities, that Milton aa every M 
Bion ia rood of eipreasing his admiration of mnaic, particnlarly of the 
song of the nigbtingale, and the full woodland choir. If in the bbiuo 
mnnnor we are to Jndge of the fiivoarite taate of Homer, we shall find 
it of a teas delicate liinil. He is contmiiall? deeoribing the feust, t 
hugs chine, the Bavoarf vianda on the glowing conle, and the foaming 
bowl. The mling paBBion of Camoena is bIbo stiongly marked in his 
writings. Ono may ventoro to nffirni, that there ia no poem of equal 
length that nhonnds with so many impasaioned onoomiunis on Che fair 
Bex oa (he Luekid. Tbe genius of Camoijns aeems never ao plenaed as 
when he ia palotiog the variety of female charms ; he fuels all the 
magia of theu alluromentH, and riots in his descriptions of the happi- 
ness and miacries attendant on the passion of lovo. As ho wrote from 
his feelings, these parta of hia works bavo been parliculiul/ honoured 
with the attention of the world. 
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So, just began, to melt his etuTibom aoul, 
Ab raild-ray'd Pity ■o'er the tjrant stole ; 
Bat destiny forbade : with eag^r zeal 
(Again pretended for the public weal). 
Her fierce accusers urg'd her speedy doom; 
Again, dark rage diffaa'd ite horrid gloom 
O'er stern Alonzo's brow : swift at the sign, 
Their swords, nnsheath'd, around her brandiah'd a 
O fonl disgrace, of kuighthood lasting stain, 
By men of arms a helpless lady ^ slain I 

Thns Pyrrhus,' bunting with nnmanly ire, 
FnlfiUed the mandate of his furious aire ; 
Disdaiztful of the fruntic matron's" prayer. 
On fair Polyxena, her last fond care, 
He rush'd, hia blade yet warm with Priam's gore, 
And dash'd the daughter on the sacred floor ; 
While mildly she her raving mother eyed, 
Resign'd her bosom to the sword, and died. 
Thus Inez, while her eyes to heaven appeal, 
Besigm her bosom to the mnrd'ring sisel ; 

' To give the chamotGi of Alphonso IV. will throw light on thl» 
inhuman transaction. Ha whs an undutiful son, an unnatural brother, 
and a cruel father, a great aud fortunate warrior, diliKont in the eie- 
ontioa of the laws, and a Macchiavelliau politician. Hia maiim was 
that of the JeBuita; eo that a contemplated good might be attained, 
he oared not bow Villainone might be the means employed. When the 
enemies of Inez had peranaded him that her death woa necasBor; to 
the welfare of the state, he took a jonnie? to Coimbra, ttiat he might 
see the lady, wheu the prince, hia bod, was absent on a hunting party. 
Donna Inez, with her children, threw herself at hia feet. The king 
was moved with the distress of the beautiful sappliant, when bis three 
oounBellors, Alvaro Gonsalez, Diego Lopez Paohece, and Pedro Coello, 
reproaching him for hia disregard to the state, he relapsed to his fonaei 
reulation. She was then dragged from his presence, and brutally mni< 
dared b;f the hands of his three counsellors, who immediately returned 
to the hing with their daggers reeking with the innocent blood of hia 
daughter-in-law. Alonzo, says La Neufville, avowed the hortid osias- 
Bination, as if he had done nothing of which he ought to be ashamed. 

' Pyrrhus, son of Achilles: he was also called Neoptolcma a. He 
aaoriflced Polyiena, daughter of Priam king of Troy, ti) the manes of 
bis father. Euripides and ^ipbocles each wrote n tragedy having 
the saorifics of Polyiena for the subjecL Both ha,ve unfortunately 
perished. — Ed. 

' Hecuba, mother of Polyiena, and wife of Priam.— £a 
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That BTiowy nect, whoso matchlesB form sastain'd 
The loveliest face where all the graci-a ruign'd, 
Whose cbarme so long the gallant prince enflam'd. 
That her pale corse was Lisbon's queen' proclaira'd, 
That snowy neck was staia'd with sponting gore, 
Another sword her lovely bosom tore, 
Tito flowers that glisten'd with her tears Ijedew'd, 
Now shrunk and languisb'd with her blood embra'd. 
As when a rose, ere-while of bloom ao gay, 
■ Thrown from the cai-cless vir^n's breast away, 
Lies faded on the plain, the living red. 
The snowy white, and all its fragrance fled ; 
So from her cheeks the roses died away. 
And pale in death the beanteoua Inez lay; 
With dreadful smiles, and crimsou'd with her blood, 
Ronnd the wan victim the stern murd'rera stood. 
Unmindful of the sure, though future hour, 
Sacred to vengeance and her lover's power. 



Snn, conldat thou so foul a crime behold, 
Nor veil thine heaa in darkness, as of old* 
A sudden night unwonted horror cast 
O'er that dire banquet, where the sire's repast 
The Hon'a torn limbs supplied ! — Tct yon, ye vales 1 
Ye distent forests, and ye flow'ry dales ! 
When pale and sinking to the dreadful fall. 
Yon heard her quiv'ring lips on Pedro call ; 
Tonr faithful echoes caught the parting sound, 
And Pedro ! Pedro ! mournful, sigh'd around. 
Nor leas the wood-nymphs of Mondego's groveg 
Bewail'd the memory of her hapless loves : 
Her griefs they wept, and, to a plaintive rill 
Trajisform'd their tears, which weeps and mnrmnrs still. 
To give immorlal pity to her woo 
They taught the riv'let through her bowers to flow, 



' The fair Inez v 

' AtrouB,IiBvingBlo,in theaonBnf Thycal< 
BBrved them up fnr a tepest to Ihpir own fiit 
hid bis fa<^c rather tliun Bliine im eo barbaTOi: 



crowned Queen of Portugal nflcr her in- 
I cut them in piecea, and 
a deed. — Ed. 
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And still, tIirou(!;Ii violet-beds, tte fountain poui 
Its plaintive wailing, and ia named Amours.' 
Nor long her blood for vengeance cried in vain ; 
Her gallant lord begins hia awfal reign. 
In vain her mnrd'rers for refnge fly, 
Spain's wildest hills no place of rest supply. 
The injiii''d lover's and the monarch's ire. 
And stem-brow'd Juatice in their doom conspin 
In hissing flames they die, aod yield their souls 

' At an old royal castle near Mondegn, there ia a Kvulot called tha 
foantain of Amoun. According to tradition, it wai htra that Don 
Pedio roBided with hia beloved loez. The fiction of Camocns, founded 
on the popuhii nanio of the rivulet, is in the spirit of Homer. 

* When the prince was informed of tho death of hia beloved Inez, 
he vos transpnrted into tho most violent fury. He took arms against 
hia father. Tho countiy between the rivers Minho and Doura was 
laid desolate: but, by the interpoaition of the queen and the Arch- 
bishop of Braga, the piince relented, and the further h or rora of acivil 
war were pruveutad. Doa AIotizd waa not only reconciled to his lOn, 
but laboured by every tntana to oblige him, and to effiice from his 
memory the injury uud iiiault he had received. The prince, however, 
BtiU coDtinucd In diacoixr tho Btront'cat marks of affection and gtier. 
When he eiiccceded to the crown, one of his. first acts was a treaty with 
the King of Castile, whereby each monarch engaged to give up such 
maloontenta aa ahoold take refuge in each other's dominions. In 
cenaeqaencu of this, Peilro Coello and Alvaro Gouealez, who, on the 
death of Alonzo had fled to Castile, were sent prisonera to Don 
Fedra Diego Pncheco, the thhd murderer, made hia eaciipe. The other 
two were put to deatli with the moat ciquiaito tortnrea, and most 
justly merited, if torture is in any instance to ho allowed. After 
this the king. Don Pedro, aummoneit an assembly of the statea at 
CantanedfB. Here, in the presence of the Pope's nuncio, he solemnly 
snore on the holy GoapeU, that liaving obtained a dispensation froin 
Some, he had seorelly, at Bragikuza, espoused the Lody InezdeCaatro, 
in the presence of the Bisliop of Guarda, and of hia maatet of the 
wardrobe; both of whom cnoErnied the truth oflhuoath. The Pope's 
Bull, oontnining the diBjiensBtion. waa published ; the body of Inei 
was lifted from the grave, wua placed On a magnificent throne, and 
with llie proper regnlia. crowned Queen of Poitugnl. The uobili^ 
did homage to ber skeleton, and kissed the bonea of her hand. The 
corpae was then iuterred iit the royal monastery of Aleoiwco, with a 
pomp before unknown in Tortusoi. and with all tho honours due to ■ 
queen. Her nionumei>t la stilt extant, where her stutue ia adorned 
with the diodvm and the myal robe. Thia. with the logitimatiou of 
her chililreii, and the care he took of all who had been in lier service, 
conaoled lllni ill anine <lefi;ree, and rendered him more cnnversiiblo than 
he had Lilherto Wen ; but the cloud which [he death of Inez brought 
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Nor tliia alone bis stedfast soul display'd : 
Wide o'er the land he wav'd tho awful blade 
Of red-arm'd Justice. From, the shades of niglit 
He dragg'd the foul adnlterer to light r 
Tbe rohber from his dark retreat was led. 
And he who spilt the blood of murder, bled. 
TJnmov'd he heai-d the proudest noble plead ; 
Where Justice aim'd her sword, with stnbboni speed 
Fell the dire stroke. Nor cruelty inspir'd, 
Noblest humanity hia bosom fir'd. 
The caitiff, starting at hia though*a, repreas'd 
The seeds of murder springing in hia breast. 
His outstretch'd arm the lurking thief withheld. 
For fix'd as fate he knew hia doom was seai'd. 



Safe in hia monarch's 









And proud oppression, coward distance kept. 
Pedro tbe Jnst^ the peopled towns proclaim, 
And every field resounds her monarch's name. 

QTer the niitural cheeriiilnfisB of hia temper, won never totally diBpereed. 
A cireumstaQce strongly character istic of the rage of his resent- 
ment miiBt not ba omitted. Whcu the murderera were brought before 
Mm, he vas an transported with indignation, tbnt he etruck Pedro 
Coello Beveinl blows on the lace with the shaft of hia whip. 

■ Fedro the Jugt. — History cannot afford an inatuncs of any pHooe 
who has a more eminent claim ta the title of just than Pedro I. Hia 
diligence to correct every abuEe was indefatigable, and when guilt was 
proved hii justice was inexoFBlile. He was dreadful to tbe evil, and 
beloved by the good, fdr he respected no persons, and bis inflexible 
severity never digrcBSed from the lino of strict justice. Ad anecdote 
or two will throw Eomeli^ht on iiis character. A priest having killed 
B masoD, the King ilisBcmoled bis knouledgc of the crimt, and ieftUui 
iesue to the evclesiiiBtical court, where the priest was punished by 
oae year's suspension from saying mass. Tbe kiog on Uiis privately 
ordered tbe mason's son to revenge tbe murder of hia father. The 
young man obeyed, was apjirchenJed, and eondemned to death. When 
his sentence was to be confirmed by the king, Pedro enquired, what 
was tbe yoirag man's trade. Ha waa answered, that be followed his 
father's. "Well then," said the king, "I shaJl commute his punishment, 
and interdict bim from medilling with atone or mortar for a twelve- 
lUDntb." After this he fully i-Btubliebed tbe authority of the king's 
oonrta over Iho clergy, whom he punished witli death when their 
ortmes were eapilal. When snliclted to refer tbe causes of such 
(Uiminala to a higher tribunal, he would ausnervery calmly, "That is 
what 1 intend to do ; I will Bend tbcm to the higbcxt of all tribunals, 
to tbat of their Maker and mine." Agaiust adulterers be was 
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Of this bravo prince tbe soft degen'rate son, 
Fernando the Remiss, aacenda the throne. 
With arm annerv'd the liatleas soldier lay 
And own'd the inflneace of a nerveless sway : 
The etern CastOian di'ew the vengefnl brand, 
And strode proud victor o'er the trembling land. 
How dread the honr, when iojnr'd heaven, in rage, 
Thnnders its vengeance on a guilty age I 
Unmanly slotb the king, the nation stain'd ; 
And lewdness, foater'd by the nionarcli, reign'd : 
The monarch own'd that first of crimes nnjust. 
The wanton revels of adnlt'roua Inst : 
Snch was bia rage for beauteous ' Leonora, 
Her from her busband'a widow'd arms he tore : 
Then with nnbless'd, niihallow'd nuptials stain'd 
The sacred altar, and its rites profan'd. 
Alas ! the splendour of a crown, how vain. 
From Heaven's dread eye to veil the dimmest stain ! 
To conqu'ring Greece, to ruin'd Troy, what woes, 
What ills on ills, from Helen's rape arose ! 
Let Appina own, let banish'd Tarquin toll 
On their hot rage what heavy vengeance fell. 

' partioularlf eevoTe, often declRTing it at hie opinion, that conjn^l 
infidelity yina tiia source of tlia greaCeet evile, and that therefoic to 
restiaiu it was the interest and duty of the eoToreign. Though the 
fato of his beloved luez chagrined and Bourod hia temper, he vaa eo 
far from being natnrall; Bullen or paBsionnto. that ho was rather of a 
a.j aud sprigbtl; disposition : he was aflable and Easy of acoeu ; 
delighted in musio and diLucing: was a lover of learning, a aaa of 
letters, and an elegant poet. — -Vide Le Clede, Mariana, Fitrin. 

' This lady, named Leonora de Tellez, wae the wife of Don Juan 
Loienzo AcngDO, a nobleman of one of the moct dlstinguiehed famUios 
la Portugal. After a sham process this marriage was dissolved, and 
the kiug privately espoused to her, though, at this time, he was pub- 
licly married by prony to Donna I/eonora of Anagon. A dangarona 
InenrrectioQ, headed by one Velasquez, a tailor, drove the king and 
Mb adulteroaa bride from Liatxm. Boon after, ho caueeil hia moiriage 
to be publicly celebrated in tbo province of Entre Douro o Mioho. 
Henry, hlng of Castile, being iuformed of the general discontent that 
jvigned in Portugal, marched a formidable army into that kingdom, to 
levenge the injury nffentil to some of his subjects, whiiae abipa Had 
been nnjustly seized at Lisbon. The desolation hinteil at by Camoena 
ensued. After the subjeota of both kingiloms had severely sofiered, 
the two kings ended the war, much to their mutual satisfiictioii, tt^BT 
intermorriago of their illegitimate children. ~ 
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One female, ravisli'd, Gibeah's etreets * SelieM, 
O'er Gibeab's Btroeta the blood o£ thouaao'ls evell'd 
In TCHgeance of tbe crime ; and streams of "blood 
The guilt oE Zion'a sacred bard ' pursued. 

Yet Love, full oft, with wild delirium blinds, 
And fajia hie basest Sres ia noblest- minda; 
The female garb the great Alcides' wore. 
And for hia Omphfile the distaif * bore. 
For Cleopatra's frown the world waa lost : 
The Homan terror, and the Panic boast, 
Cannte'a great victor,' for a hurlot's smile, 
Besign'd the harvest of bis glorious toil. 
And who can boast he never telt the fires. 
The trembling throbbings of the yonng desires, 
When he behold the breathing roses glow, 
And the soft heavings of the living anow; 
The waving ringlets of the auburn hair, 
And all the rapb'roua graces of the fair ! 
Oh ! what defence, if lix'd on him, be Spy 
The languid sweetness of the atedfast eye I 
Ye who have felt the dear, Inxnriona smart. 
When angel-charms oppreas the powerless heart, 
In pity here relent the brow severe. 
And o'er Pemando's weakness drop the tear, 

' Judges, cbap. x!x. ami xx. 

* 2 Samuel, chap, xii ID, "The aword ehaJl never depart irom 
thine house." 
' Uecculea. 
' Love compelled HorcoleB to spin wool. — Ovm, ' Hannibal. 

To oonclade the notes ou this book, it may not he unneceesar; to 
obeerte that Cnmoena, in thia episode, haB happilj adhered to a prin- 
cipal rule of the Epopen. To paiut tbe manuera and cbaracteis of the 
age in nhicb the action ia placed, is as requisite in tbe epic poem as 
it is to preaacvo the nnity of the character of an individual. That 
gallantry of bravery and romnntio cast of the military adventures, 
which characterised the Bpaniurdsaud Foitugueaednringthe Uoorieh 
wars, is happily aupported by Camntus in ita moat just and striking 
coIoucB. In storming the citadel of Aizila, the Count de Marialvo, a 
brave old officer, lost his life. The king, leading his only son, the 
Prince Don Juan, to the body of the count, while the blood yet 
stroamal from his wounda: "Behold," he cried, "that great maul 
May God j^-aiit you, my sou, lo imitate hia virtues. Hay yoni honoui, 
like his, be compluta I " 
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*•- • THE ARGUMENT. 

STATE 07 FOBTUGAL ON THE DEATH OF DOM FEBNANDO. 

Beatrice, daughter of Fernando, not acknowledged by the Portu- 
guesOf the throne is occupied by Don John, a natural brother of 
Fernando. A Spanish prince having married Beatrice, the Spaniards 
invade Portugal, which they claim by right of marriage. The Portu 
guese, divided in council, are harangued in an eloquent* speech by Don 
Kudo Alvarez Pereyra ; he rallies the nobility around the king, who 
conquers the Castilians on the gory field of Aljubarota. Nunc Alva- 
rez, following up his victory, penetrates as far as Seville, where he 
dictates the terms of peace to the haughty Spaniards. Don John 
carries war against the Moors into Africa. His son, Edward, renews 
hostilities with the African Moors : his brother, Don Fernando, sur- 
named the Inflexible, taken prisoner, prefers death in captivity to the 
surrender of Ceuta to the Moors, as the price of his ransom. Alfonso 
V. succeeds to the throne of Portugal ; is victorious over the Moors, 
but conquered by the Castilians. John II., the thirteenth king of 
Portugal, sends out adventurers to find a way, by land, to India ; they 
perish at the mouth of the Indus. Emmanuel, succeeding to the 
throne, resolves on continuing the discoveries of his predecessors. The 
rivers Indus and Ganges, personified, appear in a vision to Emmanuel, 
who, in consequence, makes choice of Yasco de Gama to command an 
expedition to the East. 

AS the toss'd vessel on the ocean rolls, 
When dark the night, and loud the tempest howls, 
When the 'lorn mariner in every wave 
That breaks and gleams, forebodes his wat'ry grave ; 
But when the dawn, all silent and serene, 
With sof t-pac'd raj dispels the shades obscenOi 
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"With grateful trai^port sparkling in each eye. 
The jojfnf crew the port of safety spy ; 
Snch darkling tempests, and portended fate, 
While weak Fernando liv'd, appall'd the state ; 
Snch when he died, the peaceful morning rose. 
The dawn of joy, and sooth 'd the puhlic woes. 
■ As. blazing gloriona o'er the shades of eight, 
Bright in his east breaks forth the lord of light. 
So, valiant John with dazzling blaze appears. 
And, from the dust hia drooping nation rears. 
Though sprung from yonthfnl passion's wanton loves,' 
Great Pedro's son in noble soul he proves ; 
And Heaven announc'd him king by right divine; — 
A cradled infant gave the wondrous sign.' 
Her tongne had never lisp'd tho mother's name. 
No word, no mimic sound her IJpa could frame. 
When Heaven tho miracle of speech inspir'd ; 
She raised her little hands, with ra]itnre fir'd, 
"Let Portugal," she cried, "with joy proclaim 
The brave Don John, and own her monarch's name," 

The bnming fever of domestic rage 
Now wildly rav'd, and mark'd the barh'rous age; 
Through every rank the headlong fury ran. 
And first, red slaughter in the court began. 
Of spousal vows, and widow'd bed deSl'd, 
Loud fame the boanteoua Leonoro vevil'd. 
The adult'rons noble in her presence bled. 
And, torn with wounds, his num'rous friends lay dead, 

' Dom John vaa a natural bratlier of FoniBiido, being an ille- 
gitimate son of Pedro. — Ed. 

* A cradled infant gaix the \ivindroat eign. — No circumstance boa 
ever beeu more lidinuled by the ancient and modern pedants tllHli 
Alexaader'B pretension B to divinity. Some of his courtiers expostuJat- 
iag with him one day on the absurdity nf such claim, he replied, " I 
know tho truth of what you say, but these," (pointing to a crowd of 
Persians) " these know no bettor." The report that the Greolan army 
was oommanried by a eon of Jupiter spread terror through the East, 
and greatly faollitated the operations of tlie conqueror. The miracn- 
loua speech of the infant, attested by a fen monha, was adapted to the 
aaperstition of the age of John I. and, us he was illogitiiniile. was of 
jnfinite service to bia oaose. The pletended Tact, however, is diflereatLy 
tolated. 
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No more those gtaatly, deathfal nig-hta amaze. 
When Rome wept tears of blood in Scylla'a days : 
More horrid deeds Ulyaaes' towers ' beheld : 
Each cruel breast, where rankling envj' swell'd, 
Accus'd his foe as minion of the queen ; 
Accua'd, and murder closed the dreary scene, 
AH holy ties the frantic transport brav'd. 
Nor sacred priesthood, nor the altar sav'd. 
Thrown from a tower, like Hector's son of yore. 
The mitred head ' was daah'd with brains and gore. 
Ghastly with scenes of death, and mangled limbs, 
And, black with clotted blood, each paTCment a 

With al! the fierceness of the female ire. 
When rage and grief to tear the breast conspire, 
The quoen beheld her power, her honours lost,' 
And ever, when she slept, th' adnlt'rer's ghost. 



plary life. He wiu \>j birth a C^Bltlian, which wae eateemed a suffi- 
cient reason to murdei him, as of the queuu'B piirty. He wuh tlirotva 
from the tnwer of his own oathedial, whithor he biid fled to avoid the 
popular fury. 

' The queen beheld Iter pojner, her honour* Imt. — PosBeBBed of great 
beatttf and great abilltieB. (his bod womSiD waj a disgrace to her aei, 
and a ourae to the age and country whicli gave her birth. Her siater. 
Donna Maria, a liidy of unhlemished virtue, liud been secretly married 
to the infant, Don Juan, the king's brother, who nas pusBtonatelj 
attached tn her Donna Maria hod formerly endeavoared to dissuade 
her sister from the adulterous marriage with the king. In revenge ot 
this, the queen, Leonora, pursuaded Don Juan that her sister was 
imliuthful to bis bed. The enni};ed husband hastened to his wife, and, 
vlthout enquiry or expostulation, says Mariana, dispatched her with 
two strokes of bis dagger. He was afterwards convinced of her intio- 
oenoe. Having saorified her honour, and her first husband, to a king, 
(says Faria), Leonora soon sacrificed that ting to a wicked gallant, a 
Oustilian nobleman, named Don Juan Fomandcz de Aiidcyro. An nn- 
. just war with Castile, wherein tlici Fortneuosa were dcfu^ttod by sea and 
land, was the first fruits of Che policy of the new favourite. Andeyro one 
day being in a groat perspiration, by some military exercise, the queen 
tore her veil, and publicly gave it bim to wipe his faoo. The grand 
master of Avis, the king s illegitimate brother, ntterworda John I., and 
some others, expostulated with heron the indecency of this tnliaviour. 
Bhe dissembled her resentment, but, soon after, they were soizcd and 
committed to the castle of Uvora, where a forged oriler for their execu- 
tion was sent ; but the governor suspecting some fraud, showed it to 
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All pale, and pointing at bis bloody sbrond, 
Seem'd ever for revenge to soreani aloud, 

the king. Yet, eucIi was ber aacendnnoy over FeniitTido, that thaiip;li 
convinced of her guilt, he ordered his brother to hiea tlis qiii^ii'a 
hand, and thank her for hia life. Soon after, Fernando died, but not 
till he was fully couvinoed of the quoen'a conjugal infidelity, and liid 
gireu an order for the annaBsiQution of the gallant. Not Inug after the 
death of the king, the favourito Andoyro was atubbi'd iu tho pulaceby 
the grandmaGtoi of Avis, and Don Ruy do Pereyro. The qutun ex- 
proBaed all the tmnsport of grief and rage, and duolared aha would 
undergo the trial-ordeal in vindication of his. and bor, juniicence. But. 
thia abe never performed : in ber vowa of revanga, however, ahe 'waa 
more punctual. Don Juan, hing of Caatile, wbo huil married lier only 
daughter and heireaa, at her earnest entreaties invaded Portugal, and 
VTBB proclaimed king. Don John, grand maater of Avia, was pro- 
claimed by the people proteotor and regent. A desperate war euBued. 
Queen Leonora, treated with indifTerenee by her dangbter and aan-in- 
law, resolved on tbe morder of the latter, hot the plot was discovered, 
and she was seat prisoner to CaatUe. The regent was besieged 
in Lisbon, and tbe city reduced to the utmoat extremities, when 
an epidemic broke out in the Castilian army, and made such de- 
vaatatioo. tbit tbe king suddenly raised the siege, aod ahandooed 
his views on Portugal. Tbe happy iahabitauta ascribed their dcliver- 

aacB to tbe valoiu and vigilauce pf the icgtint. Tbe ngoat repxPVGd 
their ardour, exhorted thetn to repair to their churches, and return 
fbanks to God, to whose interposition he solely asoribed their safety. 
This behaviour increased the admiration of the people : the nnbility of 
the flrat rank Joined the regent's party, and many garrisons in the 
interaat of the king of Castile opened tbeir gates to him. An assembly 
of the states met at Coimbro, where it was proposed to invest the 
regent with the regal dignity. This he pretended to decline. Don 
John, son of Pedro the Juat and the beautiful Inez de Castro, was by 
the people eeteemed their lawful aovereign, but waa. and had been 
long, detained a prisoner by the King of Castile. If the etiktca would 
declare the infant, Don John, tbeir king, the regent professed hia wil- 
lingness to swear allegiance to him, that lie would continue to elpoae 
himself to every danger, and act as regent, till Providence reefored to 
Portugal her lawful sovereign. The states, however, aaw the neceaaity 
that the nation should' have a head. The regent was unanimoaaly 
elected king, and some articles in favour of liberty wore added to those 
agreed upon at tho coronation ot Don Alonzo EuriqueK, the first king 
of Portugal. 

Don Jotin I., one of the greatBat of the Portuguese monaroha, was 
tbe natural son of Pedro tho Just, by Donna Teresa Lorenza, a Qalic' 
lady, and was horn soineyeora after the death of Inez. At suvea ye 
of age he was made grandmaster of Avis, where ho received an exoellent 
uduoation, which, joined to his great parts, brought him out early on 
the political theatre. He was a brave commander, and a deep poli- 
tician, yet never forfeited the character of candour and honoui. '^q'ia 
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lier daye, her royal daughter ' led. 
To him the furious queen for veageance cries, 
■ Implores to vindicate his lawful prize, 
The Lusian sceptre, his by sponaal right ; 
The proud CaBtilian arms, and dares the fight. 
To join his standard as it waves along, 
The Tvarlike troops from various regions throng : 
Those who posseaa the lands by Rodrick given,' 
"What time the Moor from Tuna's banks was drive 
That race who joyful smile at war's alarms, 
And scorn each danger that attends on arms ; 
Whose crooked plonghshares Leon's uplanda tear, 
Now, cas'd in steel, in glitt'ring arms appear. 
Those arms erewhila so dreadful to the Moor: 
The Vandals glorying in their might of yore 
March on ; their helms, and moving lances gleam 
Along the flow'ry valea of Betis' stream : 
Nor stay'd the Tyrian islanders* behind. 
On whose proud ensigns, floating on the wind, 
Aleides' pillai-a" tower'd: Not wonted fear 
Withheld the base Galician's sordid spear; 
Though, still, his crimson seamy scars reveal 
The sure-aimed vengeance of the Lusian steel. 

humbls to his friends, and haughty to hia enemioB, was hie leading 
maxiTn. His prudenoe gained him the conGdcnce o( the wtso; hii 
ateodineBa and gratitude the fiiendehipof the brave; bis liberality tbR 
bulk of tbci people. He wea in the tweuty-ssveDtb year of his age 
when dcolaied protector, and in hia tncnty-eigbth wbun proclaimod 
king. 

The following anecdote is nraob to the honour of this prince when 
regent. A Castilinn ofHoer, having eii Portuguepe gentleman prieoncra, 
out off their noses and handfl, and sent them to Don John. Higblj 
ineenaed, tiio protector commanded six Castillan gontlemen to be 
tieateil in the Eamu manner. But, before the officer, to whoni he gara 
the orders, bad quitted the room, he relented. " I have given enough 
to reaeutmeot," aaid he, "in giving such a command. It were infamoui 
to put it in execution. See that the Costilian prisoners receive no 

' Beatrice. 

' Bg Ilodrick given, — The celebrated hero of Gomeille's tragedy 
of the Gid. 

■ Cadiz : in ancient times a rhmnician colonj, whose coina bear 
the cmhleui uf tno pillars— the pillars of UeruuJefi (Alcidca). — £ii. i 
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Where, tambling down Ciienca'a monntaia side, 
Tho murm'rin^ Tagna roUa hia foamy tide. 
Along Toledo's lawns, the pride of Spain, 
Toledo's warriors join the martial train : 
Nor leas tho fnrionB Inst of war inspires 
The Biacayneer,'^ and wakes his barb'rooB fires, 
Which ever burn for vengeance, if the tongue 
Of hapless stranger give the fancied wrong, 
Nor bold Astttria, nor Gnipnscoa's shore, 
Famed for their steely wealth, and iron ore, 
Delfty'd their vaunting aqnadrons ; o'er the dales 
Caa'd in their native steel, and belted mails, 
Blue gleaming from afar, they march along. 
And join, with many a spear, the warlike throng. 
As thus, wide sweeping o'er the trembling coast. 
The prond Castilian leads bis nnrn'rons host ; 
The valiant John for brave defence preparea, 
And, in himself collected, greatly dares : 
For Bnch high valour in hia bosom glow'd, 
As Samson's locks' by miracle bestow'd: 
Safe, in himself Fcsolv'd, the bero stands, 
Tet, calls tho leaders of his amicus bands : 
The council snmmon'd, some with prudent mien, 
And words of grave advice their terrors screen. 
By sloth debas'd, no more the ancient Are 
(M patriot loyalty can now inspire ; 
And each palo lip seem'd opening to declare 
For tame submission, and to shuu the war ; 
When glorious Nunio, starting from his seat, 
Olaim'd every eye, and clos'd the cold debate: 
Singling his brothers from the dastard train. 
His rolling looks, that Siish'd with stern disdrtiii, 
On them he fix'd, then anatch'd his hilt in ire, 
While his bold speech ' bewray'd the soldier's fire, 

' The Gascons or Basques, a VEty ancient and ningulor people. 
Their language has no relation to that of anj' other people. They ara 
Tsgarded an tlie earliest inlialiitanta of tlio Spanish peutnaulo. — -Ed. 

* Bee Judges svi. 17 — 19. 

' This speech in the original has been much admired hy foreign 
oritioi, as a model of military eloiiuenoe. The critic, it ia hoped, 
will perceivo tliat the trniiBiator has endeavoured to support the 
diuaoter of tho speaker. 
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Bold and unpolisli'd ; while his burning eyes 
Seem'd as he dar'd the ocean, earth, and skies. 

" Heavens ! shall the Lnsian nobles tamely yield ! 
Oh, shame ! and yield, untried, the martial field ! 
That land whose genius, as the god of war. 
Was own'd, where'er approach'd her thundering car ; 
Shall now her sons their faith, their love deny. 
And, while their country sinks, ignobly fly ; 
Ye tim'rous herd, are ye the genuine line 
Of those illustrious shades, whose rage divine. 
Beneath great Henry's standards aw'd the foe, 
For whom ye tremble and would stoop so low ! 
That foe, who, boastful now, then basely fled. 
When your undaunted sires the hero led. 
When seven bold earls, in chains, the spoil adom'd, 
And proud Castile through all her kindreds mourn'd, 
Castile, your awful dread — yet, conscious, say. 
When Diniz reign'd, when his bold son bore sway. 
By whom were trodden down the bravest bands 
That ever march'd from proud Castilia's lands ? 
'Twas your brave sires— and has one languid reign 
Fix'd in your tainted souls so deep a stain. 
That now, degen'rate from your noble sires, 
The last dim spark of Lusian flame expires ? 
Though weak Fernando reign'd, in war unskiU'd, 
A godlike king now calls you to the field. 
Oh I could like his, your mounting valour glow, 
Vain were the threat'nings of the vaunting foe. 
Not proud Castile, oft by your sires o'erthrown, 
But ev'ry land your dauntless rage should own. 
Still, if your hands, benumb'd by female fear, 
Shun the bold war, hark ! on my sword I swear. 
Myself alone the dreadful war shall wage. 
Mine be the fight" — and, trembling with the rage 
Of val'rous fire, his hand half-drawn display'd 
The awful terror of his shining blade,— 
" I and my vassals dare the dreadful shock ; 
My shoulders never to a foreign yoke 
Shall bend; and, by my sov'reign's wrath I vow, 
And, by that loyal faith renounc'd by you, 
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My native land nnconquer*d sliall remain, 

And all mj monarch's foes shall heap the plain." 

The hero paus'd — *Twas thus the youth of Rome, 
The trembling few -who 'scaped the bloody doom 
That dy'd with slaughter Cannaa's purple field. 
Assembled stood, and bow'd their necks to yield ; 
When nobly rising, with a like disdain. 
The young Cornelius rag'd, nor rag'd in vain : * 
On his dread sword his daunted peers he swore, 
(The reeking blade yet black with Punic gore) 
While life remain'd their arms for Rome to wield, 
And, but with life, their conquer'd arms to yield. 
Such martial rage brave Nunio's mien inspir'd ; 
Fear was no more : with rapt'rous ardour fir'd, 
" To horse, to horse ! " the gallant Lusians cried ; 
Battled the belted mails on every side, 
The spear-staff trembled ; round their necks they wav'd 
Their shining falchions, and in transport rav'd, 
" The king our guardian ! " — loud their shouts rebound, 
And the fierce commons echo back the sound. 
The mails, that long in rusting peace had hung. 
Now on the hammer'd anvils hoarsely rung : 
Some, soft with wool, the plumy helmets lino. 
And some the breast- plate's scaly belts entwine : 
The gaudy mantles some, and scarfs prepare, 
Where various lightsome colours gaily flare ; 
And golden tissue, with the warp enwove, 
Displays the emblems of their youthful love. 

* This was the famous P. CJorn. Scipio Africanus. The fact, some- 
what diflferently related by Livy, is this. After the defeat at Cannae, 
a considerable body of Romans Scd to Canusium, and appointed Scipio 
and Ap. Claudius their commanders. While they remained there, it 
was told ScipiOf that some of his chief officers, at the head of whom 
Wtt» Csecilius MetcUus, were taking measures to transport themselves 
out of Italy. He went immediately to their assembly ; and drawing 
his Bword, said, / swear that I will not desert the Commonwealth of 
Bomet nor suffer any other citizen to do it. The same oath I require of 
you, Coecilius, and of all present ; whoever refuses, Ift him know that 
this stoord is draion against him. The historian adds, that they were 
as terrified by this, as if they had beheld the face of their conqueror, 
Hannibal. They all swore, and submitted themselves to Scipio. — ^Yid. 
Livy, bk. 22. c. 53. 
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The valiant John, begirt with warlike state, 
Now leads his bands from fair Abrantes' gate ; 
Whose lawns of green the infant Tagas laves, 
As from his spring he rolls his cooly waves. 
The daring van, in Nunio's care, conld boast 
A general worthy of th* nnnnmber'd host. 
Whose gandy banners trembling Greece defied, 
WTien boastful Xerxes lash'd the Sestian^ tide : 
Knnio, to proud Castile as dread a name, 
As erst to Graul and Italy the fame 
Of Attila's impending rage. The right 
Brave Roderic led, a chieftain train'd in fight ; 
Before the left the bold Almada rode ; 
And, proudly waving o'er the centre, nod 
The royal ensigns, glitt'ring from afar, 
Where godlike John inspires and leads the war. 

'Twas now the time, when from the stubbly plain 
The lab'ring hinds had borne the yellow grain ; 
The purple vintage heap'd the foamy tun. 
And fierce, and red, the sun of August shone; 
When from the gate the squadrons march along : 
Crowds press'd on crowds, the walls and ramparts throng. 
Here the sad mother rends her hoary hair. 
While hope's fond whispers struggle with despair : 
The weeping spouse to Heaven extends her hands : 
And, cold with dread, the modest virgin stands, 
Her earnest eyes, suffus'd with trembling dew, 
Far o'er the plain the plighted youth pursue : 
And pi'ayers, and tears, and all the female wail, 
And holy vows, the throne of Heaven assail. 

Now each stern host full front to front appears, 
And one joint shout heaven's airy concave tears : 
A dreadful pause ensues, while conscious pride 
Strives on each face the heart-felt doubt to hide. 
Now wild, and pale, the boldest face is seen ; 
With mouth half open, and disorder 'd mien, 

> SestoB was a city of Thrace, on the Dardanelles, opposite 
Abydos. — Ed, 
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Each warrior feels his creeping blood to freeze, 

And languid weakness trembles in the knees. 

And now, the clangor of the trumpet sounds, 

And the rough rattling of the drum rebounds : • 

The fife's shrill whistling cuts the gale, on high 

The flourish'd ensigns shine, with many a dye 

Of blazing splendour : o'er the ground they wheel 

And choose their footing, when the proud Castile 

Bids sound the horrid charge ; loud bursts the sound, 

And loud Artabro's rocky cliffs rebound : 

The thund'ring roar rolls round on every side, 

And trembling, sinks Guidana's ^ rapid tide ; 

The slow-pac'd Durius * rushes o'er the plain, 

And fearful Tagus hastens to the main : 

Such was the tempest of the dread alarms. 

The babes that prattled in their nurses' arms 

Shriek'd at the sound : with sudden cold impress'd, 

The mothers strain'd their infants to the breast. 

And shook with horror. Now, far round, begin 

The bow-strings' whizzing, and the brazen ' din 

Of arms on armour rattling ; either van 

Are mingled now, and man oppos'd to man : 

To guard his native fields the one inspires. 

And one the raging last of conqaest fires : 

Now with fix'd teeth, their writhing lips of blue. 

Their eye-balls glaring of the purple hue. 

Each arm strains swiftest to impel the blow ; 

Nor wounds they value now, nor fear they know. 

Their only passion to offend the foe. 

In might and fury, like the warrior god. 

Before his troops the glorious Nunio rode : 



••} 



» The Guadiana. one of the two great rivers of Spain.— ^(?. 

* The Douro. 

• Homer and Virgil have, with great art, gradually heightened 
the^ fury of every battle, till the last efforts of their genius were 
lavished in describing the superior prowess of the hero in the decisive 
engagement. Gamoens, in like manner, has bestowed his utmost 
attention on this his principal battle. The circumstances preparatory 
to the engagement are happily imagined, and solemnly conducted, 
and the fury of the combat is supported with a poetical heat, and a 
variety of imagery, which, one need not hesitate to affirm, would do 
honour to an ancient classic author. 
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That land, the prond invaders claim'd, lie sows 
With their spilt blood, and with their corpses strews J 
Their forceful voUeya now the cross-liowa ponr, 
The clondaare darken 'd with the arrowy shower; 
The white foam reeking o'er their wavy mane, 
The Buorting conrsera rage, and paw the plain ; 
Beat by their iron hoofs, the plain rehounds, 
As distant thunder through the mountains sounds : 
The pond'rous speara crash, splint'ring far around ; 
The horse and horsempn flounder on the ground ; 
The ground groans, with the sodden weight oppress'd, 
And many a buckler rings on many a crest. 
Where, wide around, the raging Nunio's sword 
With furious sway the bravest squadrons gor'd, 
The raging foes in closer ranlcs advance. 
And his own brotbers shake the hostile lance.' 

' And fti's oioti brolhen /hake the Jioelite latin, — The just indignatioB 
■witli nhlcli CamoihiB treats tha kindred of the brave Nunio Alvaro de 
Paiejra, is eondemned by the FrenEh tmnalator. " The PeteyraB," 
says he, "deserve no stain on theii memory foi' iainiug the King of 
Castile, whose title to tho crown of Portugal was inAnitely morsjaat nud 
Folid than that of Don John." Castera, however, ia grossly mistaken. 
Ddu AloDZO Enriqnez, tlie Urst King of Portugal, was elected by tho [ 
people, who bad reoovereil their libertiea at the glorious battle Olm 
Outiqae. At the olection the constitution of the kingdom was settlei J 
in elghtooo short statutes, wherein it is eipressly provided, that n< 
but a PoL'tugueee can bo king of Portugal; that if an infanta marry » 1 
foreign prince, ho shall not, in ber right, become King of Portugal, I 
and a new election of a king, in case of the failure of the male line, I 
is, by thcBO statutes, supposed legal By the treaty of oiarriogA I 
between the King of Castite and Donna Beatrix, the beiresa of J 
Fernando of Portugal, it was agreed, that only their ohildrea should f 
succeed to the Portngnese crown ; and that, in caee tha throne became i 
vacant ere such children were bom, the Queen -dowager, Leononi, 1 
should govern with the title of Begent. Thus, neither b; the original 1 
constitution, nor by tbe treaty of marriage, could the King of CuitilB I 
succeed to tlio throne of Portugal. And any pretence he might found J 
on the miirnugo contract was already forfeited; for bo caused himwlf J 
and his queen to be proclaimed, added Portugal to bis titles, c 
Portuj-uceo money with his bast, deposed the queen regent, and aftal- J 
wards ie»t her prisoner to Castile. Tbe lawful beir, Don Juan, i1 
son of Inez de Castro, was kept in prison by his rival, the King 
Castile ; and, as before observed, a new election was, by the oripi 
statates, supposed legal in cases of emergency. These fucts, addsi' 
the consideration ef the tyranny of the King of Castile, and the gi 
Borviees which Don John had rendered bis country, fully vindicate Q 
indignation of Camoens against the traitorous Fereyras 
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Ob, horrid sight ! yet not the ties of blood, 
Nor yearning memory his rage withstood ; 
With proad diadain his honest eyes behold 
Whoe'er the traitor, who hie king has sold. 
!N^or TCant there others in the hostile band 
Who draw their swords against their native land ; 
And, headlong driv'n, by impions rago acciira'd, 
In rank were foremost, and in fight the first 
So, sons and fathers, by each other slain, 
With horrid alanghter dyed Pharealia's ' plain. 
Ye dreary ghosts, who now for treasons foni. 
Amidst the gloom of Stygino darkness howl ; 
Thou Catiline, and, stem Sertorins, tell 
Your brother shades, and soothe the pains of hell ; 
With triumph tell them, some of Lusian race 
lake yon have earn'd the traitor's foul disgrace. 

As waves on waves, the foes' increasing weight 
Boars down onr foremost ranks, and shakes the fight; 
Yet, firm and nndismay'd great Nunio stands, 
And braves the tumult of Bniroanding bandB. 
So, from high Centa's' rocky mountains stray'd. 
The ranging lion braves the shepherd's shade ; 
The shepherds hast'ning o'er the Tetuan' plain. 
With shouts aorronnd him, aud with speara reBtrain; 
He stops, with grinning teeth his breath he draws. 
Nor is it fear, but rage, that makes him pause; 
His threat'ning eyeballs burn with sparkling fire. 
And, his stem beH,rt forbids him to retire : 
Amidst the thickness of the speara he flings, 
So, midst his foes, the furious Nunio springs ; 
The Lusian grass with foreign gore diatain'd, 
Displays the carnage of the hero's hand. 

[An ample shield the brave Gtiraldo bore. 
Which from the vanquish'd Perez' arm ho tore ; 

' Near Pharealna waa fought the deciafve battle between Caoar 
and Pompey, n.a. 48. — Kd. 

> Ceuta, a email Spanish posaeseion on the Mcditerraneau cosst of 
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Pierc'd tbrongh that shield, cold death invadea his eye 

And dying Perez saw hia victor die. 

Edward and Pedro, emolatiB of fame, 

The same their friendship, and their youth the Bamo, 

Through the fierce Brigiana ' hew'd their bloody way, 

Till, in a cold embrace, the atriplinga lay. 

Lopea and Vincent msh'd on glorious death. 

And, midet their slaughtcr'd foes, resiga'd their broal&.l 

Alonzo, glorying in hia yonthfn! might, 

Spurr'd his fierce courser through the stagg'ring fight jl 

Sbower'd from the dashing hoofs, the spatter'd gore 

BTiea round ; but, soon the rider vaunta no more : 

Five Spanish sworda the mnriu'ring ghoata atone. 

Of five Caatilians by his arm o'erthrown. 

Transfii'd with three Iberian spears, the gay, 

The knightly lover, young Hilario lay : 

Thongh, like a rose, cut off in op'ning bloom, 

The hero weepa not for his early doom ; 

Tet, trembhng in hia swimming eye appears 

The pearly drop, while his pale cheek he rears ; 

To caJl his loy'd Antonia's name he tries. 

The name half utter' d, down he sinks, and dies.] ' 

Now through hia ehatter'd ranks the monarch strode^ 3 
And now before hia rallied squadrons rode; 
Brave Nunio'a danger from afar he spies, 
And instant to his aid impetuous fliea. 
So, when returning from the plnnder'd folds, 
The lioness her empty den beholds, 
Earag'd she stands, and list'ning to the gale, 
She hears her whelps low howling in the vale; 
The living sparkles flashing from her eyea. 
To the Massylian ' ahepherd- tents she flies ; 

' TkTouqh the fierce Brigiam.- The Caatilians, ao called &om 
one of thsir ancient kin^, Dameil Brix, or Qrigus, niiom (he nioiikiah 
writera onll the grandson of Noah. 

' Theee linea are not in the common oditiona of CamocnB. They 
ooneift of three staniaB in the Portugucae, and are aaiii to have been 
left oot by the aolhor himaelf in hia eecoDd edition. The translator, 
however, as the^ breathB the tnie spirit of Virgil, was willing to 
jH^serve them with this acknowledgment. 

' MiisEjlia, a proTince in Nuraidia, greatly infeated with lions, 
partionlarly that part of it called Oi tele monlii iifiaoa, the soveu 
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She groauB, she roars, and echoing far around 
The seven twin-mo nntains tremble at the sound : 
^-•S^ rag'd the king, and, with a chosen traia, 
ponra resiatlesH o'er the heaps of slain, 
*h, bold compaiiionB of my toils," he cries, 
3ar dear-lov'd freedom on our lances lies j 
ihold yonr friend, your monarch leads the way, 
Old dares the thickest of the iron fray, 
iay, shall the Lnaian race forsalce their king, 
Where spears infariate on the bucklers ring ! " 

He spoke ; then four times round his head he whirl'i 
Hin pond'rons spear, and midst the foremost hnrl'd; 
Deep through the ranks the forceful weapon paas'd, 
And many a gasping warrior sigh'd his last.' 
With noble shame inspir'd, and mounting rage, 
His bands rush on, and foot to foot engage ; 
Thick bursting sparkles from the Iqjows aspire; 
Such flashes blaze, their swords seem dipp'd in fire ; * 
The belts of steel and plates of brass are riv'n. 
And wound for wound, and death for death is giv'n. 



r ligh'd his iari.— Tbifl, which U 



Muitoa lan^TOo o ultinio tuKpim.— 

and the precediug ciicmostftnce of Don John's brandiBhing bin lance 
four times — 

E topesando a lanfa g^atro veiei, 

are poeticol, and in the spirit of Homer. BeBidea MalJonat, Oastera 
hna, in thia battle, introduced sevoral other names which have no 
place in CamoenB. Camllo, Robledo, John of Lorca, Saloziu of Seville 
were killed, he tella ns: And, "VelaBtjuea and Sinehea, Datives of 
Toledo, Galbes, Buniftmed the 'Soldier without Fear," Montauches, 
Oropeea, and Mondouedo, all six of praved valour, fell by the hand of 
young Antony, who brought to the fight either more addreaa, or better 
fortune than these." Not a word of thia ia in the Portuguese. 

' Their ncorde teem dipp'd iitJirB.— Thia ia aa literal aa tbe idiom of 
the two languages would allow. Dj^den has a thought lilie thut of 
this couplet, but which is not in bia origmal : — 



" Their huoklerB 



ash ; thiet bloH 






And flakea of fire from theii bud helmeti 



DavD. Virg. Mji. 5 
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The first in honour of Saint Jago's band,' 
A naked ghost now Bonght the gloomy strundi 
And he of Calatrare, the sov'reign knight, 
Girt with whole troops his arm had alaia in fight, 
Descended mnnn'ring to the shades of aight. 
Blaspheming Heaven, and gash'd with many a won 
Brave Nanio'a rebel kindred gnaw'd the ground. 
And cnra'd their fate, and died. Ten thousand more 
Who held no title and no office bore, 
And nameless nobles who, promiscuous fell, 
Appeaa'd that day the foaming dog of hell.* 
Now, low the proud Castilian standard lies 
Beneath the Luaian flag ; a vanquish'd prize. 
With furious madness fi.red, and stern disdain, 
The fierce Iberiana ' to tho fight again 
Rush headlong ; groans and yellings of despair 
With horrid uproar rend the trembling air. 
Hot boils the blood, thirst bums, and every breast 
Pants, every limb, with fainty weight oppress'd, 
Slow now obeys the will's stern ire, and alow 
From every Bword deacenda the feeble blow : 
Till rage grow languid, and tir'd slaughter fonnd 
No arm to combat, and no breast to wound. 
Now from the field Castile's proud monarch filea,* 
In wild dismay he rolls his madd'ning eyes, 

' Graad master of the order of St. James, named Don Pedro Nimio. 
Ho VfoB not killed, however, in this battlu. whioh was fought on the 
plaina of AljnbiLiota, bat in that of Valverda, which immediBtel.; 
followed. The render miiy, perhapa, be surpriseii to find that every 
Boldier mentioned in these notea is a Don, a iirni. Tho following 

B'ece of history will acDonot for the namber of the Portut^ese noblea. 
on Alonzo Enriquez, Couot of Portugal, was saluted king bybiaarmy 
at the battle of Oariqne ; in return, hie majesty dignified every man 
in hia army with the rank of nohUity. — Vide the 9th of the Statntes 
of Lamego. 

' CerberuB. ' The Spaniards. 

' This tyntat, whose unjust pretensions to the crown of Portogwl 
laid bis own, and that, kingdom in blood, was on Lis final defeat otbt- 
wbelmed with all the frenzy of grief. In the night after tho decisive 
battle ofAljubarota, he fleil upwards of thirty miles upon n mute. Don 
Lanrense. archbishop o1 llmga, in a letter written in old Portuguese to 
Don John, abbot of Alcobaza, gives this account of his behaviour: 
"The couBtable has iaformed me that be saw the King of Caatile 
at Sttntarec, who behaved as a madman, cureiog bis elifitoDoe, •r'~~ 
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And leads the pale-lipp'd flight, swift wing'd witb fear, 
As drifted smoke ; at distance disappear. 
The dusty Bqnadrona of the Beatter'd rear ; 
Blaspheming Heaven, they fly, and him. who firat 
Forg'd TOurd'riiig arms, and led to horrid wars accurs'd. 

The festiTe days by heroes old ordain'd ' 
The glorious victor on the field remain'd. 
The funeral rites, and holy vows he paid : 
Yet, not the while the restleas Nunio staj'd; 
O'er Tago'a waves hia gallant bands he led, 
And humbled Spain in every province bled : 
Sevilia's standard on his spear he bore. 
And Andalusia's ensigns, steep'd in gore. 
Low in the dnat, distresa'd Castilia monm'd, 
And, bath'd In tears, each eye to Heav'n was tnm'd j 
The orphan's, widow's, and the hoary aire's ; 
And Heav'n relenting, quench'd the raging flrea 
Of nmtnal hate ; from England's happy shore 
The peaceful seaa two lovely sisters bore.' 

tearing (he hairs of his beard'. And, in good faith, m j good friend, 
it is better that he should do so to himself than to ua; the tnan 
who thus plucks hia awn beard, would be much better pleased to 
do BO to others." The writer of this letter, though a prelate, fought 
at the battle of Aljntiorotii, where be received on the face a large Tound 
from a sabre. 

' The feelive daya by heroei old ordain'd, — ^As a certain proof 
of the viotory, it was required, fay the honour of these ages, that the 
vietot should encamp three days on the field of battle. By this 
knight-errantry the adrantagca which ought to have been pursued 
were freonently lost. Don John, however, though he complied with 
the reignmg ideas of honour, sent Don Nnoio. with a proper army, to 
reap the fruits of his victory. 

* John of Portugal, about a year after the battle of Aljubarola, 
married Phi! ippa, eldest daughter of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, 
son of Edward III. who oesiBted the king, his son-in-law, in an 
irmption into Caettle, and, at the end of the camntiga, promiaed to 
retnm with more numeroiia forces for the next. But this was pre- 
vented by the morringe of hia youngest daughter, Catulina, with Don 
Henry, eldest son of the King of Castile. The King of Portugal on 
this entered Oalicia, and reduced the cities of Tui and Salvaterra. 
A truce followed. While the tyrant of Castile meditated a new war. 
he was killed by a fall from his horse, and, leaving no issue by his 
queen, Beatrii (the King of Portugal's daughter), all preteuaion to 
that orown neased. The truce was now prolonged for fifteen years. 
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The rival monarclia to the nuptial bed, 

In joyful hour, the royal virgins led. 

And holy peace assam'd her blisafnl reign, 

Again the peasant joy'd, the landscape smiled again. 

Bnt, John's brave breast to warlike cares inur'd, 
With couBcious shame the sloth of ease endu'rd, 
When not a foe awak'd his n^e in Spain, 
The valiant hero brav'd the foaray main ; 
The first, nor meanest, of onr kings who bore 
The Lusian thunders to the Afric shore. 
O'er the wild waves the victor-banners flow'd, 
Their silver wings a thousand eagles show'd ; 
And, proudly swelling to the whistling galea, 
The seas were whiten'd with a thousand sails. 
Beyond the calnmns by Alcides ' plac'd 
To bound the world, the zealous warrior pass'd. 
The shrines of Hagar's race, the shrines of lust, 
And moon-crown'd mosques lay smoking in the dust. 
O'er Abyla'a high steep his lance be rais'd. 
On Centa'a lofty towera liia standard blaa'd : 
Ceuta, the refnge of the traitor train, 
His vassal now, iusores the peace of Spain. 



and, though not strictly kept, yet, at last the in&aeuce of the EngltHli 
qucoD, Caiolina, prevailed, and a, long peace, happy for both kingdoma, 
enBued. 

' The PillarB of Hereulea, or Straita of Gibraltar.— Ei. 

' The oharaRtei of this great prince claimB a place in these notes, 
as it affords a comment on the enthiieiium of Camoena, who has made 
him the hero of his episode. His birth, excellent education, and 
masterly conduct when regent, have already been mentioned. Tho 
Mine Jiuticei prudence, and heroism always accompaDied iiim when 
kin^. He had the art lo join the ntost winning affiibility with all 
the manly dignity of the sovereign. To those who were his friends, 
when a private niao, he was particularly attentive. Hia nobihty 
dined at his table, he frequently made visiM to them, and introdnoed 
among them the taste for, and the love of, letters. Aa be felt the 
Advantages of education, he took the utmost care of that of his 
ebildren. He had many sons, and he himself often inatructed them 
in solid and useful knowledge, and was amply repaid. IIo lived to 
see them men, men of parts and of action, whose only emulation w 
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His gallant offspring prove their genuine strain, 
And added lani^ increase the Lusian reign. 

Tet, not the first of heroea Edward shone 
Hia happiest days long hours of evil own. 
He saw, Beeluded from tho cheerinl day, 
Tfifl sainted brother pine hia years away. 
glorious yonth, in captive chajna, to thee 
What suiting honours may thy land decree ! ' 

to show aflectiOD to ilis perean, and to Bnpport iiis adminiEtratioD by 
their great ubilities. One of his Bona, Don Henry, duke or ViBco, van 
that great prince ivhose ardent pueaion for maJitiiDH affairs gave birth 
to all the modem improTemeQta in navigation. The clergy, nho had 
diataibed alnoBt every other reign, were so conTioced of Uie wisdom 
of hia, that they eonfeeeed he ought to be supported out of the 
treasnrea of the cbnrch, and grunted him the church plate to be 
coined- When the pope ordered n ligocoua inquiry to bo made into 
hia having brought eccleaiastioB before la; tribunals, the clergy had 
the singidar hooeaty to desert what was styled the church immunitiea, 
and to own that justice had been impaitially administered. Ee died 
hi the seventy-sixth year of bis age, and in the forty-eighth of hi« 
reign. His lAeotion to hia queen, Philippa, made him fond of the 
Engliih, nliosc frienilBhip he Giilliiated, aad hj whom he Wbh 
Erequently oasiated. 

' Gamoeoa, in this inata.nee, haa ruiaed the oharactoi of one biothec 
at the other's expenae, to give hia poem an air of solemnity. 
The siege of Tangier naa propoeed. The king's brothers diQ'ered ia 
their opinions: that of Don Femand, though a knight-ermnt 
adventure, was approved of by the young nobility. The infanta, 
Heury and Femand, at the head of 7000 men, laid aiege to Tangier, 
and wars surrounded by a numetooa army of Moors, some writera say 
six hundred thousand. On condition that the Portngneae army 
should be allowed to return home, the infants promised to surrender 
Cents. The Moors gladly accepted of the terms, but demanded one 
of the infants as a. hostage. Femand offered bimaelf, and nas left. 
The king was wilhng to comply with the terma to relieve his brother, 
but the court considered tho value of Ceuta, and would not oonaent. 
The pope also interposed hia authority, that Ceuta should be kept aa 
a check on the infidels, and proposed to raise a onuiade for the de- 
livery of Fernand. In the meanwhile largo offers were made for hia 
liberty. These were rejected by the Moors, who would accept of 
nothing hut Couta, to whose vast importance they were no strangera. 
When negotiationa failed, King Edward assembled a large army to 
effect hia brother's release, hut, juat oa be woa setting out, be was 
«ei/ed with the plague, and died, leaving orders with bia queen to 
deliver up Couta for tho reloaao of bis brother. This, however, was 
never perfolrmed. Don Femand remained with tbe Uoora tiU his 
death. The maguauimity of hia behaviour gained bim their esteem 
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Thy nation proffer' d, and the foe witb joy, 
For Centa'a towers, prepar'd to yield the boy ; 
The princely hostage nobly spurna the thought 
Of freedom, and of life so dearly bonght : 
The raging vengeance of the Moors defies. 
Gives to the clanking chains his limbs, and dies 
A dreary priaon-death. Let noisy far 
No more nnequall'd hold her Codnia' i 
Her Begnlus, her Cnrtias boast n 
Kor those the honour'd Decian name who bore. 
The splendour of a conrt, to them noknown, 
Exchang'd for deathfnl Fate's most awful frown. 
To distant times, through every land, shaU blaze 
The aelf-devoted Lnaian'a nobler praise. 

Kow, to the tomb the hapless king desceads, 
Hia son, Alonzo, brighter fate attends. 
Alonzo ! dear to Lubub' race the n 
ISoT his the meanest in the rolls of fame. 
His might resiatleBs, prostmte Afric owu'd, 
Beneath his yoke the Mauritanians ' groan'd. 
And, still they groan beneath the Ijusian sway. 
'Twaa hia, in victor-pomp, to bear away 
The golden apples from Hcaperia's 
Which bnt the son of Jove had anatch'd before. 

and admiratinu, nnr ie there good proof thnt he received any verj 
rigorous treatment; (be contrary is ratliur to bo inferred from tha 
romantic notions of military honour which then prevailed among the 
UoorB. Don Femand is to tbie day esteemed as a saiiit and martyr 
in Fortngal, and his memory is commemorBted on the 6ttli of June. 
King Edward relgoed oaly five years and a month. He naa the 
moat eloquent man in his domiuioriB, spoke and nrote Latin elegantly, 
was author of eeveral books, one on horsemanship, ia which art he 
Moelled. He was brave in tie Held, active in buainesa, and rendered 
his country infinite eervice by reducing tbe laws to a regular oode. 
He was knight of the Order of the Oarter, which honour was ooaferred 
upon hiui by his couain, Henry V. of England. In one instance he 
gave great offence to the BuperBlitioiis populace. He despised ths 
advice of a Jew astrologer, who entreated him to delay hia coronation 
becauae the stars that day were unfavourable. To this the miafortune 
of Tangiur was ascribed, and the people wore always on the alarm, a* 

if Bomc terrible disaster were impending over thorn. 

■ Tha Moors, 
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The palm, and laurel, round his temples bonnd, 
Dtaplaj'd his triumphs on the Moorish gronnd. 
When prond Arzilla'a strength, Alcazer'a towers, 
And Tingia, boastful of her nam'rouB powerSj 
Beheld their adamantine walls o'ertnm'd, 
Their ramparts levell'd, and their temples bnm'd. 
Great was the day : the meanest sword that fought 
Beneath the Lnsian Sag' such wonders wronght 
As from the mnse might challenge endless fa,me. 
Though low their station, and untold their name. 

Now, stung with wild ambition's madd'ning firea. 
To proud Caatilia's throne the king ' aspires. 
The Ijord of Arragon, from Cadiz' walls, 
And hoar Pyrene's* sides his legions calls ; 
The nnm'rous legions to his standard throng. 
And war, with horrid strides, now stalks along. 
With emnlation fir'd, the prince^ beheld 
His warlike sire ambitions of the field; 
Scomfnl of ease, to aid his arms he sped, 
Nor sped in vain : The raging combat bled : 
Alonzo's ranks with carnage gor'd, Dismay 
Spread her cold wings, and shook his firm array; 
To flight she hurried ; while, with brow serene. 
The martial boy beheld the deathful scene. 
With curving movement o'er the field he rode, 
Th' opposing troops his wheeling squadrons mow'd : 
The purple dawn, and evening sun beheld 
HiB tents enuamp'd assert the conqucr'd field. 
Thne, when the ghost of Julius' hovor'd o'er 
Philippi'a plain, appeas'd with Roman gore, 
Octavina' legions left the field in flight. 
While happier Marcus triumph'd in the fight. 

' When Henry IV. of Castile died, ho declared that tbo infjinta 
Joanna, was bis heireas, in preference to his sister, Donna IsaboUit, 
tnarrieil to Don Ferdinand, son to the King oC Arragon, In hopes ti> 
attain the kingdom of Castile, Don Alonzo, ktog of Portugal, obtained 
a diflpenaation from tho pope to marry his niece, Donna JoaoDa. 
After a bloody war, the ambitious viewa of Alonm aud bis ei 
vers defeated. 

' The Pyrenees which aepatate Franco from Spain. — Ed. 

' The ftinoe of Portugal. * Julius CsBsar. 
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When endless night had seai'd his morfcal eyes, 
And brave Alonzo's spirit songht the skies, 
The second of the name, the valiant John, 
Our thirteenth monarch, now ascends the throne. 
To seize inmiortal fame, his mighty mind, 
(What man had never dar'd before), design'd ; 
That glorions labour which I now pursue. 
Through seas unsail'd to find the shores that view 
The day-star, rising from his wat'ry bed, 
The first grey beams of infant morning shed. 
Selected messengers his will obey ; 

Through Spain and France they hold their vent'rous way. 
Through Italy they reach the port that gave 
The fair Parthenope ^ an honoured grave ; * 
That shore which oft has felt the servile chain, 
But, now smiles happy in the care of Spain. 
Now, from the port the brave advent'rers bore, 
And cut the billows of the Bhodian shore ; 
Now, reach the strand where noble Pompey ' bled ; 
And now, repaired with rest, to Memphis sped ; 
And now, ascending by the vales of Nile, 
(Whose waves pour fatness o'er the grateful soil), 
Through Ethiopia's peaceful dales they stray, 
Where their glad eyes Messiah's rites * survey : 
And now they pass the fam'd Arabian flood. 
Whose waves of old in wondrous ridges stood. 
While Israel's favour 'd race the sable * bottom trod 
Behind them, glist'ning to the morning skies, 
The mountains nam'd from Ishmael's offspring • rise ; 
Now, round their steps the blest Arabia spreads 
Her groves of odour, and her balmy meads ; 
And every breast, inspir'd with glee, inhales 
The grateful fragrance of Sahara's gales : 

* Naples. 

' Parthenope was one of the Syrens. Enraged because she oould 
not allure Ulysses, she threw herself into the sea. Her corpse was 
thrown ashore, and buried where Naples now stands, 

' The coast of Alexandria. 

^ Among the Christians of Abyssinia. 

» Sandy, the French sable = sand. — Ed. 

* The Nabathean mountains ; so named from Kabaoth, the son of 
Ishmael. 
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Now, past the Persian gnlf their route ascends 

Where Tigris' wave with proud Euphrates blends ; 

Illustrious streams, where still the native shows 

Where Babel's haughty tower unfinish'd rose : 

From thence, through climes unknown, their daring course 

Beyond where Trajan forced his way, they force ;^ 

Oarmanian hordes, and Indian tribes they saw, 

And many a barb'rous rite, and many a law * 

Their search explor'd ; but, to their native shore, 

Bnrich'd with knowledge, they retum'd no more. 

The glad completion of the fate's decree, 

Kind Heaven reserv'd, Emmanuel, for thee. 

The crown, and high ambition of thy ® sires, 

To thee descending, wak'd thy latent fires. 

And, to command the sea from pole to pole. 

With restless wish inflam'd thy mighty soul. 

Now, from the sky, the sacred light withdrawn. 
O'er heaven's clear azure shone the stars of dawn. 
Deep silence spread her gloomy wings around, 
And human griefs were wrapp'd in sleep profound. 
The monarch slumber'd on his golden bed, 
Yet, anxiouB cares possess'd his thoughtful head ; 
His gen'rous soul, intent on public good. 
The glorious duties of his birth review'd. 
When, sent by Heaven, a sacred dream inspir'd 
His lab'ring mind, and with its radiance fir'd : 
High to the clouds his tow 'ring head was rear'd, 
New worlds, and nations fierce, and strange, appear'd ; 
The purple dawning o'er the mountains flow'd. 
The forest-boughs with yellow splendour glow'd ; 
High, from the steep, two copious glassy streams 
Boli'd down, and glitter'd in the morning beams ; 

* Beyond where Trajan. — ^The Emperor Trajan extended the bounds 
of the Roman Empire in the East far beyond any of his predecessors. 
His conquests reached to the river Tigris, near which stood the city 
of Gtesiphon, which he subdued. The Roman historians boasted that 
India was entirely conquered by him; but they could only mean 
Arabia Felix. — Vid. Dion. Cass. Euseb. Chron. p. 206. 

' Qui mores hominum multorum vidit. — ^Hob. 

* Emmanuel was cousin to the late king, John II. and grandson to 
king Edward, son of John L 
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The ghastly realniB of death, could man invade, 
For yon my atope shonld trace the ghastly ahftde." 

While thna, with loyal zeal, my bosom swell'd. 
That panting zeal my prince with joy beheld : 
Eonour'd with gifts I atood, but, honour'd more 
By that esteem my joyful sov'reign boro. 
That g^eo'i-ons praise which firea the aonl of worth, 
And gives new virtues unexpected birth, 
That praiBO, e'en now, my heaving bosom fires. 
Inflames my courage, and each wish inspires. 

Mov'd by affection, and allur'd by fame, 
A gallant youth, who bore the dearest naone, 
Panlns, ray brother, boldly an'd to share 
My toils, my dangers, and ray fate in war; 
And, bravo CoSUo nrg'd the hero's claim 
To dare each hardship, and to join our fame: 
For glory both with restless ardour bum'd. 
And silken ease for horrid danger spum'd ; 
Alike tenown'd in council, or in field, 
The snare to baffle, or the sword to wield. ' 

Throngh Lisbon's yonth the kindling ardour ran, 
And bold ambition thrill'd from man to man ; 
And each, the meanest of the vent'rona band. 
With gifts stood bonour'd by the sov'reign'a hand. 
Heavens ! what a fury sweU'd each warrior's breast, 
When each, in turn, the smiling king addresa'd ! 
rir'd by his words the direst toils they scom'd. 
And, with the horrid lust of danger fiercely bnrn'd. 

With such bold rage the youth of Mynia glow'd. 
When the first keel the Enxine surges plough'd ; 
When, bravely venfc'roua for the golden fleece, 
Orac'loua Argo ' sail'd from wond'ring Greece. 
Where Tago's yellow stream the harbour laves, 
And slowly mingles with the ocean waves, 

' Orac'l/HU Argo. — Acootding to the fable, the veiBel of tlm 
ArgonaiitB Bpuke and piopheBied. 6e« The ATgoaauHo oF ApoUoniiu 
Rhodiiis.^iii. 
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In warlike pride, my gallant navy rode, 
And, proudly o'er the beach my soldiers strode. 
Sailors and landsmen, marshall'd o'er the strand, 
In garbs of various hue around me stand ; 
Eacli earnest, first to plight the sacred vow. 
Oceans unknown, and g-ulfs untried to plough : 
Theii, turning to the ships their sparkling eyes, 
With joy they heard the breathing winda arise ; 
Elate vrith joy, beheld the flapping sail. 
And purple standards floating on the gale : 
WMle each presag'd, that great as Arj^o's fame, 
Onr fleet should give some starry band a. name. 

Where foaming on the shore the tide appears, 
A sacred face its hoary arches rears : 
Dim o'er the sea the ev'ning shades 
And, at the holy shrine, devout, we bend 
There, while the tapers o'er the altar bias 
. Onr prayers, and earnest vows to Heav'n 
" Safe through the deep, where every yawning wave 
Still to the sailor's eye displays his gTftv6 ; 
Thro' howling tempests, and thro' gulfs untried, 
O mighty God ! be thoa our watchful guide." 
While kneeling thus, before the sacred shrine. 
In holy faith's most solemn rite wo join ; 
Our peace with Heav'n the bread of peace confirms. 
And meek contrition ev'ry bosom wanns : 
Sudden, the lights extinguish 'd, all around 
Dread silence reigns, and midnight- gloom pTofound} 
A aacred horror pants on every breath. 
And each firm breast devotes itself to death, ' 
An offer'd sacrifice, sworn to obey 
My Dod, and follow where I lead the way. 
Now, prostrate round the liallow'd shrine we lie,' 
Till rosy morn bespreads the eastern sky ; 

' This fact is according to biHlorj : Abcrat Olyaippone props littns 

HsDiico ID hanorem BanctisBimB) Virglaia ediSuutuin In id 

Gbdw pridie illiua diai, quo eiat nuvom cmisRaaBuma, se rocopit, ut 
nootom nam religinBia homioibua qui in sdibus templo canjonotiB 
habitabant, in procibnB et volis iMinBameret. Seqaenti die cam mulci 
ucin illtiiB tantitm gratia, sod alinmm etiam, qui illi oomiteB erant. 
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Then, breathing fix'd resolves, my daring matea 

March to the ships, while pour'd from Lisbon's gates, 

Thousands on thonsaads crowding, press along, 

A wofnl, weeping, melancholy throng. 

A thonsand white-rob'd priests oup steps attend. 

And prayers, and holy vows to Heav'n ascend ; 

A scene so solemn, and the tender woe 

01 parting friends, constrain'd my tears to Sow. 

To weigh onr anchors from onr native shore — 1 

To dare new oceans never dar'd before — > 

Perhaps to see my native coast no more — ) 

Poi^ve, king, if aa a man I feel, 

I bear no bosom of obdarate steel. 

Sio godlike hero here snppresa'd the sigh, 
d wip'd the tear-drop from his manly eye ; 
Then, thns resuming) — All the peopled sliora 
An awfn], silent look of angnish wore ; 
Affection, friendship, all the kindred ties 
Of sponse and parent languish'd in their ejoBi 
As men they never shonld again behold, 
Self-ofEer'd victims to destmctioii sold, 
On us they fix'd the eager look of woe, 
While tears o'er ev'ry cheek began to flowj 
When thus aloud, "Alaa ! my son, my son," 
A hoary sire eTclairas, " oh ! whither rnn. 
My heart's sole joy, my trembling age's stay, 
To yield tby limbs the dread sea-monster's prey ! 
To seek thy burial in the raging wave. 
And leave me cheerless sinHng to the grave I 
Was it for this I watch'd thy tender years, 
And bore each fever of a father's fears ! 
Alas, my boy! " — His voice is heard no more, 
The female shriek resounds along the shore ; 
With hair dishevell'd, throngh the yielding crowd 
A lovely bride springs on, and screams aloud ; 
" Oh ! where, my husband, where to seas unknown, 
Where woaldst thou fly, me and my love disown ! 

' convetduent, fait ab omnibiis in ecaphia dednctuB. Neque •olbm 
homines religiiwi. sed reliqui omues voce maiima cum lacryniia )i Dtio 
precabiiiitur, ut bene et proepere ilia tam periouloBa navigntio omiii b— 
Bveniiet, et uaiverei re bent gesta, iaoolumea in patriam redireot !^^ 
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Aad wilt thon, crael, to the deep coneign 
That valued life, the joy, the aoul of mino I 
Aad vaviBt our loves, and all the kindred train 
Of rapt endearments, all expire in vain ! 
All the dear transports of the warm embrace, 
When mutnaJ love inspir'd each raptiir'd face ! 
Mnst all, alas ! be Bcattar'd in the wind, 
Nor thon beetaw oae ling'ring look behind ' " 



From breast to breast the soft contagion crept, 
Moved by the wofnl sound the children wept ; 
The mountain-echoes catch the big bwoH'r gighK, 
And, through the dales, prolong the matron's cries j 
The yellow sands with tears are Bilver'd o'er, 
Our fate the monntains and the beach deplore. 
Yet, firm we march, nor turn one glance aside 
On hoary parent, or on lovely bride. 
Though glory fir'd onr hearts, too well we knew 
What soft affection, and what lore could do. 
The last embrace the bravest worst can bear : 
The bitter yearnings of the parting tear 
Sullen we shun, unable to sustain 
The melting passion of such tender pain. 

Now, on the lofty decks, prepar'd, we stand, 
When, tow'ring o'er the crowd that veil'd the strand, 
A reverend figure ' fix'd each wond'ring eye. 
And, beck'ning thrice, he wav'd his hand on high, 

' By this oM man ie pereonifleii the populftce at Portngal. TliB 
endeavours to discover the East Indies hy tho Southern Ocean, foe 
abont eighty years had been the fuiVourita topic of complaint, aod 
never was any measure of goveiumeut more unpopalnr than tlie 
expedition of Gaha. Eramanners council were almost unanimous 
against the attempt. Borne dreaded the lutToduction of wealth, and 
its BtteudantB. luxury and effeminacy ; while others afBrmed, that no 
adequate advantages oould arise from bo perilous and remote a naviga- 
tion. The cipreseions of the thousBods who crowded the shon? when 
Gaiu gave bis sails to the wind, ace thus expressed by Oso 
mnltis tamen interim is fletus atijue lamentatio Qobat, 
efferro yidercnlur. Sic enlm dicebant : En quo miBeios miiri.u.i 
proveiit capLditas et ambitiof Potuitne gtavius suppliciom homitiilji 
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And thrice bis hoaiy curie he sternly ahook, 
While grief and anger mingled in his look ; 
Then, to its height hia falt'ri.ng voice he rear'd, 
And through the fleet these awful worda were heard: 

" frantic thivst of honour and of fame, 
The crowd's blind tribute, a fallacious name ; 
What stings, what plagues, what secret scourgea curs'cl^a 
Tonnent those bosoms where thy pride ia nurs'd ! 
What dangers threaten, and what deaths destroy 
The hapless youth, whom, thy vain gleams decoy ! 

istis conatitni, si in ee Bcelestum aliquod facinua odmisiBaeDt ? Est 
enim illia imineiiBi marie longitndo peragranda, fluctua immaQeB dif- 
aperandi, Wtffi discriiuen ia locis iafinitiB 
, n terre qnoriB genere mortia 
absumi, qukm tam procnl h paCcia mariDia fliictibua sepeliri. Hsac et 
alia raulta in hauo sententiam dicebant, ciun omnia mnlto tristioia 
flngeie pne metn cogerentnr." The tender emotion and fixed reaoln- 
tioD of Oaha, and the eamcet paesion of the multitudes on the aliore, 
are thaa added hy the same venerable historian : " Gania tamen quamris 
laorymas euarum deaiderio fanrtoret, roi tamen beo^ gerendiu fidooia 
CDDfirmatus, ataoritor in TiDTcm faUBtis ominibua conscendit. . . . 
Qui in littore consi8t<'bant, ncni priua abacedore yoluenmt, qiAm 
navca ventu Bucundo plenisaimia velis ab omuium conapectu romutte- 

' More literally Tendered by Capt. B. Burton: — 



" He spnke 

From a full heart, aad akill'd 
In deep, alow tonea thia aoli 



worldly lore, 
iramiug, fraught 
With viedom, by long-auffering only taught : 
'O passion of dominion! O fond lust 
Of that poor vanity which men oall fame I 
O treaoh'roaa appetite, whoaa higheat gust 
Is vulgar breath that taketb honour's namoj 
O fell ambition, terribla but just 
Art thou to breasts that oherish most tby flame I 
Brief life for them ie peril, atorm. and raga ; 
This world a hell, aud death their heritage, 

"'Shrewd prodigal! whr>ae riot ia the dearth 
Of states and principalities oppress'd. 
Plunder and rape are of thy loathly birth, 
Thou art alike of life and aoul the peat. 
High titles greet thee on this alaviab eartb, 
Yet, noDe so vile but they would fit thee best. 
But Fame, forsooth, and Glory lliou art stylM, 
And the blind herd ia by a sound beguil'd.' " 



By thee, dire tyrant of the noble mind, 

What dreadful woes are pour'd on hnman kind : 

Kiny^doms and empires in confuaion hnrl'd. 

What streams of gore have drenoh'd the hapless world I 

Then dazzling m.eteov, vain as fleeting air, 

What new-dread horror dost thou now prepare ! 

High sonnda thy voice of India's pearly shore. 

Of endless trinmpha and of conntleaa store : 

Of other worlda ao tower'd thy swelling boast, 

Thy golden dreams when Paradise was lost, 

When thy big promise Bteep'd the world in gore. 

And simple innocence was known no more. 

And say, has fame ao dear, ao dazzling charms ? 

Mnst bmtal fierceness, and the trade of arms, 

Conquest, and lanrela dipp'd in blood, be priz'd, 

While life ia acom'd, and a]l ita joys despis'd ? 

And say, does zeal for holy faith inspire 

To spread ita mandates, thy avow'd desire ? 

Behold the Hagarcne ' in armour stands, 

Treada on thy bordera, and the foe demands : 

A thonsand cities own hia lordly sway, 

A thousand various shores Jiis nod obey. 

Through all theae regions, all theae cities, aeom'd 

Is thy religion, and thine altars spurn'd. 

A foB renown'd in arms the brave roqniro ; 

That higb-plnm'd foe, renown'd for martial fire. 

Before thy gates hia shining spear displays, 

Whilst thou woiildst fondly dare the wab'ry maze, 

Enfeebled leave thy native land behind, 

On shores unknown a foe unknown to find. 

Oh 1 madness of ambition ! thus to dare 

Dangers ao fruitless, ao remote a war ! 

That Fame's vain flattery may thy name adorn, 

And thy prond titles on her flag bo borne : 

Thee, lord of Persia, thee, of India lord. 

O'er Ethiopia's vast, and Araby ador'd! 

" Cnrs'd be the man who first on floating wood. 
Forsook the beach, and braved the treach'rons flood! 
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Oh 1 never, nerer may the sacred Ni&e,' 

To crown his brows, the hallow'd wreath entwine ; 

Nor may his name to faturc times resound; 

Oblivion be his meed, and hell profound ! 

Cnrg'd be the wretch, the fire of heaven who stole, 

And with ambition first debanch'd the soul ! 

What woes, Promethena,' walk the frighten'd earth ! 

To what dread slaughter has thy -pride giv'n birth ! 

On proud Anibition'a pleasing gales npborae, 

One boasta to guide the chariot of the mom ; 

And one on treach'rona pinions soaring' high,' 

O'er ocean's waves dar'd sail the liquid s^ : 

Daah'd from their height they monrn'd their blighted 

One gives a river, one a sea the name ! 

Alas ! the poor reward of that gay meteor, fame ! 

Tet, anch the fury of the mortal race, 

Though fame's fair promise ends in foul disgrace. 

Though conquest atill the victor's hope betrays. 

The prize a shadow, or a rainbow-blaze, 

Yet, still through fire and raging seas they run 

To catch ike gilded shade, and sink undone ! " 

' The Mneea.— JEiL 

' PromBlhBUB iB said to have sIoIbd flre from teavon. — Ed. 

' Alluding lo the fabloB of Pliaeton aud Icarus; the fonner 
having obtained from Helios, liis father, pennission to giuda the 
chariot of thfl Bnn foe one day, nearly Bet the world on fire. He 
perished in the rivet Eridaoua (the Po.) IcaroB, the Bun having 
melted the wax with which liis winga were cemented, fell into that 
part of the .^gecui whioh, Ctoca his miafortuite, was colled the learitm 
8r<i.—Ed. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 



Depftrture of the espedition under tha command of Vasco db 
Gama (a.d. 1497}. Mountains of PottugaJ, Cintia, Morocco. Madeira: 
the burning shorea oftlie Desert of Zauiagan; paseage of the Tropio ; 
cold waters of the darlt river Senegal. San Jago ; paes the rocky 
ooaete of Sierra Leone, the island of Bt. Thomas, the kingdom of 
Congo, watered by the groat river Zaire. They cross the line and 
behold the tnngniflcont conEtellatioti of the Southern Orosa, not visible 
in the northern heroiaphere. After a ToyagB of five months, with 
MUtiAued storms, they arrive in the latitude bf th« CApb. Appuition 
of AdamaBtoi, the giant of the Gape of Storms. Els prophecy. The 
King of MoliedOi confirms, by the tradition of his people, the weird 
story of the Cape-giant told him by Oaha. Norrstive of the 
voyage continued; arrival of the eipedition at the Port of Good 
Promise ; pass by the ports of Mozambique and Mombas, and arrive 
at Melinda. 

WHILE on the beaoh tlie hoary father stood. 
And spoke the murmurs of the mnJtitude, 
We spread the canvas to the rising' gsJes, 
The gentle winds distend the enowy sails. 
Aa from our doar-lov'd native shore we fly 
Our votive shouts, redoubled, rend the sky ; 
" Sncceaa, success ! " far echoes o'er the tide, 
Wiile our broad hnlka the foamy waves divide. 
From Leo' now, the lordly star of day, 
Intensely blazing, shot his fiercest ray ; 
When, slowly gliding from onr wishful eyes, 
The Lasian mountains mingled with the skies ; 



■ Then 



□ the canstellaticu Leo in July. — ffit 
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Tago's lov'd stream, and Cintra'a ' moantains cold 
Dim fading now, wq now no more behold ; 
And, etill with, yeaming hearts our eyes explore, 
Till Olio dim speck of laud appears no more. 
Oar natiye BoiJ now far behind, we ply 
The lonely dreary waste of seas, and boundless sky 
Through the wild deep our renfroua navy bore, 
Where but our Henry plongh'd the wave before ; ' 
The verdant islands, first by him descried, 
We pass'd; and, now in prospect op'ning wide. 
Par to the left, increasing on the view, 
Rose Manritania'a ° hills of paly bine : 
Far to tJie right tiie restless ocean roar'd, 
Whose bonnding anrges never keel eiplor'd : 
If bounding shore (as reason dcema) divide 
The vast Atlantic from the Indian tide.' 

Nam'd from her woods," with fragrant bowers adom'fl 
From fair Madeira's purple coast we tnm'd : ' 
Cyprus and Paphos' vales the smiling loves 
lOght leave with joy for fair Madeira's grotes ; 
A shore so flow'ry, and so sweet an air, 
Venns might build her dearest temple there. 
Onward we pass Massilia's barren straad, 
A waste of wither'd grass and burning sand; 
Where his thin herds the meagre native leads, 
Where not a riv'let laves the dolef al meads ; 
Kor berds, nor fruitage deck the woodland maze j 
O'er the wild waste the stupid ostrich strays. 
In devious search to pick her scanty meal, 
Whose fierce digestion gnaws the temper'd steel. 
From the green verge, where Tigitania eods, 
To Ethiopia's lino the dreary wild extends. 



■■ ThBdiBooveryofaomeoftheWeBt lodiao ialands by Columbus was 
mode in 1432 and 1493. Hie diecovery of the cODtlnent of America 
was not till 1198. The fleet of Gama Bailed from the Tugua in 1497. 

' Called by the auoiontB lamlx Fttrpurarie. Now Madeira, and 
Porto Banto. Tho former waa so uamed by Jnxa Gonzales, aad 
Triaton Vaz, from the Spanish word madera, nood. These diacove 
were seat out bj the great Don Henry. 
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Now, past the limit, whicti We course divides,' 

When to the north the eun'a bright chariot rides, 

We leave the winding bays and swarthy shores, 

Where Senegal's biftct wave impetnooa roars ; 

A flood, whose conrse a thousand tribes snrveys, 

The tribes who blacken'd in the fiery blaze 

When Phaeton, devious from the solar height, 

Gfave Afric's sons the sable hne of night. 

And now, from far the Libyan cape is seen, 

Now by my mandate oamed the Cape of Green ; * 

Where, midst the billows of the ocean, emilea 

A flow'ry siBtor-train, the happy isles,' 

Our onward prows the mnrm'nng snrges lave ; 

And DOW, onr vessels plough the gentle wave. 

Where the .blue islands, named of Hespor old, 

Their fruitful bosoms to the deep unfold. 

Here, changeful Nature shows her various face, 

And frolics o'er the slopes with wildest grace : 

Here, our bold fleet their pond'rous anchors threw, 

The sickly cherish, and our stores renew. 

Prom him, the warlike ^ardian pow'r of Spain, 

Whose spear's dread lightning o'er th' embattled plain 

Has oft o'erwhelm'd the Moors in dire dismay, 

And fix'd the fortune of the doubtful day; 

EVom him we name oar station of repair. 

And Jago's name that isle shall ever bear. 

The northern winds now curl'd the black'ning main, 

Our soils nnfurl'd, we plough the tide again ; 

Bound Afric's coast our winding course we steer. 

Where, bending to the east, the shores appear. 

Here Jaiofo * its wide extent displays. 

And vast Mandinga shows its num'rous bays ; 

' The Tropin of Cancer.— £■<!. 

' Called by Ptolemir Caput Anfinarium, now Cape Terda 

' The CaniLFieB, called by the auoieuta Imvlx FortuaaUe. 

' The provJDoe of Jaiofo lies between the two rivers, the Gambia 
and the Zansgo, The lutter boa other nameB in the several oountrieB 
throngh which it runs. In its conrBe it niakea maiij islanda, 
inhabited onl; b; nild beasts. It is navigable for ISO leaguee, at tbu 
end of which it ia crossed by a stapcndcus ridge of perp^udiouliir 
locks, over which the river luehes with such violeace, that travallorii 
pasB under it without any other inoonvenienoe than the prodigious 
noiee. The Gambia, or Bio Grande, runs ISO Icugues, bat is l ' 
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Whose monnt&inB' ddea, though pareh'd and barren, hold, 

In copiona store, the aeedfl of beamy gold.' 

The Gambia here his serpent- jonmey takes, 

And, thro' the lawns, a thonsand windings makes ; 

A thousand swarthy trihea his current lavea 

Ere mix hia waters with th' Atlantic waves. 

The Groi^ades we pass'd, that hated shore,* 

Fam'd for its terrors by the bards of yore ; 

Where bntono eye by Phorcns' danghtere shar'd. 

The 'lorn beholders into marble star'd ; 

Three dreadfid sisters! down whose temples roll'd 

Their hair of snakes in many a hissing fold, 

And, scatt'ring horror o'er the dreary strand, 

With swarma of yipera aow'd the burning aand. 

Still to the south oar pointed keels we guide. 

And, thro' the anstral gulf, still onwai-d ride : 

Her palmy forests mingling with the skies, 

Leona's' mgg'd steep behind us fliea ; 

The Cape of Palms ' that jutting land we name, 

Already conacioua of our nation'a" fame. 

&ir nailgable. It carriee mora water, and niiiB with Icsa noiae than 
the other, thnugh filled with many rivora which water the country of 
Mandinga. Both rivers are branohee of tba Niger. Theii waters 
have this retdHrltablB quality ; when miied together they operate os 
an emetto, but when Beparato do not. They abound with grett 
variety of fiahea, and their banks are covered with hoisos, crooodiles, 
-wingCHl aerpents, elephants, ouuoes, wild boaia, nitli great numbers of 
others, wonderful for the variety of their nature and different forms. 
— Fabia y SoliBA. 

' lYmfcue/u, the mart of Mandinga gold, was greatly resorted to by the 
merchants of Grand Cairo, Tunis, Orau, Tlemiceo, Fez, Horooco, eto. 

' Contra hoc promontorium (HesperioiiDeras) Oorgades ioauln 
narrantur, Oorgonum quondam domua, bidui navigalione distantes a 
eontineute, ut tradit Xenophon Lampsacenua. Penctravit in eaa 
Hanno Pconorum iroperatnr, prodiditque hirta fuBminanmi corpora viros 
pernioitate evaaiase, duarumqiie Qnj^nnm cutea argamenti ot miroculi 
gratia in Junonis tempio poauit, spectatas usque ad Cartliagineoi 
oaptam.— Plin, Hist. Nat. 1. 6. o. 31. 

' Sierra Leone. * Cape Pnlmas. — Ed. 

' During the reign of John 11. the Portuguese erected Bevel«l 
forta, and aequired great power in the extensive regions of Quinea. 
AiamhujB, a Portuguese captain, having obtained leave from Caramansa, 
a negra prince, to erect a fort on his territories, an unluiky acoident 
had almost proved fatal to the diacoverers. A huge nwk lay veryoom- 
modious foraquarry; the workmenbeganoB it; bnt this K)ck,Bs the 
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Where tlie vex'd waves against our bulwarka 
And LuBian towers o'erlook the bending Hhore : 
Onr sails wide swelling to the constant blast, 
How, by the isle from Thoniiia nani'd wq paas'il ; 
And Congo's spacioaa realm before ns rose. 
Where copious Layra's limpid billow flows ; 
A flood by ancient hero never seeD, 
Where many a temple o'er tlio banks of green,' 
Rear'd by the Lnsian heroes, through the night 
Of pagan darkness, poors the mental light. 

O'er the wild waves, as southward thus we stray, J 
Our port unknown, unknown the wat'iy way, / 

Each night we see, impress' d with solemn awe, \ 

Onr guiding stars, and native skiea withdraw, f 

In the wide void we lose their cheering beams, J 

Lower and lower still the pole-star gleams. 
Till past the limit, where the car of day 
Roll'd o'er our heads, and pour'd the downward ray : 
We now disproTe the faith of uncient lore ; 
Bootes shining car appears no more. 
For here we saw CaJisto's ' star retire 
Beneath, the waves, unaw'd by Juno's ire. 

davil would have it, happened to be a negro god, Tbo Portugueee \ttiro 
driven Bwny by the enraged worehippers, who were afttrwEirda with difli- 
oultj pBcifled by a, profiiBion of such presenta ae they mo»t ealeemed. 
' The PortuguCBp, having brought an ambaaaador from Congo to 
Lisbon, sent biin bock iubtiuoted in the faith. B; this means the 
kiug, qneee, and ubout 100,001) of the people were baptized ; the 
idoU were destroyed and churohes built. Soon after, the prince, wha 
wan then absent at war, was baptized by the name of Atoazo. Eia 
founger brother, Aquitimo, however, would not receive the faith, and 
the father, beeaueo allowed only one wife, turned apoatate, and left 
the crown to hia pagan son, who, with a great army, aorrounded his 
brother, when only attended by Bomo Fortugueso and CbriBtian blacks, 
io all only thirty-seven. By the bravery of those, however, Aqciitimo 
waa defeated, taken, and slain. One of^ Aquitimo'g offieers declared, 
they were not defeated by the thirty-aovon Christiana, but by a glorious 
army who fought under a shining orosa. The idols were again do- 
Btroyed, and Alon}» sent hia sons, grundaooa, and nepbens to Portugal 
' I study ; two of whom were aflorwarda biahops ii ^ . . . 
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Horror glar'd in hiB look, and fear extreme, 
In mien more wild than brntal Poljpbeme : 
No word of rich Arabia's tongue' he tnow. 
No sign could answer, nor oar gems would view : 
From garments strip'd with shining' gold he tum'd, 
The starry diamond and the silver spnm'd. 
Straight at my nod are worthless trinkets brought ; 
Round beads of crystal, as a bracelet wrought, 
A cap of red, and, dangling on a string. 
Some little bells of brass before him ring : 
C A wide-month'd laugh confess'd his barb'rous joy, 
i_And, both his hands he raised to grasp the toy. 
Pleas'd with these gifts, we set the savage free, 
Homeward be springs away, and bounds with glee. 

Soon aa the gleamy streaks of purple mom 
The lofty forest's topmost boughs adorn, 
Down the steep mountain's aide, yet hoar with dew, 
A naked crowd, and black as night their hue, 
Come tripping to the shore : Their wishful eyes 
Declare wiiat tawdry tnflea niost they pnze : 
These to their hopes wore given, and, void of fear 
(MUd seem'd their manners, and their looks sincere), 
A bold rash youth, ambitious of the fame 
Of brave adventurer, Velosd his name. 
Through pathless brakes their homeward steps attends, 
And, on his single arm, for help depends. 
Long was his stay ; my earnest eyes explore. 
When, rushing down the mountain to the shore 
I marfc'd him ; terror nrged his rapid strides. 
And soon CoelJo's skifE the wave divides. 
Yet, ere his friends adyanc'd, the treach'rons foe 
Trod on his latest steps, and aim'd the blow. 
Moved by the danger of a youth so brave, 
Mvself now snatch'd an oar, and sprang to save : 
^^en sudden, black'ning down the mountain's height. 
Another crowd pursu'd his panting flight; 
n an arrowy, and a flinty shower 



And, E 
Thick o'e: 



r heads the fierce barhaiTans pour. 

(t copious and wide-flpokeD of languageg.— ^ 
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Nor pour'd in vain; a feather'd arrow stood 
Fix'd ' in my leg, and drank the gushing blood. 
Vengeance, as euddeii, ev'ry wound repays, 
Full on their fronts our flashing lightnings blaze; 
Their sbrieka of horror instant pierce the sky. 
And, wing'd with fear, at fullest speed they fly. 



' Camoena, in deaoribing the Bilventuro of Pomando Velosii, by 
departing from tlie truth of history, h[t8 shown hia judgment oa a 
poet. The plttco where the Portugaese landed they named the Bay 
of St. Helen. They caught one of two negroei, aaya Paria, who were 
bueied in gathering houey on a, rDountaiu. Their behaviour to this 
Bsrago, whom they gratiSed with a red cap, some glasBea and bells, 
induoed him to bring a nuniher of hia conii>iininns for the like ttifles. 
Thoaeh aomo who accompanied Gam* were skilled in the VBrioua 
African lauguttges, not one of the Datives could undorBtaud them. A 
oommeice, however, was commenced by signs and gestures. Gaha 
behaved to them with great oivility ; the fleet was cheerfully supplied 
with fresh provisions, for which the natives received datha and 
trioketH. But this Mendahip was bdod interrupted by a young, rash 
Foitngnese. Having contracted an intimacy with aome of tbe negroes, 
be obtained leave to penetrate into the country along with them, to 
observe their habitations and strength. They conducted him to their 
huts with great good nature, anii placed before him, what they 
esteemed an elegant repast, a sea-calf dreaaed in tbe way of theii 
country. This so much disgusted Che delicate Fortagucse, that he 
instantly got up and abruptly left them. Nor did they oppose bia 
departure, but aocompanied him with the greatest inoocence Aa 
fear, however, is always jealous, he imagined they were leading him 
as a victim to slaughter. No aooner did he come near the ahips, than 
he called aloud for asatstanoe. Cocllo'a boat immediately set off for 
his rescue. The Africans fled to the woods : and now eateeming 
the Partugueae ae a band of lawless plunderers, they provided thom- 
selvea viOi anna, and lay in amhuah, Their weapona weto javelins, 
headed with short pieces of horn, which they throw with great 
deiterity. Soon after, while Gama and some of his offloera were on 
the shore taking the altitude of the ann by the astrolabe, they were 
suddenly and with great fury attacked by the ambush from the 
vrooda. Several were much wounded, mullos eonvuliierant, inter guot 
Gama in pede mthna aeeepil, and Oama received a wound in the toot 
The admiral made a speedy retreat to the fieet, prudently choosing 
rather to leave the negroes the honour of the victory, than to risk the 
life of one man in a qnarrel so foreign to tbe destination of his 
expedition, and where, to impresa the terror of his arms could be of ' 
no service to his interest. When he camo oearor to the East Indies 
he acted in a different manner. He then made himself dreaded 
whenever the treachery of the natives provoked hia resentment, 
— CaUected/rom Faria and Osoiius. 
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I Bpoke, when rising throagti the darken'd air, 
Appall'd, we 6aw a hideons phantom glare ; 
Higli and enormous o'er the flood he tower'd, 
And 'thwart onr way with aallen aspect lowor'd : 
An earthy paleness o'er his cheeke was spread, 
Erect nproae his hairs of wither'd red ; 
Writhing to fipea,k, hia sable lipa dificloae. 
Sharp and disjoin'd, hia gnashing teeth's blue rows 
His haggard beard flow'd quiy'ring on the wind. 
Revenge and horror in his mien combin'd ; 
Hia clouded front, by with'ring lig;htninga acar'd. 
The inward anguish of hia aoul declar'd. 
His red eyes, glowing from their dnsky eBTes, 
Shot livid fires; far echoing o'er the waves 
His voice resounded, as the cavem'd shore 
With LoUow groan repeats the tempest's roar. 
Cold gliding horrors thrill'd each hero's breast. 
Our bristling hair and tott'riiig knees confeaa'd 
Wild dread, the while with visage ghostly wan, 
Hia black lipa trembling, thus the fiend began : — ' 

" O you, the boldest of the nations, fir'd 
By daring pride, by last of fame inspir'd, 
Who, Hcomiul of the bow'ra of sweet repose, 
Through these my waves advance your fearlesa prows, ' 
Regardless of the length'ning wat'ry way, 
And all the storms that own my sov'reign away, 
Who, mid anrronnding rocks and shelves explore 
Where never hero brav'd my rage before ; 
Te sons of Lusus, who with eyes profane 
Have view'd the secrets of my awful reign. 



Have p 



i the bounds which jealous Nature drew 



To veil her secret shrine from mortal 

Hear from my lips what direfnl woos attend. 

And, bursting soon, shall o'er yc 

" With every bounding keel that dares my rage, 
Eternal war my rocks and storma shall wage, 

' The translator in reply to the criticB will venture the Besertioii, 
that the fiction of the appnrition of the Cape of Tempeate, in sub- 
limity and awful granduur of imftgination, etands imsnrpug ' ' 
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The next prond fleet' that throngh ray drear domain, 
With daring search shall hoist the streamiDg vcuie, 
That gallant navy, by ray whirlwinds toRs'd, 
And raging eeas, shall perish on my coast: 
Then he, who first my secret reign descried, 
A naked corpse, wide floating o'er the tide, 

Shall drive Unless my heart's fnll raptnrea fail, 

O liQsna ! oft shalt thou thy children wail ; ■ A 

Each year thy shipwreck'd sons shalt thon deplore, C 
Each year thy sheeted masts shall strew my shore. \ 

" With trophies plnm'd behold a hero come,' 
Te dreary wilds, prepare his yawning tom.b. 
Though amiling fortune blesa'd his youthful mom, 
Though glory's raya hia lanrell'd brows adorn, 
Fnll oft though he beheld with sparkling eye 
The Turkish moons ' in wild confusion fly, 
While he, prond victor, thunder'd in the rear, 
AU, all hia mighty fame shall vanish here. 
Quiloa's sons, and thine, Mombaz, shall see 
Their conqueror bend his laurell'd head to me ; 

' The next proud fleet. — On the nitam ot Gaha to Portugal, a 
fleet o{ ibiiteea sail, nndiir the command of Fodto Alvarez Oabral, visa 
sent out ou the eecond voyage to India, where the admiral with ouly 
six ahipi arrived. The rest were moHtly destroyed by a terrible tern- 
peat at the Cape of Good Hope, wbiob lusted twenty days. "The day- 
time," Baya Faria, " was bo dark that the Bailors could scarcely sae each 
other, nrhear what wbb said for thebonid noise of the winds. Among 
those who perished was the celebrated Bartholomew Diaz, who was the 
first modern diaooveterof the Cape otOoodHope, which he named the 
Oape of TempeatB. 

' Behold a hero come. — Don Francisoa de Almeyda. He was the 
first Portaguese viceroy of India, in which country he obtained aeveral 
great victories over the Moharomedans and pagans. He was the first 
who conquered Quiloa and Mombas, or Mombaz. On Mb return to 
Portugal he put into the bay of Saldaoha, near the Cape of Good 
Hope, to take in water and proviaiona. The rudeness of one of his 
servantfl prodaced a quarrel with the OaCTres, or Hotient^te. Hia 
attendants, nnoh against his will, forced him to march agaioat the 
, blacks. "Ah, whither," he exclaimed, "will you carry the infirm 
man of sixty years T " After plundering a miserable village, on the 
retnrQ to their ships they were atlaoked by a superior number of 
Oaffroa, who fonght with such fnry in rcacuo'of their. children, whom 
the Portugnese bad seized, that the viceroy and fifty of hie attendanta 
— e dain. 

t, the symbol of Mohammedanism. — Ed, 
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While, prondly mingling with the tempest's aoond. 
Their ahonta of joy from every cliil rebound, 

" The howling blast, ye alnmb'ring Btovmfl prepare, 
A yonthfni lover, and hia boanteons fair, 
Triumphant sail from India's ravag'd land ; 
His evil angel leads him to my strand. 
Through the torn hulk the dashing waves shall roar. 
The ahatter'd wrecks shall blacken all my shore. 
Themselves escaped, despoil'd by savage bands, 
Shall, naked, wander o'er the burning sands, 
Spar'd by the waves far deeper woes to bear, 
Woes, e'en by me, acknowledg'd with a tear. 
Their infant race, the promis'd heirs of joy. 
Shall now, no more, a hundred hands employ ; 
By cmel want, beneath the parents' eye. 
In these wide wastes their infant race shall die ; 
Through dreary wilds, where never pilgrim trod. 
Where caverns yawn, and rocky fragments nod, 
The hapless lover and hia bride shall stray. 
By night nnehelter'd, and forlorn by day. 
In vain the lover o'er the trackless plain 
Shall dart his eyes, and cheer his sponse in vain. 
Her tender limbs, and breast of mountain enow, 
Where, ne'er before, intruding blast might blow, 
Parch'd by the sun, and ahriveil'd by the cold 
Of dewy night, shall ho, fond man, behold. 
Thus, wand'ring wide, a thousand ills o'erpaat, 
In fond embraces they ahall sink at last ; 
While pitying tears their dying eyes o'erflow. 
And the last sigh shall wail each other's woe.' 

' This pofitioBl deBcription of tho mie«rablo oatiBtroplie of I 

BmioBDiiel Je Souia, and hia boautiful spouse, Leonora do Sh, U by 
no meatiB exaggerated. He was Beveral jeniB govsmor of Diu in 
India, whero he amasaed immenBe wealth. On his return to bla 
native oountry, the ship in whioh waa hia iBdy.all his riches, aod five 
hubdrGd men, bis Boilors and domestics, wai iiashed to pieces on the 
rocks at the Capo of Good Hope. Don Emmanuel, bjl ladf , and 
thrae ohildren, with four hundred of the orew escaped, having only 
raved a few arms and proviaions. As they raorobed thcongh the wild 
DQODJtiiated deserts, some died of famioe, of thirst, and fatigue; 
others, nho wandered from the main body in leitrch of water, were 
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" Some few, the sad companions of their fate, 
Shall yet survive, protected by my hate, 
On Tagns' banks the dismal taJe to tell, 
How, blasted by my frown, your heroes fell." 

I 

He pans'd, in act still farther to disclose 
A long, a dreary prophecy of woes : 
When springing onward, lond my voice resounds, 
And midst his rage the threatening shade confounds. 
" What art thou, horrid form, that rid'st the air ? 
By Heaven's eternal light, stem fiend, declare." 
His lips he writhes, his eyes far round he throws, 
And, from his breast, deep hollow groans arose, 
Sternly askance he stood : with wounded pride 
And anguish torn, " In me, behold," he cried, 
While dark-red sparkles from his eyeballs roU*d, 
" In me the Spirit of the Cape behold, 
That rock, by you the Cape of Tempests nam'd. 
By Neptune's rage, in horrid earthquakes f ram'd, 
When Jove's red bolts o'er Titan's offspring flam'd. 



I 



murdered by the savages, or destroyed by the wild beasts. They 
arrived, at last, at a village inhabited by African banditti. At first 
they were courteously received, but the barbarians, having un- 
expectedly seized their arms, stripped the whole company naked, 
and left them destitute to the mercy of the desert. The wretchedness 
of the delicate and exposed Leonora was increased by the brutal 
insults of the negroes. Her husband, unable to reUeve, beheld her 
miseries. After having travelled about 300 leagues, her legs swelled, . 
her feet bleeding at every step, and her strength exhausted, she sunk 
down, and with the sand covered herself to the neck, to conceal her 
nakedness. In this dreadful situation, she beheld two of her children 
expire. Her own death soon followed. Her husband, who had been 
long enamoured of her beauty, received her last breath in a distracted 
embrace. Immediately, he snatched his third child in his arms, and 
uttering the most lamentable cries, he ran into the thickest of the 
wood, where the wild beasts were soon heard to growl over their prey. 
Of the whole four hundred who escaped the waves, only six and 
twenty arrived at another village, whose inhabitants were more 
civilized, and traded with the merchants of the Bed Sea, from 
whence they foimd a passage to Europe, and brought the tidings of 
the unhappy fate of their companions. Jerome de Cortereal, a Por- 
tuguese poet, has written an affecting poem on the shipwreck, and 
deplorable catastrophe of Don Emmanuel, and his beloved spouse. 
— Fartly from Gasteia. 
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With wide-atretcli'd piles I guard the pathless atrand. 
And Afric'e sontbern moaad, oiuaov'd, I stand : 
Nor Roman prow, nor daring Tyrian oar 
Ere dash'd the white wave foaming to my shore ; 
Kor Greece, nor Carthage ever spread the aail 
On these my sea^, to catch the trading gale. 
You, yoa alone have dar'd to plough ray main. 
And, with the human voice, disturb my loaesome n 

He apoke, and deep a lengthen'd sigh he drew, 
A dolehil HOnnd, and vanish'd from the view: 
The frighten'd billows gave a rolling swell. 
And, distant far, prolong'd the dismal yell, 
Faint, and more faint the howling echoes die, 
And tlie black cload dispersing, leaves the sky. 
High to the angel-host, whose gnardian care 
Had ever round ns watch'd, my hands I rear. 
And Heaven's dread King implore : " As o'er our hei 
The fiend dissolv'd, an empty shadow fled ; 
So may his cnrses, by the winds of heav'n. 
Far o'or the deep, their idle sport, be driv'n ! " 

With sacred horror thrill'd, Melinda'a lord 
Held np the eager hand, and caught the word. 
" Oh, wondrous faith of ancient days," he cries, 
" Conceal'd in mystic lore and dark disguise ! 
Taught by their sires, our hoary fathers tell. 
On these rude shores a giant-spectre fell. 
What time, from heaven the rebel band were thrown 
And oft the wand'ring swain has heard his moan. 
While o'er the wave the clouded moon appears 
To hide her weeping face, his voice he rears 
O'er the wild storm. Deep in the days of yore, 
A holy pilgrim trod tlie nightly shore; 
Steni groans he heard ; by ghostly apells controlt'd, 
Hia fate, mysteriona, thus the spectre told : 
'By forceful Titan's warm embrace compress 'd. 
The Pock-ribb'd mother, Earth, hia love confeas'd : 



' Tlie giuutH oi TituuBi called" 
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The handred-hfljided giant' at a birth. 

And me, she bore, nor slept my hopes on earth ; 

My heart avow'd, my aire's ethereal flame; 

Great Adamaator, then, my dreaded name. 

In my bold brotker'a glorious toils engaged, 

TremendonH war against the goda I w^ed : 

Yet, not to reach the throne of heaven I try, 

With monntain pil'd on monntain to the sky ; 

To me the conqnest of the seas befel. 

In his green realm the aecond Jore to quell. 

Nor did ambition all my paasiona hold, 

'Twos loye that prompted an attempt so bold. 

Ah me, one summer in the cool of day, 

I aaw the Nereida on the sandy bay, 

With lovely Thetis from the wave, advance 

In mirthfnl frolic, and the naked dance. 

In all her charmH reveal'd the goddess trod. 

With fiercest fires my struggling bosom glow'd j 

Yet, jet I feel them burning in my heart. 

And hopeless, languish with the raging smart. 

For her, each ^ddess of the heavens I Bcoru'd, 

For her alone my fervent ardour bum'd. 

In vain I woo'd her to the lover'a bed, 

From my grim form, with horror, mute she fled. 

Madd'ning with love,' by force I ween to gain 

The silver goddess of the blue domain ; 

To the hoar mother of the Nereid band ' 

I tell my purpoae, and her aid command: 

By fear impell'd, Old Doris tries to move, 

And, win the sponse of Pelens to my love. 

The silver goddess with a smile replies, 

" What nymph can yield her charms a giant's prize 1 

Yet, from the horrors of a war to save, 

And guard io peace our empire of the wave, 

Whate'er with honour he may hope to gain. 

That, let him hope hia wish shall soon attain." 



* DoiiB, the Bister and spouse of Nereus, and niather of tha 

raidca. By Neicus, in the phyelcal seose of tbe fuble. U imdef 

stood the water nf the aeo, and by Doris, the bitteraeEB or salt, the 

supposed cause uf its prolifio qnalit; la the geueratiou nf liehee. 
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The promia'd grace infus'd a bolder fire, 
And nLook my mighty limbs with fierce desire. 
But ab, what error Bpreada its dreadful night. 
What phantoms hover o'er the lover's sight ! 
The war reaign'd, my steps by Doris led, 
While gentle eve her shadowy mtiutle spread, 
Before my steps the snowy Thetis shone 
In all her chaj-ms, all naked, and alone. 
Swift as tbe wind with open arms I sprung, 
And, round her waiat with joy deliriDOS clung : 
In all the transports of the warm embrace, 
A hundred kisses on her angel face, 
On all its variona charms my rage bestows, 
And, OK her cheek, my cheek eiiraptur'd glows. 
When, oh, what anguish while my shame I tell ! 
What fis'd despair, what rage my biMom swell ! 
Here was no goddess, here no heav'nly charms, 
A rugged mountain fiU'd my eager arms. 
Whose rocky top, o'erhung with matted brier, 
Receiv'd the kisses of my am'rons fire. 
Wak'd from my dream, cold hoiTor freea'd my blood ; 
Fix'd as a rock, before the rock I stood ; 
" fairest goddess of the ocean train, 
Behold the triumph of thy proud disdain ; 
Yet why," I cried, " with all I wish'd decoy, 
And, when exulting in the dream, of joy, 
A horrid mountain to mine arms convey ! " 
Madd'ning I spoke, and furious, sprung away. 
Far to the south I sought the world unknown. 
Where I, unheard, iinacom'd, might wail alone, 
My foul dishonour, and my tears to hide, 
" And shnu the triumph of the goddess' pride. 
My brothers, now, by Jove's red arm o'erthrown. 
Beneath huge mountains, pil'd on m.ountailiB groan ; 
And I, who taught each echo to deplore, 
And tell my sorrows to the desert shore, 
I felt the hand of Jove my Crimea pursue, 
My Htiff'ning flesh to earthy ridges gi'ew. 
And my huge hones, no more by marrow wann'd. 
To horrid piles, and ribs of rock, transform 'd, 
Too dark-brow 'd capo of monstrous size becitme, 
Where, round mo still, in triumph o'er my shame. 



The eilv'ry ThefcJB bids ter BQrgea roar, 

And waft my groanB along the dreary ehore.' "— 



Now, from the wave the chariot of the day, 
Whirl'd by the fiery coursers, springs away, 
When, f qH in view, the giant Cape appears, 
Wide spreads its limba, and high its shonldei^ rears; 
Behind ub, now, it curves the bonding side. 
And our bold vessels plough the eastern tide. 
Nor long excursive oS at sea we stand, 
A cnltur'd shore invites us to the land. 
Here their sweet scenes the rural joys bestow, 
And give onr wearied minds a lively glow.* 
The tenants of the coast, a festive band, 
With dances meet us on the yellow sand ; 
Their brides on slow-pac'd oxen rode behind ; 
The spreading horns with flow'ry garlands twin'd, 
Bespoke the dew-lapp'd beeves their proudest boast, 
Of all their bestial store they valned moat. 
By turns the husbands, and the brides, prolong 
The various measures of the mral song. 
Now, to the dance the mstic reeds resound; 
The dancers' bools, Hght-qniv'ring, beat the ground; 
And now, the lambs around them bleating stray, 
Feed from their hands, or, round them frisking play. 

' And Ditw our wearwd nindt a livebj glow. — Variety is no less 
delightful to the render than to the traveller, and tlio imagination of . 
Cnmociia gave an ubundnut luppl;. Tlie inBeitiou of this pastoral 
landscape, between the terriflo Bconea which precede and follow, has 
a fine effect. " Variety," BajB Pope, in one of his notes on the 
Odjaaey, "gives life and delight; and it is muoh more neceasacy in 
efiio, than in comio or trngio, poeb'y, sometimes to shift the scenea, to 
dtveraify and embellish the stor;," 

The Fortuguc^ae, eailing apoa the Atlantic Ocean, discovered tho 
1 Mulhem point of Africa: horn they found an immense sea. 



rriod tliero to the EiLst Indies. The dangers they ci 
in the voyage, the discovery of Mozambique, of Meliiida, and of Calecut, 
have been simg by Camoens, whose poem recoils tu ouc minds the 
obanos of the Odysee;, and the mai^aifloeace of the Jlpetd. — MoH- 
TESQUiEir, Bpiiit of Laws, hk. xxi. o. 21. 
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Methoaglit I saw the sylvan reign of Pan, 

And heard the miisic of the Mantnan awikn : ' 

With smiles wo hail thom, and with joy behold 

The bliaafnl manners of the age of gold. 

With that mild kindneea, by their looks display'd, 

Fresh stores they bring, with cloth of red repaid ; 

Yet, from their lips no word we knew could flow, 

Nor sign of India s strand their hands bestow. 

Fair blow the winds ; again with sails nnfari'd 

We dare the main, and seek the eastern world. 

Kow, round hlaek Af ric's coast our navy veer'd. 

And, to the world's mid circle, northward ateer'd : 

Tho southern pole low to the wave decKn'd, 

We leave the isle o£ Holy Cross ' behind ; 

That isle where erst a Lusian, when he pass'd 

The tempest- beaten cape, his anchors caist. 

And own'd his prond ambition to explore 

The kingdoms of the morn could dare no more. 

IVoni thence, still on, our daring course we hold 

Thro' trackless gulfs, whose biUows never rolt'd 

Around the vessel's pitchy aides before ; 

Thro' trackless golfs, where mountain surges roar, 

For many a night, when not a star appear'd. 

Nor infant moon's dim horns the darkness cheer'd ; 

For many a dreary night, and cheeriesa day. 

In calms now fetter'd, now the whirlwind's play. 

By ardent hope still fir'd, we forc'd our dreadful way. 

Now, smooth as glass the shining waters lie, 

No clond, alow moving, sails the aznre aky ; 

Slack from their height the sails unmov'd decline, 

The airy streamers form the downward line ; 

No gentle qaiver owns the gentle gale, 

Nor gentlest swell distends the ready sail ; 

Fix'd as in ice, the slnmb'ring prows remain, 

And silence wide extends her solemn reign. 

Now to the waves the bursting clouds descend, 

And heaven and sea in m.eetiiig tempests blend ; 

' Virg:il. 

' A email islnnd, named Santa Onis by BartUolomew Diaz, who 
diunvorud iC Acoordlug to Faiiu j Soiisa, bs went twenty- " 
leagues fiirtlier. tn the river Del iDffLnte, wbicb, till passed by Oj 
wad the utmotit extent of the rortuguuee lUwiovcrieB. 
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The black- wing*d whirlwinds o*er the ocean sweep, 

And from his bottom roars the stagg'ring deep. 

Driv'n by the yelling blast's impetuous sway 

Stagg'ring we bound, yet onward bound away : 

And now, escaped the fury of the storm. 

New danger tlu^atens in a various form ; ^ 

Though fresh the breeze the swelling canvas swell'd, 

A current's headlong sweep our prows withheld : \ 

The rapid force impressed on every keel, 1 

Backward, o'erpower'd, our rolling vessels reel : 

When from their southern caves the winds, enraged, 

In horrid conflict with the waves engaged ; 

Beneath the tempest groans each loaded mast. 

And, o'er the rushing tide our boundiog navy pass'd.* 

Now shin'd the sacred mom, when from the east 
Three kings * the holy cradled Babe address'd. 
And hail'd him Lord of heaven : that festive day ' 
We drop our anchors in an opening bay ; 
The river from the sacred day we name,* 
And stores, the wand'ring seaman's right, we claim : 
Stores we receiv'd ; our dearest hope in vain, 
No word they utter'd could our ears retain ; 
Nought to reward our search for India's sound. 
By word or sign our ardent wishes crown'd.* 

^ It was the force of this rushing current which retarded the fur- 
ther discoveries of Diaz. Gama got over it by the assistance of a 
tempest. The seasons when these seas are safely navigable, are now 
perfectly known. 

* The wise men of the East, or magi, whom the Boman Catholic 
writers will have to have been kings. — Ed, 

» The Epiphany.— ^d. 

* Dos Beis, i.e,, of the kings. — Ed. 

* The frequent disappointments of the Portuguese, when they expect 
to hear some account of India, is a judicious imitation of several parts 
of Virgil ; who, in the same manner, magnifies the distresses of the 
Trojans in their search for the fated seat of Empire : — 

gena 

Infelix I cui te exitio fortuna reservat i 
Septima post Trqja excidiumjam vertitur mstas ; 
Own freia^ cum terras omnes, tot inhospita saxa 
Sideraque emensss ferimur : dum per mare magnum 
Italiam sequimur jugientemf et volvimur undis. Ms. v. 625. 
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Whose cTieerful erewB, resembling ours, display 

The kindred face and colonr of the day.' 

Elate with joy we raise the glad acclaim, 

And, " River of good signs," ' the port we name : 

Then, Hacred to the an^el guide,' who led 

The joiing' Tobiah to the sponsal bed. 

And safe retnm'd him throngh the periloaa way, 

"We rear a colnmn* on the friendly bay. 

Onr keels, that now had steer'd through many a cHm 
By shell-fish ronghen'd, and ineaaed with slime, 
Joyfnl wo clean, while bleating from the field 
The fleecy dams the emiling natives yield ; 
Bat while each face an honest welcome shows, 
And, big with sprightly hope, each bosom glows, 
(Alas ! how vain the bloom of hnman joy ! 
How soon the blasts of woe that bloom destroy !) 
A dread disease its rankling horrors shed. 
And death's dire ravage through mine army spread. 
Never mine eyes such dreary sight beheld. 
Ghastly the month and gnms enormouH swell'd ; ' 
And instant, putrid like a dead man's wonnd, 
Poisoned with fcetid steams the air around. 
No sage physician's ever-watchful zeal, 
No skilful surgeon's gentle hand to heal. 
Were found : each dreary mournful honr we gave 
Some bravo companion to a foreign grave. 

' Gama and his followers were, from the darkneaa of the Porl 
gaeae complexion, thought to be Moors. Wben Oaua arrived in t 
Bait, B considerable conuoercs was carried on between the ladies 
and the Bed Sea by the Moorish traders, by whom the gold mines of 
Bofalft, and the riches of East Africa wore enjoyed. The traffic wbs 
bionght by land to Cairo, from whence Europe was supplied by the 
Venetian and Autwerpian merchants. 

' " nome Ihe fieou dos Bons-Signais." 

• Raphael. See Tobit, ch. v. and nu.—Ed. 

* It was the custom of the Portuguese navigators to erect crewies on 
the sbores of new-diBcovered countrias. Gama carried materiala for 

{illars of stone with him, aud erected six crosses during his eipedilioi. 
'hey bore the name and arms of the ting of Portugal, and were in- 
tended 01 proofs of tbe title which ncomce from fiiet discoverj. 

' This poetical deacrtption of tbe scurvy is by no means exaggemted. 
It Is what sometimes letdly happens in tbe ooarae of a long voya^ ■ 
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A grave, the awfnl gift gf every shore I 

Alas ! what weary toils with ns they bore ! 
Long, long ondear'd hy fellowship in woe, 
,0'er their cold dnst we give the tears to flow j 
And, in their hapless lot forbode our own, 
A foreign*burial, and a grave unknown ! 

Now, deeply yearning o'er our deathfnl fate, 
With joyful hope of India's ahora elate. 
We loose the hawsers and the sail expand, 
And, upward coast the Ethiopian strand. 
What danger threaten'd at Qniloa's isle, 
Mozambique's treason, and Mombassa's guile : 
What miracles kind Heav'n our gnardian wrought, 
Loud fame already to thine ears has brought: 
KJnd Heaven again that guardian care display'd. 
And, to thy port our weary fleet convey'd. 
Where then, king. Heaven's regent power below, 
Bidd'st thy full bounty and thy tmth to flow ; 
Health to the sick, and to the weary rest, 
And sprightly hope reviv'd in every breast. 
Proclaim thy gifts, with grateful ]oy repaid. 
The brave man's tribute for the brave man's aid. 
And BOW, in bononr of thy fond command, 
The glorioqs annals of my native land ; 
And what tue perils of a ronte so bold. 
So dread as ours, my faithful lips have told. 
Theu judge, great monarch, if the world before 
Ere saw the prow snch length of seas eiplore I 
Nor sage Ulysaos,' nor the Trojan ' pride 
Such raging gulfs, such whirling storms defied ; 
Nor one poor tenth of my dread conrse explor'd. 
Though by the muse aa demigods ador'd. 

thou whose breaat all Helicon infiam'd,' 
Whose birth seven vaunting cities proudly claim'd j 
And thon whose mellow lute and rural song,' 
In softest flow, led Mincio'a waves along. 
Whose warlike numbers, as a storm impell'd. 
And Tiber's surges o'er his borders Bwell'd ; 

' King of Ithftca. ■ Mneas. ' Homor. ♦ Yiig 
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Let all PamaBauB lend creative fire, 
And all the Nine' with. all their warmth inapire ; 
Tour demigods conduct through every acene 
Cold fear can paint, or wildest fancy leign ; 
The Syren'a guiloful lay, dire Ciroe'a apell," 
And all the horrors of the Cyclop's cell ; ' 
Bid Scylla'B barking waves their mates o'erwhelm 
And hurl the gnardian pilot from the helm,* 
Giive sails and oara to fly the pnrple shore, 
Where love of absent friend awakes no more ;' 
In all their charms display Calypso'a smiles, 
Her flow'ry avbours and her am'rons wilea ; 
In aking confin'd the blust'ring winds control,' 

' Tho Moses. ' Homer'H OdysBey, bk. i. 400. 

* Bee the OdyBBey, bfc. is. ' See ^n. t. 833 

' The Lolophagi, so oataed from the lotus, are thus desBiibed by 
Homer: — 



" Not prone lo 111, nor etrange to foreign gnest, 
They eat, tbej drink, and Nature gives tho feast; 
Tho trees aronnd them all thetc fruit prodnoe ; 
Lotos the uame ; divine, nectareoua juiee ; 

ghonoe coll'd Lotophagi) which whoao toatea, 
Bfttiate, riots in the sweet repasts, 
Nor other home, nor other oare intondB, 
Bat quits his home, bin country, and his friends ; 
The three wo sent, from off th' enolianting ground 
We dragg'd reluctant, and by force we bound : 
The rest iu haste forsook the pleasing shore, 
Or, ihe ctiatm tasted, had retum'd no more," 

PoPB, Odysa, i: 



I 



103. 



The Libyan lotus is a, shrub like a bramble, the berries like the 
myrtle, purple when ripe, and about the size of an olive. Mixed 
with bread-corn, it was used as food for slaves. The; also made an 
agreeable wine of it, but which wonld not keep above ten days. See 
Pope's note tn loco. 

' In iking eonjin'd the hluaSHng vHndt aonirol. — The gift of ,Solus 
to Ulysses. 

" The adverse winds in leathern bags he hroc'd, 

- and lock'd each struggling blast :_ 

■e of gods assigo'd, ' 

it of the wind,- 

To smooth the deep, or swell the foamy sea. 
These, in my hollow ship the monarch hang, 
Seoiitelj fctter'd by a silver thong; 



Or, o'er the feast bid loatbaome harpies ^ prowl ; 

And lead your heroes through the dread abodes 

Ot tortur'd apcctres and infernal ' gods ; 

Give ev'ry flow'r that decks Aonia's hill 

To grace yonr fables with divinest skill ; 

Beneath the wonders of my tale they fall. 

Whore truth, all unadorn'd and pure, exeeadB them all.— — 

While thus, illuBtrions Gama charm'd their ears, 
The look of wonder each Meliudian wears, 
And pleased attention witnesa'd the commajod 
Of every moveoa-ent of hie lips, or hand. 
The king, enraptnr'd, own'd the giorions fame 
Of Lisbon's monarebs and the Lusiau name ; 
What warlike rage the victor-kings inspir'd! 
Nor less their warriors' loyal faith admir'd, 
Nor less his menial train, in wonder lost, 
Repeat the gallant deeds that please them most^ 
Bach to his mate ; while, fis'd in fond amaae, 
The Lnaian features every eye surveys ; 
While, present to the view, by fancy brought, 
Arise the wonders by the Luaians wronght, 
And each bold feature to their wond'ring sight 
Displays the raptur'd ardonr of the fight. 

Apollo now withdrew the cheerful day, 
And left the western sky iq twilight grey ; 
Beneath the wave he sought fair Thetis' bed. 
And, to the shore Melinda's Bov'reign sped. 

What boundless joys are thine, just Benown, 
Thou hope of Virtue, and her noblest crown ! 

But ZephjniB eiempt, with trieniUj' galea 1 

He charg'd to Itll, and guide tlie Bwelling Bails : V 
Kare gift I but ob, aliDit gift 1« tools avails ? " ) 

Pope, OAjat. i, 20. 
The companions of Ulfsses itnaginod that these bsga contsined eomi 
valuable treasuie, and opened them vrliilo their leader slept. Th< 
tempeats bniBtiog out, drove the fleet,from Ithaca, which was theu ii 
sight, and was tlie cause of a new Imn of miserieB. 
' See the third .Xueid. 
* Bee the sixth .^hieid, and the eleventh Odyssey, 
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By thee the seeds of conscious worth are flr'd, 
Hero by hero, fame bj fame inspir'd : 
WifchoQt thine aid Low soon the hero dies ! 
Bj thee upborne, his name ascends the skies. 
This Ammon' knew, and own'd his Homer's lyre 
The noblest glory of Pelidea' ire.' 
This knew Angnstns, and from Mantua's shade 
To courtly ease the Roman bard convey'd ;' 
And soon exulting flow'd the song divine, 
The noblest glory of the Roman line. 
Sear was the Mnse to JnlioB ; ever dear 
To Scipio, though the pond'rons, conqnering spear 
Bonghen'd his hand, th' immortal pea he knew, 
And, to the tented field the gentle Mnaes drew. 
Each glorions chief of Greek or Latian line. 
Or barb'rons race^ adom'd the Aonian shrine ; 
Each glorions name, e'er to the MiiBe endear'd. 
Or woo'd the MneeB, or, the Muse rever'd. 
Alas, on Tago's hapless shores alone 
The Mnse is slighted, and her charms nnknown ; 
for tMs, no Yirgil here attauea the lyre, 
No Homer here awakes the hero's fire. 
On Tago's shores are Scipios, Ctesars born, 
And Alezandeis Lisbon's clime adorn ; 
But, Heaven haa stamp'd them in a rougher mould, 
Nor gave the polish to their genuine gold. 
'iCarelias and rude, or to be known or know, 
I In rain, to them, the sweetest numbers flow : 
(Unheard, in vain their native poet sings, 
(And cold neglect weighs down the Muse's wings, 
Ev'n he whose veins the blood of GiMA warms,* 
Walks by, unconscions of the Mnse's oharms : 
.For him no Muse shall leave her golden loom, 
No palm shall bloBaom, and no wreath shall bloom: 
I Yet, shall my labours and my cares be paid 
By fame immortal, and by Gama's shade : 

' Aleiaadei the Great. — Ed. 

• Aohillea, boh of PeleUB.—Ed. 
' Virgil, bora at Mautua.— £■(!, 

* Doa FiaDCisco <Ie Qama, graudeon of Vasca de Oama, the hero 
of the Liuiad. — Ed. 
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Him shall the song on ev'ry shore proclaim, 

The first of heroes, first of naval fame. 

Bade, and ungrateful, though my cjountry be. 

This proud example shall be taught by me — 

" Where'er the hero's worth demands the skies. 

To crown that worth some gen'rous bard shall rise I " 



END OF THE FIFTH BOOK* 
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Bama'B long TGcital being concladed, the poet resumes the thl 
oFMs etoryin his own peraoa. The Portuguese admiral enters into an 
oIliBDce with the King of Melinda, aaauree him that the veaeelB of tuB 
nation will always in future anchor on. his shoreB. Gama receives from 
the monarch a faithful pilot to conduct him to India. Bacchus, now has 
reoonrse to Neptune, at whose palace the divinities of the sea aseemble. 
The gods of tbe sea consent to let loose the winds and waves against 
the daring catigalorg. Paring the night tlio sailors on tbe wateh 
relate to each other amusing stories. Veloso urges tbem to relate 
some proud feats of war. The historj of the contest of the twelve 
knights of England with the twelve of Fortngal is then told. A 
violent tempest assails the fleet. Vivid picture of a storm at sea. 
OiUiia addresses his pcajer to God ; and Venus, vith her nymphs so 
captivates the storm-gods that a calm ensues. Tbe hoy at the mast- 
head raises & joyful cry of Land I re-echoed by tbe whole crew. The 
pilot informs tbe Fortuguese that they are now approaotung tba 
Idngdom of Colioat. The poet's reflections. 

WITH heart sincere the royal pagan joy'd, 
And hospitable rites each hoar employ'd, 
For much the king the Lnsian band'admir'd, 
And, much their friendship and their aid desir'd ; 
Each honr the gay festivity prolongs, 
Mehndian dances, and Arabian BongB ; 
Each hour in mirthful transport steals away. 
By night the banquet, and the chase by day } 
And now, the bosom of the deep invites, 
Asd all the pride of Neptone'a festive rit«s ; 
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Their Bilken banners ■waving o'er the tide, 

A jovin.! band, the painted galleys ride ; 

The net and angle varions handa employ. 

And Moorish timbrels sound the notes of joy. 

Such was the pomp, when. Egypt's beanteona ' qneen 

Bade all the pride of naval show convene, 

In pleasure's downy bosom, to beguile 

Her love-sick warrior : ' o'er the breast of Nile, 

Dazzling with gold, the purple ensigns ttow'd, 

And to the Inte the gilded barges row'd ; 

While from the wave, of many a shining hne, 

The anglers' lines the panting fishes drew. 

Now, from the West the sonnding breezes blow, 
And far the hoary flood was yet to plough ; 
The fonntain and the field bcstow'd their store, 
And friendly pilots from the friendly shore, 
Train'd in the Indian deep, were now aboard, 
When Gama, parting from Melinda'a lord, 
The holy vows of lasting peace renow'd, 
Tor, etill the king for lasting friendship sued ; 
That Lnsus' heroes in his port supplied. 
And tasted rest, he own'd hia dearest pride. 
And Tow'd, that ever while the seas they roam, 
The Luaian fleets shouid find a bounteous home. 
And, ever from the gen'rons shore receive 
Whate'er his port, whate'er his land could give.' 

I Cleopatra. 

* Ever; display of eastom luiniy and mafn'i^'^DCe '"K^ laviBhsd 
in the fiebing parties on the Nile, with which Cleopatra amused Mark 
Antonv, when at an; time he showed ajmptomB nf uneBsineBB, or 
eeemed inclined to abandon the effeminate life whioh he led with hia 
mJBtreBB. At one of fhese partiea, Mark Antony, having proenied 
divers to pot iishos upon bis hooks while miiJer the water, ke ver; 
gallantly boasted to ms mietress of his great dexterity in aogling. 
Cleopatra pereeived his art, and as gallantly outwitted kim. Soma 
other divers received her orders, and in a little wh'ilo Mark Antony's 
line brought up a fried fish in place of a live one, to the vast entertain- 
ment of Uie queen, and all the oonvivial company. Octavius was a( 
this time on his march to decide who should he master of the world. 

■ The fiieddship of the Portngnese and Melindians was of long 
continuance. Alvaro Cabral, the second admiral wko made the 
voyage to India, in an engagement with the Moore off the coast of 
Sofala, took two ships ricU; freighted from the mines o' " ' 
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Nor loss bis joy fclie grateful chief declar'd ; 

And Qow, to seize the valued honra prepar'd. 

Full to the wind the swelling sails he gave, 

And, hia red prowa divide the foamy wave : 

FuU to the rising sun the pilot steers, 

And, far from shore through middle ocean bears. 

The vaulted sky now widens o'er their heads. 

Where first the infant morn his radiance aheda. 

And now, with tranaporb sparkling in his eyes. 

Keen to behold the Indian moantains riae. 

High on the decks each Lusian hero smiles, 

And, proudly in his thoughts reviews hia tolls. 

When the atiam demoa, hnrning with disdain. 

Beheld the Heet triumphant plough the main : 

The powers of heav'n, and heav'n's dread lord he knevtvj 

Besolv'd in Lisbon glorious to renew 

The Roman honoura — ^ raging with despair 

Prom high Olympus' brow he cleaves the air, 

On earth new hopes of vengeance to devise, 

And sue that aid denied ^iti) in the skies ; 

Blaspheming HoaT'n, he pierc'd the dread abode 

Of ocean's lord, and sought the ocean's god. 

Deep, where the bases of the hilla extend, 

And earth's huge ribs of rock enormous bend. 

Where, roaring through the caverns, roU the waves 

Besponsivo as the aerial tempest raves, 

The ocean's monarch, by the Nereid train, 

And wat'ry gods encircled, holds his reign. 

Wide o'er the deep, which line could ne'er explore. 

Shining with hoary aand of silver ore, 

Extends the level, where the palace roars 

Its crystal towers, and emulates the spheres; 

So, starry bright, the lofty tnrrete bhue, 

And, vie in lustre with the diamond's rays. 

coiiiitr;. On finding tbat Xequea Fontejma, the commsader, was 
unclu to the King of Molinda, be lestored the valuable prize, and 
treated bim viith tUe utmoat comtfisj. Their good omcea wera 
reciprocal. By the infarmatiou of the King of Melinda, Oabral 
escaped the treacber; of the King of Calicut The Eings of Hombaz 
and Quiloa, irritated at the ulUunce with Portugal, made aevetol 
depredatiooa on the Bubjucta of Melinda, nho in rotorn were effestiuUy 
revenged b; theii European allies. 
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I Adom'd with pillarB, and with roofa of g 
I The golden gates their mftssy leaves unfold : 

Inwronght with pearl the lordly pillars shiae, 

The aculptur'd walls confess a hand divine. 

Here, Tariona colonra in confnsion lost. 

Old Chaos' face itnd troubled image boast. 

Here, rising from tbo mass, distinct and clear, 

Apart, the fonr fair elements appear. 

High o'er the rest ascends the blaze of fire, 

Nor, fed by matter did the rays aspire, 

But, glow'd letherial, ae the Lving flame. 

Which, stol'n from heav'n, inspir'd the vital frame. 

Next, all-embracing air was spread around, 

Thin as the light, incapable of wonnd ; 

The subtle power the burning south pervades, 

And penetrates the depth of polar shades. 

Here, mother Earth, with mountains crown'd, is seen, 

Her trees in blossom, and her lawns in gre 

The lowing beeves adorn the clover vales. 

The fleecy dams bespread the sloping dales ; 

Kere, land from land the silver streams divide ; 

The sportive fidies through the ciystal tide, 

Bedropt with gold their sbining aides display : 

And here, old Ocean rolls his billows gray : 

Beneath the moon's pale orh his current flows. 

And, round the earth his giant arms he throws. 

Another scene diaplay'd the dread alarms 

Of war ia heav'n, and mighty Jove in arms; 

Here, Titan's race their swelling nerves distend 

Like knotted oaks, and from their bases rend 

And tower the mountains to the thuad'ring sky. 

While roond their heads the forky liglitnings fly ; 

Beneath huge Etna vanqnish'd Typhon lies,* 

And vomite smoke and fire against the darken'd skies. 

Here, seems the pictnr'd wall possess'd of life : 

Two gods contending ' in the noble strife, 

' Tko god» eotUending. — Aiicordicg to tlie fable, Neptune and 
Minerva diBpnted the honour of giving a name to tlie oity of Atbena. 
They agjeod to determmo the cnnteet by a displa; of their wisdom 
and power, in oonfeiriDg the most benefiDiol gift on mankind. Neptuu ~ 
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The choicest boon to hamankind to give. 
Their toils to lighten, or their wants reUere : 
While Pallas here appears to wave her hand,' 
The peaceful olive's ailver boagha expand : 
Here, while the ocean's god indignant frown'd, 
And raia'd hia trident from the wonnded ground, 
Aa jet entangled in the earth, appears 
The warrior horse ; his ample chest he rears, 
Hia wide red BostriJs smoke, hia eye-balls glare, 
And his fore-hoofs, high pawing, amite the air. 

Though wide, and variona, o'er the sculptnr'd stone*] 
The feats of gods, and godlike herooa shone; 
On speed the vengeful demon views no moEe : 
Forward he mshea throngh the golden door. 
Where ocean's king, encloa'd with nymphs divine, 
In regal state receives the king of wine : ' 

atnick the earth with hie trident and piodiiced the horse, whose 
bounding motions are euibleautical of the agitation of the Bctk 
Pallas oomnmnded the oiive-true, the gjmbot of peace, aiid of 
riches, to spring forth. The victory was admdged to the goddess, 
liom whom the city vaa named Athena. The taate of the anoient 
Qreciana clothed almost every oocnrrence in mythological aUegorf. 
The fouudera of Atheos, it ia most probahte, disputed whether their 
new city should be named from tbii fertility of the soil or £coiu the 
mBrise eituadon of Attica. The former opmiun prevailed, and the 
town received its name in honour o! the goddess of the oiive-tree — 

' yHiile Pt^at here appeari to wave lier hand. — As Neptune etrook 
tlie earth with his trident, Minerva, says the faUe, struck the earth 
with her Uuce. That she waved her hand while the olive bough* 
spread, is a flue poetical attitude, and varies the picture &oin that 
of Neptnno, which follows. 

' Though wide, and tariom, o'er the eadpinr'd atone.— the desorip- 
tkin of palaces is a faTOiirite topic several times touched apon by 
the two great masters- of epic poetry, in which they have been 
happily imitated by their three greatest dinoipleB among the modenu, 
CuQiocns, TusBO, and Milton. The description of the palace of 
Neptune baa great merit. Nothing can be more in ploee than the 
picture of chans anil tbe tour oloinents. The war of (he gods, and 
the contest of Neptune and Minerva are touched wilb the true bold- 
ness of poetical colouring. To ahow to the English reader that the 

PortugueBe poet is, in his manner, truly cltusioLl, is 

many of these notes. 
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" Neptnne ! " instant as he came, he cries, 

" Here let my presence wafce no cold surprise. 

A frieud I come, yonr friendsliip to implore 

Against the Fates nnjnat, and Fortune's power ; 

Beneath whose shafta the great Celestials bow, 

Tet ere I more, if more yon wish to know. 

The wat'ry gods in awful senate call, 

For all should hear the wrong that touches all." 

Xeptane alarm 'd, with instant spti«d commands 

From ev'ry shore to call the wat'ry bands : 

Triton, who boasts bis high Neptunian race, 

Sprung from the god by Salace's ' embrace, 

Attendant on his sire the trumpet sounds, 

Or, through the yielding waves, his herald, bounds : 

Huge is his bulk, deform'd, and dark bis hue ; 

His bnshy beard, and hairs that never knew 

The smoothing comb, of seaweed rank and long, \ 

Around his breast and shoulders dangling bung, > 

And, on the matted locks black mussels clung; I 



' The dosaiption of Triton, who, qs FansliBW eaje— 

" Wiu a gieat naaty clown," 

is in the stria of the dI^bics. Bis parentage ia differently related. 
Hcsiod roakea him the sod aT Neptune and Amphilrile'. Bj Triton, 
in the pbyeitial eenao of the fable, ia mcaat the noise, and by Salooc. 
the mother by eoine aacribed to him, the SB.lt of the ocean. The 
origin of the fable of Triton, it ia probable, was foanded on the appear- 
ance of a eca animal, which, aecordiD^; to some ancient naturaliate, 
in the upward parts reaembloa the human figure, FauBanLOd 
relatea a wonderful story of a moustrouBly large one, which ofton 
came ashore on the meodowa of Boiotia. Over bis beiid was a kind 
of BoDj cartilage, which, at a distance, appeared like hair ; the 
body covurod with brown scales ; the noee and ears like the 
human ; the mouth of d dreadful width, jagged with the teelh of a 
panther ; the eyes of a greenish hue ; the handa divided into fingers, 
the nails of whijji were orookedi and of a shelly substance. This 
monster, whoso extremities ended in a tail like a dolphin's, devoured 
both men and beaata as they chanGed in bis way. The citizens of 
Tanagra, at last, contrived hia destruction. They sot a large veaael 
full of wine on the sea shore. Triton got drunk with it, and fell 
into a. profound sleep, in which oondition the Tonagrians beheaded 
him, and aftcnvards, with great propriety, hmig up his body in 
the temple of Bacchoa ; where, saya Fausonias, it continued a long 
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A Bhell of pnrple on hia head he bore,' 
Axoimd hia loina no tangling garb he wore. 
But all was cover'd with the slimy brood, 
The Bnaily offspring of the nnctuoas flood; 
And now, obedient to his dreadfal sire, 
High o'er the wave hia brawny anna aspire ; 
To his black mouth his crooked shell applied. 
The blast rebellows o'er the ocean wide : 
Wide o'er their shores, where'er their waters flow. 
The wat'ry powers the awful snmniona know ; 
And instant, darting to the palace hall. 
Attend the founder of the Dardan wall;* 
Old Father Ocean, with his num'rous race 
Of daughter and of sons, was first in place. 
NereuB and Doris, from whose nuptials sprang 
The lovely Nereid train, for ever young. 
Who people ev'ry sea ob ev'rj strand, 
Appear'd, attended with their filifd band ; 
And chaugefol Protens, whose prophetic mind* 
The secret cause of Bacchus' rage divin'd. 
Attending, left the flockH, his scaly charge, 
To graze the bitter, weedy foam at lai^e. 
In charms of power the raging waves to tame, 
'The lovely spouse of ocean's Bov'reign came.' 
From Heaven and Vesta sprung the birth divine, 
Her snowy limbs bright through the vestments shine. 
Here, with the dolphin, who persuasive led 
Her modest steps to Neptune's spousal bed, 
Fair Amphitrit^ mov'd, more sweet, more gay 
Than vernal fragrance, and the flowera of May ; 
Together with her sister-spouBe she came. 
The same their wedded lord, their love the same ; 

' A EheU of purple on hi» liead he lore.— Ib the PortngneBe — ' 

Sa eahefa por gorra tinha poita 

Huma mui grandieaieo de lagotla. 
Thus rendered hy Fanshaw — 

" Ha bad (for a montera *) on bis crown 

The shell of n red lobster OTorgrown." 

• And changeful ProUuf, lohoee prophetic miiid. — The fullest and 



beet at 
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it of the fable of Proteus la in the fourth Odyaaey. 
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The same the brightness of their sparkling eyes. 
Bright as the san, and azure as the skies. 
She, who, the rage of Athamas to ahnn,' 
Plung'd in the billows with her infant eon j 
A goddess now, a god the smiling hoy, 
Together sped ; and Glancns lost to joy,' 
Gnrs'd in his love by yengeful Circ6's hate. 
Attending, wept hia Scylla's hapless fate. 

And now, assembled in the hall divine, 
The ocean gods in solemn council join; 
The goddeaaea on pearl embroid'rj sat. 
The gods, on sparkling crystal chairs of state, 
And, proudly honour'd, on the regal throne. 
Beside the ocean's lord, Thyonens" shone. 
High from the roof the living amber glows,* 
High from the roof the stream of glory flows, 

' She who the rage of Alhamai (o iftun.— Ino, the daughter of 
Cadmus and Hermione, aad Bi^^ad Bpouse of Athamai, king of 
Tbebea, The fahles of her fate ore larioue. That irhich Camoens 
follows u the moat wnimon, AtUantM, seized with mndneeai imagined 
that hia apouae was a honesa, and her two aooa yoong liona. In this 
frenzy he slew Leaichna, and drove the mother and her other aon, 
Melicertna, into the sta. The «irpse of the mother waa thrown 
ashore on Megata and that of the eon at Corinth. They were after- 
wards deified, the one aa a sea goddeaa, tho other aa the god of 
harboura. 

' And GlauBui loal to joy.~-A fiabenuau, Bays the fable, who, on 
eating a certain herh, waa turned into a aea god. Circ^ was enamaoced 
of him, and in revenge of her alighted love, poisoned the fountain 
where hia roiatreBa UBually bathed. By the force of the enchantment 
the favoured Bcylla waa changed into a hideone monster, whose loiaa 
were surrounded with the ever-barting beads of dugs and wolves. 
Boylla, on thia, threw herself into the sea, and waa metamorphosed 
into the rock which bears her name. The rook SoyUa at a distanoa 
uppeara like the statue of a womau. The furious dashing of the waves 
ill the cavities, which are level with the water, resembles the barking 
of vrolvea and doga. 

' Thyoneus, a name of Baoohua. 
' High /rom the roof the Uuiag atnfcer glomi. — 
" From the arched roof. 
Pendent by subtle magic, many a roiv 
Of atairy lamps, and blazing oieaseta, fed 
With naptha and asphaltua, yielded light 
A" &om a aky." Mu,toh. 
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And, richer fragrance far aronnd exhales 

Than that which breathes an fair Arabia's gales. 

Attention now, in list'ning silence waits : 
The power, whose bosom rag'd against the Fates, 
Rising, casts round his vengeful eyes, while rage 
Spread o'er his brows the wrinkled seams of age . 
" O thon," he cries, " whose birthright sov'reign Bway, 
From pole to pole, the raging waves obey ; 
Of human race 'tis thine to fix the bounds. 
And fence the nations with thy wat'ry mounds : 
And thou, dread power, O Father Ocean, hear. 
Thou, whose wide arms embrace the world's wide sphere, 
*Tis thine the haughtiest victor to restrain, 
And bind each nation in its own domain : 
And you, ye gods, to whom the seas are giv'n, 
Tour just partition with the gods of heav'n ; 
You who, of old unpunish'd never bore 
The daring trespass of a foreign oar ; 
You who beheld, when Earth's dread offspring strove ^ 
To scale the vaulted sky, the seat of Jove : 
Indignant Jove deep to the nether world 
The rebel band in blazing thunders hurl'd. 
Alas ! the great monition lost on you. 
Supine you slumber, while a roving crew, 
With impious search, explore the wat'ry way, 
And, unresisted, through your empire stray : 
To seize the sacred treasures of the main, 
Their fearless prows year ancient laws disdain : 
Where, far from moii^al sight his hoary head 
Old Ocean hides, their daring sails they spread, 
And their glad shouts are echo'd where the roar 
Of mounting billows only howl'd before. 
In wonder, silent, ready Boreas * sees 
Your passive languor, and neglectful ease ; 
Ready, with force auxiliar, to restrain 
The bold intruders on your awful reign ; 
Prepar'd tp burst his tempests, as of old. 
When his black whirlwinds o'er the ocean roll'd, 

» The Titans. « The nortti wind. 
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And rent the Mynian^ sails, whose impions pride 
First brav'd their fury, and your power defied. 
* Nor deem that, fraudfol, I my hope deny ; 
My darken'd glory sped me from the sky. 
How high my honours on the Indian shore ! 
How soon these honours must avail no more ! 
Unless these rovers, who with doubled shame 
To stain my conquests, bear my vassal's' name, 
Unless they perish on the billowy way. 
Then rouse, ye gods, and vindicate your sway. 
The powers of heaven, in vengeful anguish, see 
The tyrant of the skies, and Fate's decree ; 
The ^ead decree, that to the Lusian train 
Consigns, betrays your empire of the main : 
Say, shall your wrong alarm the high abodes P 
Are men exalted to the rcmk of gods ? 
O'er you exalted, while in careless ease 
You yield the wrested trident of the seas, 
Usurp'd your monarchy, your honours stain'd. 
Tour birthright ravish'd, and your waves profan'd I 
Alike the daring wrong to me, to you, 
And, shall my Hps in vain your vengeance sue ! 
This, this to sue from high Olympus bore—" 
More he attempts, but rage permits no more. 
Fierce, bursting wrath the wat'ry gods inspires, 
And, their red eye-baUs bum with livid fii^ : 
Heaving and panting struggles evr'y breast, 
With the fierce billows of hot ire oppress'd. 
Twice from his seat divining Proteus rose, 
And twice he shook, enrag'd, his sedgy brows : 
In vain ; the mandate was already giv'n. 
From Neptune sent, to loose the winds of heav'n : 
In vain ; though prophecy his lips inspir'd. 
The ocean's queen his silent lips requir'd. 
Nor less the storm of headlong rage denies, 
Or counsel to debate, or thought to rise. 
And now, the God of Tempests swift unbinds 
From their dark caves the various rushing winds :^ 

* And rent the Mynian eaiU. — The sails of the Argonauts, mhabit- 
ants of Mynia. 

* Bee the first note on the first book of the Lusiad. 
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r the storm tlio power impetuous rides, 
ling voice the roaring tempest guides ; 
Rig-ht to the danntleaa fleet their ra^e he pours, 
And, first their headlong ontrago tears the shores : 
A deeper night involves the darken'd air, 
And livid flashes through the ttountaina glare : 
"Uprooted oaks, with all their leafy pride, 
RoU thund'ring down the groaning monntairi's aide ; 
And men and herds in clam'rons uproar run, 
The rocking towers and crashing woods to shun. 

While, thus, the council of the wat'ry state 
Enrag'd, decreed the Lnsian heroes' fate, 
The weary fleet before the gentle gale 
With joyful hope display'd the steady sail ; 
Thro' the smooth deep they plough'd the iength'ning v 
Beneath the wave the pnrple car of day 
To sable night the eastern sky resign'd, 
And, o'er the decks cold hreath'd the midnight wind. 
All bnt the watch in warm pavilions slept, 
The second watch the wonted Tigila kept : 
Supine their limbs, the mast snpporta the head. 
And the broad yard-sail o'er their shoulders spread 
A grateful cover froni the chilly gale, 
And sleep's soft dews their heavy eyes assail, 
languid against the languid power they strive. 
And, sweet discourse preserves their thoughts alive. 
When Leonardo, whose enamour'd thought 
la every dream the plighted fair one sought — 
" The dews of sleep wh^t better to remove 
Than the soft, woful, pleasing tales of love P " 
" Ill-timed, alas ! " the brave Vbloso cries, 
" The tales of love, that melt the heart and eyes. 
The dear enchantments of the fair I know. 
The fearful transport, and the rapturous woe: 
But, with our state ill suits the grief or joy ; 
liet war, let gallant war our thoughts employ ; 
With dangers threaten'd, let the tale inspire 
The scorn of danger, and the hero's fire." 
His mates with joy the brave Veloso hear. 
And, on the youth the speaker's toil confer. 
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The brave Veloso takes the word witli joy, 

" And truth," he criea, " ahall these slow houra decoy. 

The warlike tale adorns oar nation's fame, 

The twelve of England give the noble theme. 

" When Pedro's gallant heir, the valiant John, 
Gave war's fnll splendonr to the I/nsian throne, 
In haughty England, where the winter spreads 
Htb snowy mantle o'er tte shining meada,' 
The seeds of strife the fierce Erynnis sows ; * 
The balefnl strife from, court dissension rose. 
With ev'ry charm adom'd, and ev'ry grace, 
That spreads its mt^ic o'er the female face, 
Twelve ladies shin'd the courtly train among, 
The first, the faireet of the conrtly throng; 
But, Envy's breath revil'd their injur'd name. 
And stain'd the hononr of their virgin fame. 
Twelve youthful barons own'd the foul report. 
The charge at first, perhaps, a tale of sport. 
Ah, base the sport that lightly dares defame 
The sacred hononr of a lady's name ! 
What knighthood asks the proud accusers yield. 
And, dare the damsels' champions to the field.' 



Bta muHoji mantle o'er the i 
la the origioal — 

Ita ita grunde Inglatsna, que de m 
Boreal lempre cdntnda ; 

that U,"In illuetriouB England, otwaya oovered with DDithem Biiun. 
ThonglJ the translator naa willing to retain the nunner of Homer, he 
thought it proper to coneat the eiror in nutural histor;' fallon into hy 
Csmoena. Fanshaw aoems to hnvo be^n sensible of the mistake of hia 
anthor, and haa given the following (uneountenanced bj the Portu- 
guoae) in place of the etomal bqows aaaribed to his oounti? :— 



' Eiia, or Diaoordio, the goddoas of contention ,—VniQii,, .Slneid 
m.—Ed. 

' Wliot knighthood aihi, the proud aeeiuert yiidd. 
And, dare the damaeW champioTU to the field. — 
The translator has not been able to duKover the llightest T< 
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' There let the cause, as honour wills, be tried, 
And, let the lance and ruthless sword decide.' 
The lovely dames implore the courtly train. 
With tears implore them, but implore in vain. 
So fam'd, so dreaded tower'd each boastful knight, 
The damsels' lovers shunn'd the proffer'd fight. 
Of arm unable to repel the strong, 
The heart's each feeling conscious of the wrong. 
When, robb'd of all the female breast holds dear, 
Ah Heaven, how bitter flows the female tear ! 
To Lancaster's bold duke the damsels sue ; 
Adown their cheeks, now paler than the hue 

this chivalrous adyenture in any memoirs of the English history. It is 
probable, nevertheless, that however adorned with romantic ornament, 
it is not entirely without foundation in tmth. Gastera, who unhappily 
does not cite his authority, gives the names of the twelve Portuguese 
champions : Alvaro Yaz d'Almada, afterwards Gonnt d'Avranches 
in Normandy; another Alvaro d'Almada, sumamed the Juster, from 
his dexterity at that warlike exercise; Lopez Fernando Pacheco; 
Pedro Homen d' Acosta ; Juan Augustin Pereyra ; Luis GU)nfalez de 
Malafay; the two brothers Alvaro and Bodrigo Mendez de Gerveyra; 
Buy Gomex de Sylva ; Soueyro d'Acosta, who gave his name to the 
river Acosta in Africa ; Martin Lopez d'Aasevodo ; and Alvaro Gonfiedez 
de Goutigno, sumamed Magricio. The names of the English champions, 
and of the ladies, he confesses are unknown, nor does history positively 
explain the injury of which the dames complained. It must, however, 
he adds, have been such as required the atonement of blood ; ilfaUoU 
qu^eUefvt sanglante, since two sovereigns allowed to determine it by 
the sword. " Some critics," says Gastera, '* may perhaps condemn this 
episode of Gamoens; but for my part," he continues, ''I think the 
adventure of Olindo and Sophronia, in Tasso, is much more to be 
blamed. The episode of the Italian poet is totally exuberant, whereas 
that of the Portuguese has a direct relation to his proposed subject : 
the wars of his country, a vast field, in which he has admirably suc- 
ceeded, without prejudice to the first rule of the epopea, the tmity of 
the action." The severest critic must allow that the episode related 
by Veloso, is happily introduced. To one who has ever been at sea, 
the scene must be particularly pleasing. The fleet is under sail, they 
plough the smooth deep— 

" And o'er the decks cold breath'd the midnight wind." 

All but the second watch are asleep in their warm pavilions; the 
second watch sit by the mast, sheltered from the chilly gale by a 
broad sail-cloth ; sleep begins to overpower them, and they tell stories 
to entertain one another. For beautiful, picturesque simplicity there 
is no sea-scene equal to this in the Odyssey, or Mneid* 
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Of snowdrops trembling to the cliilly gale, 

The slow-pac'd crystal tears their wrongs bewail. 

When down the beauteous face the dew-drop flows, 

What manly bosom can its force oppose ! 

His hoary curls th' indignant hero shakes, 

And, all his youthful rage restor'd, awakes : 

* Though loth,' he cries, * to plunge my bold compeers 
In civil discord, yet, appease your tears : 

From Lusitania * — ^f or, on Lusian ground 
Brave Lancaster had strode with laurel crown'd ; 
Had mark'd how bold the Lusian heroes shone. 
What time he claim'd the proud Castilian throne,^ 
How matchless pour'd the tempest of their might. 
When, thund'ring at his side, they rul'd the fight : 
Nor less their ardent passion for the fair, 
Gen'rous and brave, he view'd with wond'ring care. 
When, crown'd with roses, to the nuptial bed 
The warlike John his lovely daughter led — 

* From Lusitania's clime,' the hero cries, 

' The gallant champions of your fame shall rise. 

Their hearts will bum (for well their hearts I know) 

To pour your vengeance on the guilty foe. 

Let courtly phrase the heroes' worth admire. 

And, for /our iiijur'd names, that worth require : 

Let all the soft endearments of the fair. 

And words that weep your wrongs, your wrongs declare. 

Myself the heralds to the chiefs will send. 

And to the king, my valiant son, commend.' 

He spoke ; and twelve of Lusian race he names 

All noble youths, the champions of the dames. 

The dames, by lot, their gallant champions choose,' 

And each her hero's name, exulting, views. 



^ What time he claimed ihe proud Castilian throne, — John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaster, claimed the crown of Castile in the right of his 
wife, Donna Constantia, daughter of Don Pedro, the late king. 
Assisted by his son-in-law, John I. of Portugal, he entered Galicia, 
and was proclaimed king of Castile at the city of St. Jago de Compo- 
Stella. He afterwards relinquished his pretensions, on the marriage 
of his daughter, Catalina, with the infant, Don Henry of Castile. 

* The dames hy lot their gdUant champions choose, — The ten 
champions, who in the fifth book of Tasso^s Jerusalem are sent by 

N 
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Each in a variona letter h&iis her chief, 

And, eameBt for his aid, rclatea her grief : 

Each to the king her conrtlj homage eenda. 

And valiant LBrQcastor their canse commends. 

Soon as to Tagns' shores the heialda came. 

Swift through the palace ponxe the sprightly flame 

Of high-sonl'd chivalry; the monarch glows 

First on the listed field to dare the foea ; 

But regal state withheld. Alike their fires. 

Each conrtly noble to the toil aspires : 

High on his helm, the envy of bis peers. 

Each chosen knight the plume of combat wears. 

In that proud port, half circled by the wave, 

Which Portugallia to the nation gave, 

A deathless name,' a speedy sloop receives 

The BCnlptur'd backlers, and the clasping greaves, 

The swords of Ebro, speara of lofty size, 

And breast-plates, flaming with a thousand dyes, 

Helmets high plum'd, and, pawing for the fight. 

Bold steeds, whose harness shone with silv'ry light 

Daazling the day. And now, the rising gale 

Invites the heroes, and demands the sail. 

When brave Magrioio thus his peers address'd, 

' Oh, friends in arms, of equal powers confesa'd. 

Long have I hop'd through foreign climes to stray, 

Where other streams thaa Douro wind their way; 

To note what various shares of bliss and woe 

From various laws and various customs flow ; 

Nor deem that, artful, I the fight decline ; 

England shall know the combat shall be mine. 

By land I speed, and, should dark fate prevent, 

(For death alone shall blight my firm intent), 

Small may the sorrow for my absence be. 

For yours were conquest, though unshar'd by me. 



Godhej for the ai 



■B of Armidtt, a: 



PortngaeBe poet iu his eye. 

' In Oiat proud port half circled by lAe taiM, 
Which Porlugallia to Oie nation gave, 
A deathleit name. — 
Oporto, called by the Komang Calk. Hence PortogaL 
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Yet, something more than human warms my breast, 
And eudden w'hispera,' In our fortones blest. 
Nor enviona chance, nor rocks, nor whehnj tide, 
Shall oar glad meeting at the list diTide.' 

" He said; and now, the rites of parting frienda 
Sufficed, through Leon and Castile he bends. 
On many a field, enrapt, the hero stood. 
And the prond scenes of Lusian conquest view'd. 
Navarre he pass'd, and pasa'd the dnsary wild, 
Where rocks on rocks o'er yawning glens are pil'd ; 
The wolf's dread range, where, to the ev'ning skiea 
In clonds involv'd, the cold Pyrenians rise. 
Through Gallia's flow'ry -vales, and wheaten plains 
He stiays, and Belgia now his steps detains. 
There, aa forgetful of his yow'd intent. 
In various cares the fleeting days he spent ; 
His peers, the while, direct to England's strand, 
Plough the chill northern wave ; and now, at land, 
Adorn'd in armour, and embroid'ry gay, 
To lordly London hold the crowded way : 
Bold Lancaster receives the knights with joyj 
The feast, and warlike song each hour employ. 
The beauteoos dames, attending, wake their fire, 
With tears enrage them, and with smiles inspire. 
And now, with doubtful blushes rose the day, 
Decreed the rites of wounded fame to pay. 
The English monarch gives the listed bounds. 
And, fix'd in rank, with shining apeara surrounds. 
Before their dames the gallant knights advance, 
(Each like a Mara), and shake the beamy lance; 
Tlie dames, adorn'd in silk and gold, display 
A thousand colours glitt'ring to the day : 

n warme my breast, 
11 lontBpers. — 
In the Portngnese — 

Man, te a ■nerdade o etpirito me adtciiiha. 
Utenilly, "But, if my epirit truly iliviue." Thns reniiorcd by 
FaDshaw— 

'n mif auguring ear a bird doth Hnq. 
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Alone in tears, and doleful monming, came, 
Unhonour'd by lier knight, Magricio*s dame. 

* Fear not our prowess,' cry tte bold eleven, 

* In numbers, not in might, we stand uneven. 
More could we spare, secure of dauntless might, 
When for the injur'd female name we fight.' 

" Beneath a canopy of regal state, 
High on a throne, the English monarch sat, 
All round, the ladies and the barons bold. 
Shining in proud array, their stations hold. 
Now, o'er the theatre the champions pour, 
And facing three to three, and four to four, 
Flourish their arms in prelude. From the bay 
Where flows the Tagus to the Indian sea, 
The sun beholds not, in his annual race, 
A twelve more sightly, more of manly grace 
Than tower'd the English knights. With frothing jaws, 
FuriouB, each steed the bit restrictive gnaws, 
And, rearing to approach the rearing foe. 
Their wavy manes are dash'd witt foamy snow : 
Cross-darting to the sun a thousand rays. 
The champions' helmets as the crystal blaze. 
Ah now, the trembling ladies' cheeks how wan ! 
Cold crept their blood ; when, through the tumult i*an 
A shout, loud gath'ring ; tum'd was ev'ry eye 
Where rose the shout, the sudden cause to spy. 
And lo, in shining arms a warrior rode, 
With conscious pride his snorting courser trod ; 
Low to the monarch, and the dames he bends. 
And now, the great Magricio joins his friends. 
With looks that glow'd, exulting rose the fair. 
Whose wounded honour claim'd the hero's care. 
Aside the doleful weeds of mourning thrown. 
In dazzling purple, and in gold she shone. 
Now, loud the signal of the fight rebounds, 
Quiv'ring the air, the meeting shock resounds 
Hoarse, crashing uproar ; griding splinters spring 
Far round, and bucklers dash'd on bucklers ring. 
Their swords flash lightning ; darkly reeking o'er 
The shining mail-plates flows the purple gore. 
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Tom bj the spur, tlie loosen'd reins at large, 

Fnrions, the steeds in thnnd'ring plunges charge ; 

Trembles beneath their hoofs the solid gronnd, 

And, thick the fiery sparkles flash around, 

A dreadful blaze ! With pleasing horror thrill'd, 

The crowd behold the terrors of the field. 

Here, stunn'd and staggering with the forceful blow, 

A bending champion grasps the saddle-bow ; 

Here, backward bent, a falling knight reclines. 

His plumes, dishonour'd, lash the courser's loins. 

So, tir'd and stagger'd toil'd the doubtful fight. 

When great Magricio, kindling all his might. 

Grave all his rage to bum : with headlong force, 

Conscious of victory, his bounding horse 

Wheels round and round the foe ; the hero's spear 

Now on the front, now flaming on the rear, 

Mows down their firmest battle ; groans the ground 

Beneath his courser's smiting hoofs : far round 

The cloven helms and splinter'd shields resound. 

Here, torn and trail'd in dust the harness gay, 

From the f all'n master springs the steed away ; 

Obscene with dust and gore, slow from the ground 

Rising, the master rolls his eyes around. 

Pale as a spectre on the Stygian coast. 

In all the rage of sham-e confus'd, and lost : 

Here, low on earth, and o'er the riders thrown, 

The wallowing coursers and the riders groan : 

Before their glimm'ring vision dies the light. 

And, deep descends the gloom of death's eternal night. 

They now who boasted, * Let the sword decide,' 

Alone in flight's ignoble aid confide : 

Loud to the skies the shout of joy proclaims 

The spotless honour of the ladies' names. 

*' In painted halls of state, and rosy bowers, 
The twelve brave Lusians crown the festive hours. 
Bold Lancaster the princely feast bestows, 
The goblet circles, and the music flows ; 
And ev'ry care, the transport of their joy. 
To tend the knights the lovely dames employ ; 
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The green-boagh'd f oresta by the lawns of Thames 

Behold th.6 victor-champions, and the dames 

E0U80 the tall roe-buck o'er the dews of mor , 

WhOe, through the dales of Kent resounda the bugle-hom. 

The sultry noon the princely banquet owns, 

The nunatrel'B song' of war the banquet crowns ; 

And, when the shades of gentle ev'ning fall, 

Loud with the dance rosouods the lordly hall : 

The golden roofe, while Vesper shines, prolong 

The trembling echoes of the harp and song. 

Thus pass'd the days on England's happy strand, 

Till the dear mem'ry of their natal land 

Sigb'd for the banks of Tagus. Yet, the breast 

Of brave Magricio spums the thoughts of rest. 

lu Gaul's proud court he sought the HsCed plain, 

In arms, an injur'd lady's knight again. 

As Rome's Corvinas ' o'er the field be strode. 

And, on the foe's hng'e cuirass proudly trod. 

"No more by tyranny's proud tongue revil'd. 

The FJandrian counteas on her hei-o smil'd." 

The Rhine another paaa'd, and prov'd hia might,' 

A fraudful German dar'd him to the fight. 

' As Sam^a Cominua. — Valerius Maiimua, a Roman trihnne, who 
fought and Blew a Gttul of enormoug stature, in eiugle combat. During 
the duel a raven perched on the helmet of his antagnnist, BometiioeB 

Cked hia face and hand, and Bometimea blind^ him with the 
iping of his wings. The victor was thenoe named CorrinuB, &om 
CoiVTjs. Vid. Livy, 1, 7, 0. 26. 

' The Flandriaa cottnfeit on her hero imiTii. — The princeaa, for 
whom Magricio signalized hia valour, was Isabella of Vatt\tgB.\, nsd 
spouse to Philip the Good, duko of Burguodj, and earl of Flanderi. 
Some Spanish chronicles relate that Charles VII. af France, having 
asaemblud the states of his kingdom, cited Philip to appear with hia 
othei vaesala. laabellB, who was present, solemnly protested that the 
earls of Flanders wore not obliged to do homage. A. dispute arose, on 
which she offered, according to tbo cuatom of that age, to appeal to 
the fote of arms. The proposal was accepted, and Magrioio the 
cliompion of Isabella, vnnqaished a French chevalier, appointed by 
Charles. Though our authors do not mention this adventure, and 
though Emmanuel de Foria, and the best Portuguese writers treat it 
with doubt, notbiog to the disadvantage of Cauioens is tbenoe to be 
inferred. A poet is not obliged olways to follow the truth of history, 

* The Ehine onotAer mwj'd, and prov'd hit might. — This was AlvatQ 
Voz d'Almado. The chronicle of Qaribay relates, (' ' ■ - ■ - 
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Strain'd in his grasp, the fraudful boaster fell " 

Here sndden stopp'd the yonth ; the distant jeil 
Of gath'riug tempest Bounded io hie ears, 
Unheard, unheeded hy hia lisfniug peera. 
Earnest, at full, they urge him to relate 
Hsgricio'H combat, and the German's fate. 
When, Bhrilly whistling through the decka, reaonnda 
The master's call, and load his voice rebonnds : 
Instant from converse, and from slumber, etart 
Both bands, and instant to their toils they dart. 
"Aloft, oh speed, dowu, down the topsails ! " criea 
The master: " sudden from my earnest eyes 
Vanish'd the stars ; slow roUs the hollow sigh. 
The storm's dread herald." To the topsaile fly 
The bounding youths, and o'er the yardarma whirl 
The whizzing ropes, and swift tbe canvas furl ; 
When, from their grasp the bursting tempests bore 
The sheets half- gather' d, and in fragments tore. 
" Strike, strike the mainsail ! " load again he rears 
TTJR echoing voice ; when, roaring in their ears, 
Afl if the starry vault, by thunders riv'n, 
Euah'd downward to the deep the wulls of boav'n, 
With headlong weight a fiercer blast descends, 
And, with sharp whirring crash, the n " 



teoeived tidta a Germaa ti chulleuge to meaeiue swords, on cooditioD 
tbst eBoh Bhould fi^ht nith Uio right side uDunued : the German by 
this hoping to be Tictoiioua, for he was loft-handed. Tlie Poituguese, 
Buapecting no fiand, accepted. When the combat began ho perceived 
the mequaiity. Hvh right side noanned waa espoaed to the enemy, 
vhoee left eide, whicb was neaieat to Mm wbb defeudod with half a. 
CDicaee. Notwithstanding all tbis, tbe brave Alvaro obtained the 
victory. Uc eprang upon the Oennan, seized him, and, gra^piog him 
forcibly in his arms, stiSod and crushed hun to death ; imitating tbe 
conduct of Hercules, who in the tame laaonei slew the oruel AtitoUE. 
Here we ought to remark tbe addresa of our aatbor ; ha duBcribcB at 
length the injury and grief of tbe English ladies, the voyage of tbe 
tw^va champions to England, and tbe prowess they there displayed. 
When Veloso relates these, the sea is calm; but no soouer does it 
begin to be troubled, than the soldier abridges his recital ; we see him 
foUow by degrees the preludes of the storm, we perceive the anxiety 
of hia miod on the view of tbe approaching danger, baatening bil 

.tionto an end. Behold the strokes of a master!— Hit note, and 

le preceding, are/rom CasUra, 
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Lond shrieks of horror throngh the fleet resound; 

Burata the torn cordage ; rattle far around 

The eplinter'd yardarms ; from each bending nmat, 

Id many a shred, far streaming on the blast 

The canvaB fl.oata ; low sinks the leeward side. 

O'er the broad vessels rolls the swelling tide : 

" Oh strain each nerve ! " the frantic pilot cries — 

" Oh now ! " — and instant every nerve applies, 

Tngging what cnmbrona lay, with strainf ul force ; 

Dash'd by the pond'rous loads, the surges hoarse 

Roar in new whirls : the danntless soldiers ran 

To pump, yet, ere the groaning pump began 

Tbe wave to vomit, o'er the decks o'erthrown 

In grovelling heaps, the stagger'd soldiers groan : 

So rolls the vessel, not the boldest three. 

Of arm robustest, and of firmest knee. 

Can guide the starting mdder ; from their hands 

The helm bnrsts ; scarce a cable's strength commands^ 

The stagg'ring fury of its starting bonnda, 

While to the forceful, beating surge reBounds 

Tbe hgllow erasing hulk ; with kiadliag rage 

The adverse winds the adverse winds engage, 

As, from its base of rock their banded power 

Strove in the dust to strew some lordly tower. 

Whose dented battlements in middle sky 

Frown on the tempest and its rage defy ; 

So, roar'd the winds : high o'er the rest npbome 

On the wide mountain- wave's slant ridge forlorn, 

At times discover'd by the lightnings bine. 

Hangs GAMi's lofty vessel, to tbe view 

Small as her boat ; o'er Panlua' shatter'd prore 

rails the tall mainmast, prone, with crashing roar; 

Their hands, yet grasping their nprooted hair, 

The sailors lift to heaven iu wild despair, 

The Savionr-God each jelling voice implores. 

Nor leas from brave Coello's war-ship pours 

The shriek, shrill rolling on the tempest's wings : 

Dire as the bird of death at midiiigbt sings 



His dreary h 



a the sick n 
It from ship to ship they hear. 
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Now, on the mOTmtain-billowa upward driv'n, 
The navy mingleB with the clonda of heav'n ; 
Now, ruahing' downward with the ainkiag' waves, 
Bare they behold old Ocean's vanity ciivea. 
The eastern blast against the western poors, 
Against the southern storm the northern roara : 
From pole to pole the flashy lightnings glare. 
One pale, blue, twinkling sheet enwraps the air ; 
In swift snoceasion now the volleys fly, 
Darted in pointed curvings o'er the sl^ ; 
And, through the horrors of the dreadful night, 
O'er the torn waves they shed a ghastly light; 
Tbo breaking surges flame with burning red. 
Wider, and louder still the thunders spread, 
As if tie solid heav'ns together criish'd. 
Expiring worlds on worlds expiring ruah'd, 
And dim-brow'd Chaos struggled to regain 
The wild confusion of his ancient reign. 
Not such the volley when the arm of Jove 
Prom heav'n'a high gates the rebel Titans drove; 
Not BDch fierce lightnings blaz'd athwart the flood. 
When, sav'd by Heaven, Deucalion's vessel rode 
High o'er the delng'd hiUa. Along the shore 
The halcyons, mindful of their fate, deplore ; ' 
As beating round, on trembling wings they fly. 
Shrill through the storm their woful clamours die. 

' The halcyoiit, mindful of (heir fate, de.'plare.—Ceji, king of Tm- 
chiDiBi, eon of Lucifer, married Alcvoue, the daughter of Eulus. On 
a voyuge to consult the Delphio Oracle, be was sbipwreched. Hia 
corpsa was throvro oahore in the view of bia apouae, who, in the agoniea 
of her love and despair, threw herself into the eea. The gods, in pity 
of her p'"''^ fidelity, metamorpboaed tliem into the birds which bear 
her name. Tbu hnlcyon 1b a little bird abont the size of a throeb, 
its plumage of a benutiful sky blue, miied with aome traita of white 
and carnation. It ie Tulgnrly called the kingflBher. The haloyong 
very BeWom appear but in the flneat weather, whence they are fabSed 
lo build their nesta oti the waves. Tbo female is no lesa remarkable 
than the turtle, for her conjngal affection. She nourighea and attenda 
tbe mole when sick, and survives bia death but a fen daya. When 
the halcyons are surprUed in a tempeef, they fly about as io the utmoat 
te/Toi, nitli the moat lamestnblo and doleful crieB. To introduoo 
them, therefore, in the pioture of a storm is a proof, both of the ta«te 
and jndgment of Cnmoeiu. 
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So, from the tomb, wben. m.idnight veilB the ph 
With shrill, faint voice, th' antimelj ghost complt 

' With ^HU,fainl roiee, th' untimely ghost e/mptaiiui.—Ii may not 
pel'haps be UDentertaiQing to oite Madame Daoier aud Mi. Fope on the 
voices of the dead. It will, at least, afford a oriticol obeeiTation whiah 
appears to have escaped them both. "The ahades of the Bailors," 
obeeives Docier, "when the; are Bnmmoned by Meicniy out of the 
palace of Uljaees, emit a feeble, plaintive, ioartioiilaite Boimd, -rpl^ouai, 
tlridenl .- wheieaB Agamemnon, aod the shades that have been long in 
the etate of the dead, apeak articnlately. I doubt not bnt Homei 
intended to show, by the former desotiptiOD, that when the soul is 
separated from the organs of the body, it ceaaoB to act after the same 
manner as while it troa joined to it; but bow the dead recover their 
voices afterwards is not easy to understand. In other respects Virgil 
paiutB after Homer ; — 

Pan loUere vocem 
Exiguam: tneepltu damor fruitratur hiantes." 

To this Mr. Pope replies, " But why should we soppose, with 
Daoier, that these shades of the suitora (of Penelope) have lost the 
faculty of speaking? I rather imagine that the souads they uttered 



they are admitted into a Btato of rest; but Pftttoclua ia 

the contrary in the Iliad, and l<!lpenor in the Odyssey, for they both 
speak before their ftmeceai rites arc performed, and oonsequently 
before they enter into a state of repose amongst the shades of the 
happy." 

The critic, in his search for distant proofs, often omits the most 
material one immediately at hand. Had Madame Daciur attended to 
the episode of the souls of the suitors, the world had never seen her 
ingenmty in those mythological conjectures; nor bad Mr. Pope any 
neod to bring the case of Patroolus or Elpeoor to overthrow her 
system. Amphimedon, one of the suitors, in the very episodo whicli 
gave birth to Dacier's conjecture, tells his story very articulately to 
the shade of Agamemnon, though he had not reeeived the funereal 



" Our mangled bodiea, now defoim'd with gore. 
Cold and neglected spread the marble Boor : 
No friend to bathe our wounds I or tears te shed 
Cer the pale corse I the honours of the dead." 



On the wholo, the defence of Pope is almost as idle as the conjectmOl' 
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B dolphina to their deepest cavea 
In vain retreat, to fly the furious waves ; 
Hig;h o'er the moantain- capes the ocean flows, 
And tears the aged forests from their brows : 
The pine and oak's hnge, sinewy roots nptom, 
And, from their beds the dusky sands npborae 
On the mde whirlings of the billowy sweep, 
Imbrown the surface of the boiling deep. 
High to the poop the valiant Gama springs. 
And all the rage of grief his bosom wrings. 
Grief to behold, the while fond hope enjoy'd 
The meed of all his toils, that hope dostroy'd. 
In ftwf nl horror lost, the hero stands, 
And rolls his eyes to heav'u, and spreads his hands. 
While to the clouds his vessel rides the swell, 
And now, her black keel strikes the gates of hell ; 
" Thon," he cries, "whom trembling heav'n obeys, 
Whose will the tempest's fnrions madness sways. 
Who, through the wild waves, ledd'st Thy chosen race. 
While the high billows stood like walls of brass : ' 
Thou, while oeeaa bnreting o'er the world 
Boar'd o'er the hills, and from the sky down hurl'd 
Rusb'd other headlong oceans ; oh, as then 
The second father of the ra«e of men^ 
Safe in Thy care the dreadful billows rode. 
Oh ! save us now, be now the Savionr-God ! 
Safe in Thy care, what dangers have we pass'd 1 
And shalt Thou leave us, leave us now at last 
To perish here — our dangers and onr toils 
To spread Thy laws unworthy of Thy snnlea ; 

of Daoier. The plain trutli ie, poetry dolighta in perBoniSoation ; | 
evcrytliicg in it, as Atistotle saja of the lEioii, has manners: poetrf i 
mast therefore perBonify according to our ideas. Thus in Milton : — 

" Tours, such as angels weep, buret forth," 
ADil thus >□ Homer, wliile the sultorB are conducted to hell ; — 
"Trembling, the BpectrM glide, and plaintiTe vent 
ThiD, hollow eoreama, along the deep descent : " 
and, unfettered nith mythological distinctions, either shriek or artl- 
aulftteljr talk, aooording to the most poetical view of their supposed 
eiraumstancee. 

■ Eiod. siv. 29. ' Noah. 
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Our vows ■Qiilieard ? Heavy with all thy weight, 
Oh horror, come ! and come, eternal night ! " 

He pans'd ; — then round his eyea and arms he threw 
In gesture wild, and thus : " Oh happy yon I 
Ton, who in Afric fonght for holy faith, | 

And, pierc'd with Moorish spears, in glorions death 
Beheld the smiling heav'ns yonr toils reward. 
By yonr bravo mates beheld the conquest shar'd ; 
Oh happy yon, on every shore renown'd ! 
Tour vows respected, and your wishes crown'd." 

He spoke ; redoubled rag'd the mingled blasts ; 
Through the torn cordage and the sbatter'd masts 
The winds lond whistled, fiercer lightninga blaz'd, 
And londer roars the doubled thunders rais'd, 
The sky and ocean blending, each on fire, 
Seem'd aa all Nature struggled to expire. 
When now, the silver star of Love appear'd,' 
Bright in the east her radiant front she rear'd ; 
Fair, through the horrid atorm, the gentlB ray 
Annonnc'd the promise of the cheerful day ; 
From her bright throne Celestial Love beheld 
The tempest hum, and blast on blast impell'd : 
"And must the furious demon still," she cries, 
" Still urge his rage, nor all the past Bnffico ! 
Tet, as the past, shall all his rage be vain — — " 
She spoke, and darted to the roaring main; 
Her lovely nymphs she calls, the nymphs obey, 
Her nymphs the virtues who confess her sway ; 
Bound ev'ry brow she bids the rose-buds twine, 
And ev'ry flower adown the locks to ahine. 
The snow-white lily, and the laurel green, 
And pink and yellow aa at strife be seen. 
Instant, amid their golden ringlets strove 
Each flow'ret, planted by the hand of Love ; 
At strife, who first th' enamour'd powers to gain. 
Who rule the tempests and the waves restrain : 
Bright as a starry band the Nereids shone. 
Instant old Eolas' sons their presence * own ; 

' VunuB. ' For the fable of EolnB ece the teuth Odytaej. 




The wmda die faintly, and, in eoftest h:_ 
Eaoh at His f&ir one's feet desponding lies ; 
The bright Oritbia, threatening', sternly chides 
The furiona Boreas, and hia faith derides ; 
The fnrions Boreas owns her powerful bands : 
Fair Qalatea, with a smile commands 
The raging Notns, for hia love, how trae, 
TTJH fervent passion and bia faith she knew, 
Thns, every nymph her various lover chides ; 
The silent vrinds are fetter'd by their brides ; 
And, to the goddesa of celestial loves, 
Mild oa her look, and gentle as her doves, 
In flow'ry bands are brought. Their am'rona flame 
The quQun approves, and " ever bura the same," 
She cries, and joyful on the nympha' fair hands, 
Th' Eolian race receive the queen's commands, 
And vow, that henceforth her Armada's sails 
Should gently swell with fair propitious galea.^ 

' And torn, that liaiceforlh her Armada's aa3» 
Should gently gicell with fair propilioai galea. 
In iuiiimeriLble iastanceB Camocna diacoTera himaelf a jadioioui 
imilator o! the anclBntB. Id the two great matiUirH of the epio are 
BBTeral prophecies orooulur of the fate of diSerent heroes, which give 
an ail of solemn importance to tlie poom. The fate of the Armada 
thus obscorel; anticipated, reeemblea iu partioular the prophecy of 
the safe retorn of UljBaes to Ilhaca, foretold by the shade of Tireeias, 
whioh wftB afterwards fulfilled by the Phasacians, It remaina now lo 
make some observations oa the machineTy used by Comoeua tu this 
book. The necessity of machinery in the epopeo, and the, perhapa, 
insurmountable difficulty of finding one unexceptionably adapted to a 
poem where the beroea are Christiana, or, in other words, to b poem 
whose subject ia modern, have already been obaeried in the preface. 
The machinery of Camoens haa also been proved, in every respect, to 
bo less eiceptionable than that of Taaso in his Jerusalem, «r that of 
Voltaire iu liis Henriade. The descent of Bacchus to the palace of 
Neptnne, in the deptha of the sea, and his address Co the watery goda, 
are noble imitutiooa of Virgii'a Judo in the first ^neid. The deflerlp- 
tion. of the storm is also maatorly. In both instances the conduct of 
the £neid is joined witli the deacriptive exuberance of the Odyasey, 
The appearance of the star of Venus through the storm is tinely 
imaginoil ; the influence of the nympha of that goddeas over the winds, 
and their a ubaequont nuptials, are iu the spirit of the promise of Juno 

jSunt mihi bii eeptum prisilanli eorpore nymphm : 
QuiiniTn, qax forma pulcberrima ( Deiopaam 
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Now, morn, serene, in dappled grey aroi 
O'er the fair lawns where ninrm'ring Ganges flows ; 
Pale shone the wave beneath the golden beam, 

rBlue, o'er the silyei" flood, Malabria's monntams glea 
The sailors on the main-top's airy roand, 

/ " Ijand, land I " aloud with waving bands resound j 

/ Alond the pilot of Melinda cries, 

N._;i^ehold, chief, the shores o£ India rise ! " 
Elate, the joyful crow on tip-toe trod, 
And every breast with swelling raptares glow'd ; 
Gama's great soul confesB'd the rushing swell, 
Prone on his manly knees the hero fell ; 
" O bounteous heav'n I " he cries, and spreads his hands J 
To bounteous heav'ji, while boundless joy commanda 
No further word to flow. In wonder lost. 
As ouo in horrid dreams through whirlpools toes'd, 
Now, snatch'd by demons, ridea the flaming air. 
And bowls, and hears the bowlings of despair ; 
Awak'd, amaz'd, confaa'd with transport glows, 
And, trembling still, with tronbled joy o'erflows ; 
9o, yet affected with the sickly weight 
Left by the horrors of the dreadful night. 
The hero wakes, in raptures to behold 
The Indian shores before his prows nnfoldi 
Bounding, he rises, and, with eyes on fire, 
SnrveyB the limits of his proud desire. 

gloriona chief, while storms and oceans rav'd, 
What hopeless toils thy danutless valour brav'd 1 
By toils like thine the brave ascend to heav'n. 
By toils like thine immortal fame is giv'n. 
Not he, who daily moves in ermine gown. 
Who nightly slumbers on the couch otdown; 
Who proudly boasts throng-h heroes old to trace 
The lordly lineage of his titled race; 

Conntibio jungam itahili, propriatiupte dieabo: 

Omne» ul teeum merilit pro bUibtit annoi 

Ecigat, et pnlehTa/aciai te prole pdrenlem. — Tmon.,.*:n.bV.|j 
And the fiction itself is an alleirory, exactly in the luaDQcr of Hob 
Orithift, the daughter of ErocteuB, and queen of the I 
laTiabed and carried away bj Boreas. 
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Proud of the smiles of every courfcier lord, 

A welcome guest at every courtier's board; 

Not he, the feeble son of case, may claim 

Tby wreath, Gama, or may hope thy fame. 

'Tia he, who imrtnr'd on the tented field, 

From whose brown cheek each tint of fear expell'd, 

With manly face nnmov'd, Hecure, serene. 

Amidst the thundera of the deathful scene, 

From horror's montb dares snatch the warrior's crown; 

His own his hononre, all hia fame his own : 

Who, proudly jnat to honour's stem commands, 

The dogstar's rage on Afric's burning saudsi 

Or the keen air of midnight polar skies. 

Long watchful by the helm, alike defies : 

Who, on hia front, the trophies of the wars, 

Bears his proud knighthood's badge, his honest scars ; 

Who, clnth'd in steel, by thirst, by famine worn, 

Through raging aeaa by hold ambition borne. 

Scornful of gold, by noblest ardoui' fir'd. 

Each wish by mental dignity inspir'd, 

Frepar'd each ill to aufier, or to dare. 

To bless mankind, his great, his only care ; 

Him whom her son mature Experience owns. 

Him, him alone Heroic Glory crowns. 



Once more tlie tranektor ie tempted to oonfeBa hie opinion, tljut 
the contrary practice of Homer andVirgilaffordB,inreaUty,no reaeoQ- 
able otijection agninat the exclamatory exuberaDcea of CamoeuB. 
Homer, though the father of the epic poem, has his exuberanceB, 
vhicb violently trespass against the Srat rule of the epopen, the unity 
of tbe aotioQ. A rule wiiioh, strictly speaiing, is not outraged by the 
digroBsive exclamations of Camovns. The one novf before us, as the 
eevereat critio must allow, is happily adapted to the subject of 
the booh. Tbe great dangers which the hero had hitherto encountered 
are particularly described. He is afterwards brought iu satety to 
the Indian shore, the object of bia ambition, and of all his toils. 
The eicIamatlDn, tberefore, on the grand bioge of the poem has its 
propriety, and discovers tbe warmth of its author's geoins. It mast 
alio please, as it is strongly cbaracterietio of the temper of our military 
|)oet. The manly oontempt with which he speaks of tbe luxurious, 
inactive courtier, and tbe delight and honour with which he talks of 
the toila of the soldier, present hia own active life to the reader of 
sensibility. His oempaigns in Africa, where in a gatlnDt attach be 
lost an eye, his dangerous life at sea, and the military fatigoes, and 
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the battles in whioh he bore an honourable share in India, rise 
to onr idea, and possess us with an esteem and admiration of our 
martial poet, who thus could look back with a gallant enthusiasm 
(though his modesty does not mention himself) on all the hardships 
he had endured; who thus could bravely esteem the dangers to 
which he had been exposed, and by which he had severely suffered. 
as the most desirable occurrences of his life, and tiie ornament of 
his name. 



END OF THE SIKTH BOOK. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

The port, liatTflg espatiated on the glorious aohievementB of ths 
Portugueae, deiurih(?B the Germans, Eaglieh, French, and Italiane, 
reproaching them for their profikne ware and luinry, while they ought 
to have been employed in opposing the EQeniiea of the Christian fuitli. 
He then deaciibee ths western peninsula of India — the ehorea of 
Malabar — and Caliout, the capitaJ of the Zamorini, where Gania had 
landed. Monsaide, a Moor of Barhary, is met with, who addreBsea 
Qama ia Spauieh, and offers to eerre him as interpreter. Moueaide 
gives bim a partioular account of everything in India. The Zoiaorim 
invittis Gama to an andienoe. The eatual, or prime minister, with big 
offlAeta, ntiU ths ships, and embraces the appdrtumty df OfikiDe Qun& 
to relate to him the hifrtory of Portugal. 

HAIL glorious chief ! ^ where never chief before 
Forc'd his bold way, all hail on India's shore 1 
And hail, ye Luaian heroes, fair and wide 
"What groTeB of pabn, to hanghty Home denied, 
For yon by Ganges' length 'ning banks unfold ! 
What lanr el- forests on the shores of gold 
For yon their hononrs ever verdant rear. 
Proud, with their leaves, to twine thoLnsian spear 1 

Ab Heay'u ! what fury Europe's sons controls ! 
What self-consntning discord fires their souls ! 
'Gainst her own breast her sword Germania turns. 
Through ail her states fraternal rancour bums ; * 

' VoBoo de Gama. 
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Some, blindly wand'ring, boly fftith disclaim,' 

And, fierce throngh all, wild rages civil flftme. 

High aoand the titles of the English crown, 

" King of Jernaalem,"' hia old renown ! 

Alaa, delighted with an aiiy name. 

The thin, dim shadow of departed fame, 

England's stem monarch, sunk in Boft repose, 

Luxnriona riota mid hia northern snows : 

Or, if the starting bnrst of rage succeed, 

Hia brethren are hia foes, and Christians bleed ; 

While Hagar's bmtal race hia titles stain, 

In weeping Salem nnmotested reign. 

And with their rites impure her holy shrines profane. 

And thon, O Gaul,' with gaudy trophies plum'd. 

" Most Christian " nam'd ; alas, in vain asaum'd ! 

What impious lust of empire steela thy breast ' 

From their jnat lorda tJie Christian ianda to wreat ! 

While holy faith's hereditary foes ' 

Possess the treasnrea where Cynilio flows ;* 

And all secure, behold their harvests smile 

Iq waving gold along the banka o£ Nile. 

And thou, O lost to gloiy, lost to fame. 

Thou dark oblivion of thy ancient name, 

' Soma blindly wand'ring, Italy faith disclaim. — At the time k 
Camoena wrote, tbe Genuan empire was plunged into all ihe miaenes 
of a religioufl war, the Catholioa ueing every endeavour to rivot the 
obains ot PopBry, the ftdherenta of Luther bh atreQuausly endeavouring 
to shake them oS. 

' nigh KMnd the lilta of the EngliA Brown, 
King of Jeraialait. — 
The title of " King of Jerueatem " was never assumed hj the Hags of 
England. Bobort, duke of Nonuondy, son of Witliam the ConqBenir, 
woB elected King of JeniBcJem by the nrmy in Syria, but declined it 
in hope of ascending the throne of England. Henry VIII. Elled the 
throne of England when our author wrote: his luxury and conjugal 
brutality Hmply deserved the censure of the honoet poet. 

' Franca. 

• What impioua hut of empire eieeEi thy hreail. — The French trsnB- 
Ittlor very oordially agrees with the Portuguese poet in the Btriotures 
upon Qermauy, Bngknd, and Italy. 

• The Uohammedaas. 

• Where Cyniflo fUnot. — A rivBr in Africa, near Tripoli. — YisaiL, 
Qeorg. liL 311.— fit 
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By every vicioiiB Inmry debas'd, 
Eacli noble passion from thy breast eraB'd, 
NoFceleaa in sloth, enfeebling arts thy boast, 
Italy, how fall'n, how low, how lost ! ' 
In vain, to thee, the call of glory soands. 
Thy aword alone thy own soft bosom wounds. 



' O lialii t iHne faJTn, hoa low, haui toat / — HoircTer these bi 
eotioDB OD modem Italy may displease the admirers of Italian 
manners, the ptotare on the whole is t«o just to admit of coDfutation. 
Norer did the history of imj oourt afford Hnch iaataneeB of TJllainj 
and all the basenoBa of intrigue as that of the pope's. That this view 
of the lower ranks in the pope's dominions is just, we have the in- 
dabitable testimony of Addison. Our poet is jnatifiahle in bis censures, 
for he only follows the severe reQeotiona of Uie greatest of the Italian 
poets. It were easy to give fifty iaatanoes: two oi three, hDwever, 
shall suffice. Dante, in his sixth canto, del Purg.^ — 
Ahi, aerca Ilalia, Si eUiore oeUHo, 
Nave tenia niKKAiero in gran tempetla, 
Non donna diprovinck, bordello. 
"Ah, BltLvish Italy, the inn of dolour, a ship without a pOot in a 
horrid tempest: — not the mistress of provinces, but a brothel!" 
Ariosto, canto 17 : — 



Del' anpia BahUonia, otuP i fuggita 

Ogni vergogna, omf ogni bene i fuiiri, 

Awergo ai dolor, madrt d' errori 

Son fuggil io per aHungar la vita. 
"From thelmpiouB Bahylon (the Papal Conrt) from whence alt shame 
and all good are fled, ue inn of dolour, the mother of errors, bave I 
hiistened atray to prolong my life." 

' The fable) dd of Cadmu». — Cadmus having einin the dragon 
nhich guarded the fountain of Dirce, in Boiotia, sowed the teeth of 
the monster. A number of armed men immediately sprang up, and 
surrounded CiulmuB, in order to kill him. 3y the counsel of Minerva 
he threv a precious stone among them, in striving fur wliich they 
slew one another. Only five survived, who afterwords assisted him 
to buUd the city of Thebes.— Vid. Ovid. Met. iv. 

TerrigeoK pweunJ per mutua milnern fraira. 
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Kepce rose the brothera from the dragon teeth. 
And each fell, crimson'd with a brother's death. 
So, fall the bravest of the Christian name,' 
"While dogs nnclean' Meaaiah's lore blaapheme, 
And howl their curses o'er the holy tomb. 
While to the sword the Christian race they doom. 
Trom age to age, from, shore to distant shorej 
By various princes led, their legions ponrj 
Xfnited all in one dotermin'd aim, 
From ev'ry land to blot the Christian name. 
Then wake, je brother- powers, combin'd awake, 
And, from the foe the great example take. 
If empire tempt ye, lo, the East expands, 
Pair and immeoae, her Bnmmer-garden lands : 
There, boaBtfnl Wealth displays her radiant store; 
Pactol and Hermne' atreams, o'er golden ore, 
Holl their long way ; but, not for yon they flow, 
Their treasures blaze on the stem sultan's brow t 
For him Assyria phes the loom of gold. 
And Afric's sons their deepest mines nnfold 
To bnild hia haughty throne. Te wcstom powers, 
To throw the mimic bolt of Jove is yours, 
Tonra all the art to wield the arms of Are, 
Then, bid the thunders of the dreadful tire 
Against the walla of dread Byzantium ' roar, 
Till, headlong driven from Europe's ravish 'd shore 
To their cold Scythian wilds, and dreary dens, 
By Caspian mountains, and unoultur'd fens, 
(Their fathers' seats beyond the Wolgian Lake,') 
The barb'rona race of Saracen betake. 
And hark, to yon the woful Greek exclaims ; 
The Georgian fathers and th' Armonian dsjues, 

' So fall the trarerf a/ Ote Chrieliim noma, 
WltUe dogs unclean. — 
Imitated &om a fine paaaage in Lucan, begiuning— 

Quit furor, Oheil gam tania licentia ferri, 
GentUHU inviiit Latiiun prxbere enuirera 1 
' The MobammeditDB. 

• Beyond tke Wolgian Lake. — The Caepian Sea, sn oaUed btaa 4 
large river Volga, or Wolga, whioh empties itself into it 
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Their fairest offspring from their boBomB torn, 
(A dreadful tribute !) ' loud imploring mourn.. 
Alas, in vain ! their offspring captive led. 
In Hagar's' eona' unhallow'd temples bred. 
To rapine train'd, arise & brutal host. 
The Christian terror, and the Tarkish boast. 

Tet sleep, ye powers of Europe, careless sleej^^^ 
To yon in vaiu your eastern brethren weep ; 
Yet, not in vain their woe-wrung tears shall aue, f 
Though small the Lnsiau realcQB, her legions few, ~ 
The guardian oft by Heav'n ordain'd before, ( 

The Lasian race shall guard Messiah's lore. 
When Heav'n decreed to crush the Moorish foe 
Heav'n gave the Lnsian apear to strike the blow. 
When Heav'n's own laws o'er Afric'a shorea were heard, 
The sacred shrines the Lusian heroes rear'd;' 
Nor shall their zeal in Asia's bounds expire, 
Asia, aubdu'd, shall fume with hallow'd fire. 
Wiien the red san the Lusian shore forsakes, 
And on the lap of deepest west* awatBs, 
O'er the wild plains, beneath unincens'd sldee 
The sun shall view the Lnsian altars rise. 
And, could new worlds by human step be trod. 
Those worlds should tremble at the Lusian nod.' 



s long 1 

id oiisftlry, kBOWD by 
lue name at JanisaBriea and Spahia, were thus aupparted. " The hoom 
of CbiistiBJia —and those tho moat completely furuiabed by uature — 

were taken in their ohilt' 

five jeaia, or ofteuer, as 
' MohammedanB. 

* O'er J/rWa ehom 
The tacred shrines the lAtiian lieraei nat'd.- 
8ee the note on book v. p, 137. 

'* Of deepest utesl. — Alludes to tlie diBOOTery and oooqaeat of the 
Brezila by the Portugueee. 

' The poet, having brought hia hornes to the shore of India, in- 
dalgea bimaelf with a rerieo of tbe iitate of tbc weatDrd and eaetem 
worlds; the latter of vbich ia now, by the laboui of hia heioea, 
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And now, their ensigns blazing o'er the tide. 
On India's shore the Lusian heroes ride. 
High to the fleecy clouds resplendent for 
Appear the regal towers of Malabar, 
Imperial Calient,' the lordlj seat 
Of the first monarch of the Indian state. 
Right to the port the valiant Ga.ua bends. 
With joyfnl shouts, a fleet of boats attends; 
Joyful, their nets they leave and finny prey. 
And, crowding round the Loaiana, point tiie way. 
A herald now, by Vasco's high command 
Sent to the monarch, treads the Indian strand ; 
The sacred staff be bears, in gold he shines, 
And tells his o£B.ce by majestic signs. 
As, to and fro, recumbent to the gale. 
The harvest waves along the yellow dale, 



reodered acc«Baib1e to tha former. The purposo of hia poem ii 
striotlj kept in view. Tbo west and the east he coneiders bb two grout 
empirea; the one of the true religion, the other of a folae. Tiia 

profeBBoiB of the true, dieunitcd and deatiDjiag ooe another ; the 
profeasors of the false oae, all combined to extirpate tliQ other. He 
npbraidB the profeaBora of the true religion for their vioea, particularly 
toi their diaunioo, and for deserting the iatereata of boly faith. His 
oonDtirmen, however, he boaats, Imve been its defenders and planlera, 
and, without the asaiatance of tbeir brother powera, will plant it ia 

" The Cruaaders," aooording to Voltaire, " were a band of vagabond 
thieves, wba bad agreed to ramble from tbe heart of Europe ia order 
to deaolata a countiy they had no right tD, and nmsaaoro, in cold 
blood, a venerable prince, more tbtiD fourecore years old, and his whole 
people, against whom they hod no pretence of complaint." 

To prove that the Cruaades were neither ao unjuatiSable, ao im- 

CDlitic, nor so unhappy in their consoquoncea aa auperllcial r«idera of 
iatory are aoouatoraed to regard them, would not bo diCSeult. 
Upon the whole, it will be found that the Portuguese poet tallu of 
the political reaaons of a Crusade with an aoeuracy in the philoBophy 
of history aa superior to that of Voltaire, as the poetical merit of the 
Lnaiad surpasses that of the Ecnriade. And the eritic in poetry muat 
allow, that, to eupposo the diacovery of Qama the completion of all 
tbe endeavours to overthrow the great enemies of the true religion, 
gives a dignity to the poom, and an importance to tbe hero, similar to 
tilat nhich Voltaire, ou the same aupposition, allows to the aubjeot of 
tho Joruaalem of Tasao. 

' Oalieat is the name of a liuiionB aea-port town in the province of 
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So, ronnd the herald press the wond'ring throng, 

Recumbent waving- as they ponr along, 

And much hie mftnly port and strange attire. 

And mnch his fair and ruddy hae admire : 

When, speeding throngh the crowd, with eager haste, 

And honest smiles, a son of Afric press'd : 

Enrapt with joy the wond'ring herald hears 

Caetilia's manly ton^e salute his ears/ 

" Wlat friendly angel from thy Tago'a shore 

Has led tbee hither ? " cries the joyful Moor. 

Then, hand in hand (the pledge of faith) conjoin'd — 

" Oh joy beyond the dream of hope to find, 

To hear a kindred voice," the Lnsian cried, 

" Beyond nnmeasur'd gulfs and seas uutried ; 

Untried, before our daring keels esplor'd 

Out fearless way ! Heav'n, what tempests roar'd, 

While, round the vast of Afric's eonthmoat land, 

Onr eastward bowsprits sought the Indian strand I " 

Amaz'd, o'erpower'd, the friendly stranger stood — 

" A path now open'd through the boundless flood ! 

The boi>e of ages, and the dread despair, 

Accomplish'd now, and conquer'd ! " — Stiff his hair 

Rose thrilling, while his lab'ring thoughts pursued 

The dreadful course by Gaua's fate subdued. 

Homeward, with gen'rous warmth o'erflow'd, he leads 

The Lnsian guest, and swift the feast succeeds ; 

The purple grape, and golden fruitage smile; 

And each choice viajid of the Indian soil 

Heap'd o'er the board, the master's zeal declare; 

The social feast the guest and master share : 



ThU U ftcoording to the truth nf liishiry. While the messenger sent 
oahore b; Qaua vas borne here end there, and carHed off his feet 
b; the throng, irho underetood not a. word of his language, he was 
acooBted in Bpanieh by a Moorish luorohant, a native of Tunis, who, 
eooording to OaoriuB, had been thii chief person with whom King 
Ferdinand bsd formurly oontractud fur militiLry stores. He proved 
himself an honest agect, and of iuSnite Borviae to Gaua ; he returned 
to Portugal, where, aceording to Faria, he died in (he Christian coui- 
muuioD. He was ntuued Mooz^do, 
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Tiie Bacred pledge of esistern faith ' apprOT'd, 

By wrath unalter'd, and by wrong nnmov'd. 

How, to the fleet the joyfnl herald hende, 

With earnest pace the Heav'n-aent friend attenda ; 

Now, down the river's Bweepy stream they glide. 

And now, their pinnace cnta the briny tide; 

The Moor, with transport sparkling in hia eyes, 

The well-known make of Oama's navy spies, 

The bending bowsprit, and the mast bo toll, 

The sides black, frowning aa a castle wall. 

The high-tower'd stem, the lordly nodding prore, 

And the broad standard slowly waviug o'er 

The anchor's moony ' fangs. The stiff he leaves, 

Brave Gama's deck his bounding step receives ; 

And, " Hail ! " he cries : in transport Gama spmng. 

And round his neck with friendly welcome hung; 

Enrapt, so distant o'er the dreadfnl main, 

To hear the music of the tongne of Spain. 

And now, beneath a painted shade of state. 

Beside the admiral, the stranger sat. 

Of India's clime, the natives, and the laws. 

What monarch sways them, what religion awes P 

Why from the tombs devoted to his sires 

The son BO far ? the valiant chief inqaires. 

In act to speak the stranger waves his hand, 

The joyful crew in silent wonder stand, 

Each gently pressing on, with greedy ear. 

As erst the bending forests stoop'd to bear 

' The eanred pledge of eoftem faiHi. — To eat togethar waa, and still 
is, in the east looked upon aa the inviolabla pledge of protection. As 
a Persian nobleman waa one day walking in bia ganien, a wretoh in 
the utmost terror proBtratcd MuiBiilf botoia him, and implored to be 
protected from the rage of a multitude irho were in pursuit of Mm, 
to take his life. The nobleman took a pesob, eat part of it, and gave 
the test to the fugitive, aaanring him of aafety. As they approached 
the house, they met a crowd nho carried the murdered corpae of the 
nobleman'a beloved son. The inct-naed populace demanded the 
meirderer, who rtood beside him, to be delivered to their fury. The 
fitthar, though overwhelmed with grief and anger, replied, "We have 
eaten together, and I will not betray him." He protected the 
murderer of bis son from tho fury of his domuatioa and neighbours, and 
in the night facilitated his escape. 

* i'.s. creBoent- shaped. — Ed. 
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In Bhodope,' when Orphet 

Deplor'd liis lost Euiydice m vain ; 

Whilo, with a mien that gen'roua friendship won 

From ev'ry heart, the etranger thus began : — 

" Your glorious deeds, ye Lnsiane, well I know. 
To neighb'ring earth the vital air I owe ; 
Tet — though my faith the Koran's lore revere ; 
So taught my siree ; my birth at proud Tangier, 
A hoBtile clime to Lisbon's awfnl name — 
I glow, enraptur'd, o'er the Lusian fame ; 
Proud though your nation's warlike glories sbine. 
These proudest honours yield, O chief, to thine; 
Beneath thy dread achievements low they fall, 
And India's shore, diacover'd, crowns them aU, 
Wou by yonr fame, by fond afiection sway'd, 
A friend I come, and offer friendship's aid. 
As, on my lips Castilia's language glows. 
So, from my tongue the speech of India flows : 
Mozaide my name, in India's court belov'd. 
For honest deeds (but time shall apeak) approj'd. 
When India's monarch greets hia court again, 
(For now the banquet on the tented plain : 
And sylvan chase his careless hours employ),* 
When India's mighty lord, with wond'ring joy. 
Shall hflil yon welcome on his spacious shore 
Through oceans never plough'd by keel before, 
Myself shall glad interpreter attend, 
Mine ev'ry office of the faithful friend. 
Ah ! but a stream, the labour of the oar, 
Divides my birthplace from your native shore ; 
On shores unknown, in distant worlds, how sweeb 
The kindred tongue, the kindred face, to greet 1 

' Jb Bhodope.— The beautiful fabla of the deecent of Orpheus t 
hell, for the recoveiy of his btloved wife, Enrydioe, will b© found i 
Virgil's Georgioa, bk. iv., lines iGOSO.— Ed. 
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^^^^1 Butih now Tnj jay; and SDcii, Hear'n, be yonra! 

^^^^f Tea, bounteous Heav'n your glad success secures. 

^^^^ Till now imperyions, Heav'n alone subdued 

r The various hoirors of tbe trackless flood ; 

h Heav'n sent you here for some great work divine, 

B And Heav'n inspires my breast your sacred toOs to jo^ 
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" Vast are the sborea of India's wealthful soil ; 
Southward sea-girt she forms a demi-isle : 
TTiH cavern'd olifia with dark-brow'd forests crown'd, 
Hemodian Taurus ^ frowns hor northern bound : 
From Caspia'a lake th' enormous mountain ' spreads, 
And, bending eastward, rears a thousand heads : 
Far to extremeat sea the ridgea thrown, 
By various names, through varioTis tribes are known ; 
Here down the waste of Tanms' rocky side 

o infant rivers pour the crystal tide, 
Indus the one, and one the Gangea nam'd. 
Darkly of old through distant nations fam'd: 
One eastward curving holds hie crooked way. 
One to the west gives his swoU'ri tide to stray: 
Declining southward many a land they lave, 
And, widely swelling, roll the sea-like wave, 
Till tbo twin offspring of the mountain sire 
Both in the Indian deep engulf'd expire ; 
Between these streams, fair amiling to the day, 
The Indian lands their wide domains display. 
And many a league, far to tbe south they bend. 
Prom the broad region where the rivers end, 
Till, where the shores to Ceylon's iale oppose, 
In conic form tbe Indian regions close. 
To various laws the various tribes incline. 
And various are the rites estoem'd divine : 
Some, as from Heav'n, receive the Koran's lore, 
Bome tbe dread monsters of the wild adore ; 



' Th' einMTKOiM BiDUniain.- — The Bimalaja range, whioh ii 
tinufttion of an immenau chain of mountaina giidliog the noTtbern 
TegioDB of the earth and known hjr varioua uumoB, as Caucaaiu, 
HemoduB, ParopamUsue, Iniaus, etc, and from I mans extended through 
Tartar; to the sea of Kameobatka. Not the range of m 



called in A.eia Miuor.— £il. 
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Some bond to wood and atone the prostrate head, 
And rear ttnhallow'd altars to the dead. 
By Ganges' banks, as wild traditions tell,' 
Of old tho tribes liv'd healthful by the smell j 
No food they knew, ench fragrant vapoara rose 
Rich from the flow'ry lawne where Ganges flows ! 
Here now the Delhiao, and the fierce Fathan, 
Feed their fair flocks ; and here, a heathen clan. 
Stem Dekhan'a Bona the fertile valleys till, 
A clan, whose hope to ahnn eternal ill, 
Whose troBt from ev'ry stain of guilt to save, 
Is fondly plac'd in Gangea' holy wave; ' 
H to' the stream the breathless corpse be giv'n 
They deem the spirit winga her way to heav'n. 
Here by the mouths, where bailow'd Ganges cnda, 
Bengala's beanteous Eden wide extends, 
UnrivaU'd smile her fair Inxnrious vales : 
And here Cambaya' spreads her palmy dales; 
A warlike realm, where stiU the martial race 
i'rom Poms,* fam'd of yore, their lineage trace. 
J^ftTBinga' here displays her spacious line, 
In native gold her sona and ruby shine : 
Alas, how vain I these gaudy sons of fear, 
Trembling, bow down before each hostOe spear. 
And now, behold ! " — and while he spoke he rose, 
Now, with extended arm, the prospect shows, — 

' A» wild iTadiiioni telL — FliDf, imposed upon by some Breel^ 
otho preteaded to have been ia India, telatce this iahle. — Tide Nnt. 
Hill lib. 12. 

• Ig fondly plae'd in Ganges' holy wave. — Almost all the Indian 
natioDB attribute to tbe Gauges the virtue of cleansing the soul from 
the stains of ain. They have sucb veneratioa for this river, that if 
any one in their preBencB were to throw any filth into the stream, 
an ioBtant death would punish his audacity. 

' Cambaya, the ancient Camanes of Ptolemy, gives name to the 
gulf of that name at the bead of which it is situated. It ia the 
principal seaport of Gaierat, — Ed. 

' Poruswas king of port of the Pnnjaub, and was conquered bj 
Aleiander the Great. — Ed. 

* Hartinga. — The laws of Narainga oblige the womi 
themselvos into the funeral pile, to be burnt with thi 
hunbanda An infallible secret to prevent the desire of widowhood. 
— CmBBA fiODl BlUTOS, Dso. i. 
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" Behold these mountein tops of v 
Blend their Hjni ridges with the Beecy akies : 
Nature's rniJe wall, against the fierce Canar^ 
They guard the fertile lawns of Malabar. 
Here, from the mountain to the Bnrgy mnin, 
Fair as a. garden, spreads the smiling plain : 
And lo, the empreaa of the Indian powers, 
Their lofty Calient, resplendent towers ; 
Hers ev'ry fragrance of the spicy shore, 
Hers ev'ry gem of ludia's conctlesB store; 
Great Samoreem, her lord's imperial style, 
The mighty lord of India's ntmoat Boil : 
To him the kings their duteous tribute pay. 
And, at his feet, confess their horrow'd sway. 
Yet higher tower'd the monarchs ancients boast, 
Of old one sov'roign ml'd the spaciona coast. 
A Totive train, who brought the Koran's lore, 
(What time great Perimal the sceptre bore), 
From blest Arabia's groves to India came; 
Life were their words, their eloqnence a flame 
Of holy Steal : fir'd by the powerful Btraiii, 
The lofty monarch joins the faithful train, 
And vows, at fair Medina's' shrine, to close 
His life's mild eve in prayer, aud sweet repose. 
Gifts he prepares to deck the prophet's tomb, 
The glowing labours of the Indian loom, 
Oriaaa's spices, and Golconda's gems; 
Yet, e'er the fleet th' Arabian ocean stems, 
Hi 8 final care his potent regions claim. 
Nor his the transport ot a, father's name : 
His servants, now, the regal purple wear. 
And, high enthron'd, the golden sceptres bear. 
Proud Cochim one, and one fair Chale sways, 
The spicy isle anoUier lord obeys ; 
Coulam and Cananoor's Inxurions fields. 
And Oranganore to varioas lords he yields. 
While these, and others thns the monarch grae'd, 
A noble youth his care unmindful pass'd : 

' The Conareati, who mhabit Ganoro, en the west coast o( India. 
—Ed. 

B being the biuial-plnoe at 
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Save Calient, a city poor and small, 

Though lordly now, no more remain 'd to fall : 

Griov'd to behold sneh merit thna repaid, 

The sapient youth the ' ting of kings ' ho made, 

And, hononr'd with the name, great Zamoreom, 

The lordly, titled boaet of power Bupreme. 

And now, great Perimal ' resigns his reign, 

The bliaafnl bowera of Paradise to gain: 

Before the gale his gaudy navy flies. 

And India sinks for ever from hie eyes. 

And soon to Calicut's commodiouB port 

The fleeta, deep-edging with the wave, resort: 

Wide o'er the shore extend the warlike piles, 

And all the landscape ronnd Inxnrions smiles. 

And now, her flag to ev'ry gale nnfarl'd. 

She towers, the empress of the eastern world : 

Such are the blessings sapient kings bestow, 

And from thy stream snch gifts, Commerce, flow. 

" From, that sage youth, wbo first reign'd 'king of kings, 
He now who sways the tribes of India springs. 
Various the tribes, aU led by fables vain. 
Their rites the dotage of the dreamful brain. 
All, save where Natare whispers mpd.eat.cg re, 

Naked, they blacken in the sultry ^r, _ _ ._ 

The haughty nobles and the vulgar race '^^ 

Never must join the conjugal embrace; 

Nor may the stripling, nor the blooming maid, 

(Oh, lost to joy, by cmel rites betray'd !) 

To spouse of other than their father's art. 

At Love's oonnnhial shrine unite the heart: 

Kor may their sons (the genina and the view 

Confin'd and fetter'd) other art pursue. 

Vile were the stain, and deep the foal disgrace, 

Should other tribe touch one of noble race ; 

A thousand rites, and washings o'er and o'er. 

Can scarce his tainted purity restore. 



' According to tradition, Pprimal, a aoverpign of India, embraced 
iBlamiBiD about BOO jeorB btf ore Gaka'b voyage, divided hia dominiDns 
into diffeceat kingdnniB, aiideiidedbieilajaaea hermit at Ueocn. — Sd. 
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Poleas' the lab'ring lower clans are nain'd 
By the proud Najres the noble rank is claim'd ; 
The toils of cnltnre, and o£ art they Bcorn, 
The wanior'e plumes their hanghty brows adorn j 
The Bhining falchion brandish'd in the right, 
Their left arm wields the target in the fight 
Of danger scornful, ever arm'd they stand 
Aroand the hing, n, stem barbarian band. 
Whate'er in India holds the sacred name 
Of piety or lore, the Brahmins claim : 
In wildest rituals, Tain and painful, lost, 
Bralima,^ their founder, as a god they boast.' 

' i.e. pariahs, outcasta, 

' Braftmn their founder ai a gad they baatt. — Antiquity has tallced 

mnoli, but knew liltle with certainty of the Brshmiua, and their 

giitoBophy. Forphyi; and others eeteem them the Bume as the 
jmnosophista of the GreekH, and divide them into severni Becta, the 
SamsnEei, the Oetrnanea, the PramDie, the QjrintiottB, eta. Brahma ia 
the head of the Hindn triad which coneiata of Brahma, Viehnu 
and SivB. — Ed. 

' Almoat innumerable, and sometinies as whimeically absurd as tbo 
" Arabian Nights' Bntei-tainments," are the holy legendu at India. The 
aooounta of the god Brahma, or Urimho, ore more viuious than those 
of any fable in the Grecian mythology. According to Father Bohoata, 
in his life of XaTier, the Brahmins hold, tliat tha Great God having a 
desire to become vielble, became man. In this state he produced three 
Bona, Mayso, Visnii, and Brahma ; the first, born of his month, the 
Bsoond, of his breast, tlia third, of his beUj. Being about to return to 
his invisibility, he assigned various dopartmonts to his three sons. To 
Brahma he gave the third heaven, with the superintendence of the 
rites of religion. Brahma having a desire for children, begat the 
Brahmins, who are the prieata of India, and who are believed by the 
other tribes to be a race of dcmi-gods, who have the blood nf heaven 
tunning in their veins. Other accounts say, that Brahma produced 
the priests from his head, the more ignoble tribes from his breast, 
thighs, and feet. 

According to the learned Eifcher'B ncoonnt of the thcol<^ ot the 
Brahmins, the solo and supreme god Vishnu, formed the secondary god 
Brahma, out of a flower that floated on the surface of the great deep 
before the creation. And afterwards, in reward of the virtue, fidelity, 
and gratitude of Brahma, gave bim powor to create the universe. 

Hesiod's genealogy of the gods, though refined upon bythe schools 
nf Pluto, is of the same class with the divine genealogies of the 
Brahmins. - 1'he Jewish fables, foolish questions and genealogies 
reproved fay Saint Paul (opist. TiL), were probably of this kind, for the 



Tolmudical leguuc 



t the 



I sprung up. Biiuih, or Dnder- 



■tanding, said the cnbolists, begat Kochmah, or Wisdom, eto., i 
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B their board requires ; 

laet oomee MihuA, the Kingdom, who begat SheJttnah, the Divine 
Presence. In the aarae maimer the Christian Oaostica, oi the sect of 
ValeatiDus, held their tMipuiia, and their thirty .^Iohb. Anqaiu and 
AuToan, they tell us, i.e. Profundity and Silenec. begat Baeua and 
TharOum, Mind and Truth ; these begat Ubueaa and Thardeadie, Word 
aud Life, and these jWerearo and Atarbarba, Man and Church. The 
other conjunotionB of their thirty .Sons arc of BimiJar ingenuity. The 
prevalence of the eame apirit of mythological allegory in Buch different 
uatione, affords the philosopher a worthy field for speculation. 

Almost as innumerable as theii legends are the dreadful penances 
to which the Hindus submit thomselTes for the espiation of sins. 
Some hold the trunamigration of souls, and of conseqnenee abstain 
from all animal food.' Yet, however austere in other respects, they 
freely abandon themselves to every species of debauchery, some of them 
esteeming the most unnatural abominations as the privilege of their 
sanctity. The cow they venerate as sacred. If a dying man can lay 
hold of a oon's tail, and expire with it in his hands, his sooi is sure to 
be parified, and perhaps will enjoy the signal favour to transmigrate 
into the body of one of those animals. The temples of India, which 
are numerous, are filled with innumerable idola of the most horrid 
flguroa. The Brahmins are allowed to eat nothing but what is cooked 
by themselves. Astrology ia their principal study ; yet, though they 
are mostly a despicable set of fortune-tellers, some of them are excellent 
moralists, and particularly incnlcate the comprehensive virtue of 
humanity, which is enforced by the opinion, that Divine beiogs often 
asstime the habit of mendicants, in order io distinguish the charitable 
from the inhuman. They have several traditions of the virtuoufl,on 
these happy trials, being translated into heaven ; the host designed 
incitement lo virtue, perhaps, which their religion contains. Besides 
the Brahmins, the principal sect of that vast region called India, thera 
are Beveral oUiers, who are divided and subdivided, according to in- 
numerable variations, in every province. In Cambaya, the BiuuanB, a 
sect who strictly abstain from all animal food, are numerous. 

The sacred boolcs of the Hindoos aro written in a dead language, 
the Sanakrit, which none but the Brahmins are allowed to study. Bo 
strict in this are they, says Mr. Dow, that only one Mussulman was 
ever instructed in it, and his knowledge was obtained by fraud. 
Mahummud Akbar, emperor of India, though bred n Mohammedan, 
Etadied several religions. In the Christian he was instructed by a 
Portuguese. But, flndiug that of the Hindoos inaccessible, he had 
reoourse to art. A boy named Feizi, was, as the orphan of a Brahmin, 
a Gontiun oppMrs la 
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Alone, in lewdness riotous and free, 

No sponsal ties withhold, and no degree : 

Lost to the heart-ties, to his neighbour's arms, 

The willing husband yields his spouse's charms : 

In unendear'd embraces free they blend ; 

Yet, but the husband's kindred may ascend 

The nuptial couch: alas, too blest, they know 

Nor jealousy's suspense, nor burning woe ; 

The bitter drops which oft from dear affection flow 

But, should my lips each wond'rous scene unfold, 

Which your glad eyes will soon amaz'd behold, 

Oh, long before the various tale could run, 

Deep in the west- would sink yon eastern sun. 

In few, all wealth from China to the Nile, 

All balsams, fruit, and gold on India's bosom smile." 

While thus, the Moor his faithful tale reveal'd. 
Wide o'er the coast the voice of Rumour swell'd ; 
As, first some upland vapour seems to float 
Small as the smoke of lonely shepherd cote. 
Soon o'er the dales the rolling darkness spreads, 
And wraps in hazy clouds the mountain heads. 
The leafless forest and the utmost lea ; 
And wide its black wings hover o'er the sea : 
The tear-dropp'd bough hangs weeping in the vale, 
Ajid distant navies rear the mist- wet sail. 
So, Fame increasing, loud and louder grew, 
And to the sylvan camp resounding flew : 
" A lordly band," she cries, " of warlike mien, 
Of face and garb in India never seen, 
Of tongue unknown, through gulfs undar'd before, 
Unknown their aim, have reach'd the Indian shore." 
To hail their chief the Indian lord prepares. 
And to the fleet he sends his banner'd Nayres : 
As to the bay the nobles press along. 
The wond'ring city pours th' unnumber'd throng. 

put under the care of one of the most eminent of these philosophers, 
and obtained full knowledge of their hidden religion. But the fraud 
being discovered, he was laid imder the restraint of an oath, and 
it does not appear that he ever communicated the knowledge thus 
acquired. 
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And now brave G-aha, and his splendid train. 

Himself adom'd in all the pride of Spain, 

In gilded barges slowly bend to shore, 

While to the lute the gentlj falling oar 

Now, breaks the surges of the briny tide. 

And now, the strokes the cold fresh stream divide. 

Pleas'd with the splendour of the Lnsian band, 

On every bank the crowded thousands stand. 

Begirt with high-plum'd nobles, by the flood 

The first great minister of India stood. 

The Catual ^ his name in India's tongue : 

To Gama swift the lordly regent sprung ; 

His open arms the valiant chief enfold. 

And now he lands him on the shore of gold : 

With pomp unwonted India's nobles greet 

The fearless heroes of the warlike fleet. 

A couch on shoulders borne, in India's mode, 

(With gold the canopy and purple glow'd), 

Ileceives the Lusian captain ; equal rides 

The lordly catual, and onward guides, 

While Gama's train, and thousands of the throng 

Of India's sons, encircling, pour along. 

To hold discourse in various tongues they try ; 

In vain ; the accents unremember'd die. 

Instant as utter'd. Thus, on Babel's plain 

Each builder heard his mate, and heard in vain. 

Gama the while, and India's second lord. 

Hold glad responses, as the various word 

The faithful Moor unfolds. The city gate 

They pass'd, and onward, tower'd in sumptuous stat«, 

Before them now the sacred temple rose ; 

The portals wide the sculptured shrines disclose. 

The chiefs advance, and, enter'd now, behold 

The gods of wood, cold stone, and shining gold ; 

Various of figure, and of various face, 

As the foul demon will'd the likeness base. 

Taught to behold the rays of godhead shine 

Fair imaged in the human face divine, 

> Eotw&l, the chief officer of police in a town. — ^Fobbes' Hinduetani 
Dictionary. 

P 
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With aacred horror thrill'd, the Lnsians vlew'd 
The monster forms, Chim.era-like, and rndo.' 
Here, spreading horns a human visage bore. 
So, frown'd Btem Jovo in Lybia'a fane of yore. 
One body here two varioua facee rear'd; 
So, ancient Janns o'er his shrine nppear'd. 
A hnndred arniB another brandiah'd wide ; 
So, Titan's son' the race of heaven defied. 
And here, a dog bis snarling tasks display'd ; 
Annbia, thus in Memphis' liallow'd shade 
Grinn'd horrible. With vile prostrations low ■ 
Before these shrines the blinded Indiana bow.*^ 
And now, again the aplendid pomp proceeda [ 
To India's lord the haughty regent leads. 
To view the gloriona leader of the fleet 
Increasing thousands swell o'er every street; 

' The monger forms, Chimera-like, and mde. — Chlmen 
slain bj Bellerophon. 

" First, dire Chimera's conquest was enjoin'd, 

A mingled monster of no mortal kind ; 

Behind, a dragon's fiery tail waa spread, 

A goat's rough body bore a lioa'a head ; 

Hec pitchy nostrils flaky flamea Mpire, 

Hei gapiDg throat emits infernal tiro." 

Poph'h n. tL' I 
So Titan'f son.— Briareiu. 
' Sefore these ahrinei the blinded Indtant lovi. — In thia iiiBlaDoe, 
CamoeQa has, with great art, deviated from the truth of history. As it 
was the great purpose of hia hera to propagate the law of heaven 
in the East, it would iiave been highly absurd to have ropreaented 
Oaha ami Ua attendants oa on their knees in a pagau temple. This, 
however, was the caae. " Gama, who hod been told," eay« OmitVM, 
"tiiat there were many Cbiistiana in India, conjoctunid that the 
temple, to wliich the catual led him, was a Christiaa ohureh. At 
their entrance they were met by four priesta, who seemed to moke 
oroaHeson their foreheada. The walla were painted with many images. 
Id the middle was a little round chapel, in the wall of whioh, opposite 
to the entrance, stood an image which could hardly be discovered. 
The four priosts ascending, some entered the chapel by a little brass 
door, and pointing to the benighted image, cried aloud, 'Mary, Mary I* 
The catual and bis attendanta prostrated themselves on the groimd. 
while the Lusians on their bended kneea adored the blBssad virgin." 
Thus Oaoriua. Another writer says, that a Portnenese, having some 
doabt, exclaimed, "If this be the devil's image, I however wo nhip 
God." "^^ 
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High o'er the roofa the atmggling youths aecenci, 
The hoary fathers o'er the portals bend, 
The windowa sparkle with the glowing blaze 
Of female eyfis, and mingling diamond's rays. 
And now, the train with solemn state and slow. 
Approach the royal gate, through many a row 
Of fragrant wood-walks, and of balmy bowers. 
Radiant with fruitage, ever gny with flowers. 
Spacioaa the dome its pillar'd grandeur spread. 
Nor to the burning day high tower'd the head ; 
The citron groves around the windows glow'd. 
And branching palms their grateful shade bestow'd ; 
The mellow light a pleasing radiance oast ; 
The marble walls Dtedalian sculpture grac'd 
Here India's fat*,' from darkest times of old, 
The wondrous artist on the stone euroU'd ; 

' Hera Indians fate, — The desoriptioD of the pttlaM of tbeiftniorim, 
situated among aromatio groves, is according tofiiatory ; the einbeJieh- 
ment of the (vbJIb is iu itaitatiou of Virgil's description o( the palaoe 
of King Latinufl ; — 

m KuMiTM ivluninu, 



-iaing wood. 



Tecttim aagaittim, ingent, centi 

Urbe/vit lumma, ela. 
" The palaoe built by Plons, ynst 
Bui)poTted by a hnniirod pillare 
Aud round encompafis'd with a . „ 
The pile o'erlonk'd the town, and drew ths eight. 
Surprised, at onoe, with reverenoo aud delight. .... 
Above the partal, oarv'd iu cedar wood, 
Placed In theii ranks their godlike grandsiieg stood. 
Old Saturn, with his crooked scythe ou high ; 
And ItaluH, that led the colony : 
And anciont Janus with his donble tiuM, 
And bunch of kejs, the porter of the place. 
There stood SohiDDa, planter of the vines, "| 

On a, short pruniog-hook his head reclines ; | 

And studionslr surveys his geo'cous winee, J 

Then warlike kings who For Uicir country fonght. 
And honourable wounds from battlo broughi 
Around the posts hung belmeCa, darts, and spears ; '^ 

And captive chariots, axes, shields, iind bars ; 
And broken bcaifcs of shipa, the trophies of their wars. J 
Above the rest, as chief of at] the band 
Was Kens plac'd, a buckler in his hand; 
His other wav'd b long divining wand. 

Girt in his Gabin gown the haro sato " 

DnvDEK, Ma. -si 
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Here, o'er the meadowB, by Hydaspes' stream, 

In fair arraj the marshall'd legions seem : 

A youth of gleefnl eye tho squadrons led. 

Smooth waa his cheek, and glow'd with pareat red; 

Aronnd his spear the ourling Tine-loaves wav'd ; 

And, by a streanolet of the river lav'd. 

Behind her founder, Kysa's waJla were rear'd; ^ 

So breathing life the ruddy god appear'd. 

Had Semele beheld the smiling boy,' 

The mother's heart had proudly heav'd with joy, 

Unnumber'd here, were seen th' Assyrian throng. 

That drank wliole rivers aa they march'd along r 

Each eye seem'd earnest on their warrior qneen,' 

High was her port, and furious was her mien ; 

Her valour only equali'd by her inst ; 

Faat by her side her courser paw'd the dnat, 

Her son's vile rival ; reeking to the plain 

Fell the hot sweat-drops as be champ'd the rein. 

And here display'd, most glorions to behold, 

The Grecian banners, op'ning many a fold, 

Seem'd tTSmbling on the galo ; at distance far 

The Ganges lav'd the wide-extended war. 

Here, the blue marble gives the helmets' gleam ; 

Here, from the cuirass shoots the golden beam. 

A prond-eyed yonth, with palms nnnnmber'd gay. 

Of the bold veterans led the brown array ; 

Scornful of mortal birth enshrin'd he rode, 

CaU'd Jove his father,* and assnm'd the god. 



' Sehind her /otrnder Nyia't fmlli teen nar'd 

The Ganges iav'd Ote inide-exlstidad mar. — 

lerspective msiiiiier o! the beautiful desoriptiont ti 



' Mad Semele beheld the trmiling boij.—The Thetan Bacchus, to 
vihom the Oreek fabulista seoribed the Indian expedition of BeBoatrU, 
king of Egypt. 

' SeuiitumLB. 

* CaU'd Jobs Am father. — The bon-mot of Olympiaa on this pre- 
tension of her son Aleiander, was admired by tie ancients. " This 
hot-headed youth, foreooth, cannot be at test unleaa he embroil me id 
e. quarrel with Jimo."— Qdiht. Ooac. 
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While danntleaa Gama and his train Bnrvey'd 
The scnlptnr'd walls, the lofty regent said : 
" For nobler ware than these yon wond'ring aee 
That ample epaco th' eternal fatee decree : 
Sacred to these th' nnpictnr'd wall remains. 
Unconscious yet of Tanqniah'd India's oUains. 
Assnr'd we know the awfnl day shall come, 
Big with tremendona fate, and India's doom. 
The aona of Brahma, by the god their aire 
Taught to illnme the dread divining fire. 
From the drear mansions of the dark abodee 
Awake the dead, or call th' infernal gods ; 
Then, round the flatae, while glimm'ring ghastly bine. 
Behold the fntnre scene arise to view. 
The Bona of Brahma, in the magic hour, 
Beheld the foreign foe tremendona lower ; 
Unknown their tongue, their face, and strange attire, 
And their bold eye-balls bnrn'd with warlike ire : 
They saw the chief o'er prostrate India rear 
The glitt'ring terrors of his awfal apear. 
But, swift behind these winfry daye of woe 
A spring of joy arose in. liveliest glow, 
Snch gentle manners, leagued with wisdom, reign'd 
In the dread victors, and their rage restrain'd. 
Beneath their sway majestic, wise, and mild. 
Proud of her victors' laws, thrice happier India amii'd. 
So, to the prophets of the Brahmin train 
The visions rose, that never rose in rain." 

The regent ceaa'd ; and now, with solemn pace, 
The chiefs approach the regal hall of grace. 
The tap'stried walls with gold were pictor'd o'er, 
And flow'ry velvet spread the marble floor.* 
In all the grandeur of the Indian state. 
High on a blazing conch, the moniirch sat. 
With starry gems the pnrple cortaina shin'd. 
And ruby flowers and golden foliage twin'd 



AawidiDg to Owviui. 
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Around the silver pillars r high o'er head 
The golden canopy its radiance shed : 
Of cloth of gold the sov'reign'a mantle ahone. 
And, his high turban flam'd with preciona atone 
Sublime and awfnl was his sapient mien, 
Lordly bis posture, and hia brow aerene. 
A boary sire, Bnbmiaa on bended knee, 
(Low bow'd hia head), in India's Ininty, 
A leaf,^ all fragrance to the glowing taate. 
Before the king each httle while replac'd. 
The patriarch Brahmin (soft and slow he rose), 
Advancing now, to lordly G&M& bowa, 
And loads him to the throne ; in silent atate 
The monarch's nod asaigns the captain's seat ; 
The Lnsian train in hnmbler distance stand ; 
Silent, the monarch eyea the foreign band 
With awfuj mien ; when valiant Gama broke 
The solemn panse, and thus majestic apoke : — 

" From where the crimson ann of ev'ning lavea 
His biasing chariofc in the western warea, 
I come, the herald of a mighty king, 
And, holy vOwa of laating friendship bring 
To thee, O monarch, for resounding Fame 
Far to the west has borne thy princely name ; 
All India'a Bov'reign thou ! Nor deem I aue. 
Great aa thou art, the humble suppliant'a due. 
Whate'er from weatem Tagus to the Nile, 
Inapires the monarch'a wish, the merchant'a toil, 
From where the north-star gleams o'er seas of frost. 
To Ethiopia's utmoat burning coaat, 
Whate'er the aea, whate'er the land beatowa. 
In my great monarch'a realm unbounded flows. 
Ploas'd thy high grandeur and renown to heap, 
My aov'reign offers friendship's bands sincere : 
Mutnal he asks them, naked of diaguiae, 
Then, every bounty of the amiling akiea 
Showet'd on his shore and thine, in mutual flow, 
Shall joyful Commerce an each ahore bestow. 

' A foo/.— The BeteL 
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Our might in war, what vauqniah'd nationa fell 
Beneath our apear, let trembling Afric tell ; 
Survey my floating towers, and let thine ear. 
Dread as it roars, our battle-thander hear. 
If friendship then thy honeat wish explore, 
That dreadful thunder on thy foee ahall roar. 
Our bann era" o'er the crimaon field shall sweep, 
And our tall navies ride the foamy deep. 
Tin not a foe against thy laud ahall rear 
Th' invading bowsprit, or the hostile spear : 
My king, fcby hrpther, thna thy wars shall join, 
The glory his, the gainful harvest thine." 

Brave Gama spake ; the pagan king replies, 
" Prom lands which now behold the morning rise. 
While eve's dim clondfl the Indian aky enfold, 
Glorious to ub an offer'd league we hold. 
Tot shall our will in ailepce rest unknown, 
Till what your land, and who the king yon own, 
Our council deeply weigh. Let joy the while. 
And the glad feast, the fleeting hours beguile. 
Ah ! to the wearied mariner, long toss'd 
O'er briny waves, how sweet the loog-songht coab't I 
The night now darkens ; on the friendly shore 
Let soft repose your weuried strength restore, 
Aaanr'd an answer from our lips to bear. 
Which, not displeas'd, your sov'reign lord shall hear. 
Moi-e now we add not," ' "From the hall of state 
Withdrawn, they now approach the regent's gate j 
The sumptuoua banqaet glows ; all India's pride 
Heap'd on the board the royal feast supplied. 
Now, o'er the dew-dropa of the eastern lawn 
Oleam'd the pole radiance of the star of dawn, 
The valiant Gama on his couch rcpos'd. 
And balmy rest each Lusian eye-lid clos'd : 
When the high catual, watchful to fulfil 
The cautious mandates of his sov'reign's will, 
In secret converae with the Moor retires ; 
And, earnest, much of Luans' sons inquires ; 
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What laws, what holy ritea, what mouftrch sway'd 
The warlike race ? Whea thua the just Mozaide :— 

" The land from whence these warriora well I know, 
(To neighb'ring oarth my haplosa birth I owe) 
IllustriQua Spain, along whose western shores 
Grey-dappled eve the dying twilight pours. — ■ ' 
A wondrona prophet gave their holy lore. 
The godlike seer a virgin mother bore, 
Th' Eternal Spirit on the hitman race 
(So be they taught) bostow'd snch awfol grace. 
In war nnmatch d, they rear the trophied crest : 
What terrors oft have thrill'd my infant breast' 
When their brave deeds my wond'ring fathers told ; 
How from the lawna, where, crystalline and cold, 
The Guadiana roUa his munn'ring tide. 
And those where, pnrple by the Tago'a aide. 
The length'ning vineyards glisten o'er the field. 
Their warlike sires my routed sires expell'd : 
Nor pans'd their rage ; the fnrious seas they brav'd. 
Nor loftieet walls, nop eaatled motrntaina saved ; 
!Roiind Afric's thonB&nd bays their naviea rode. 
And their proud armies o'er our armiea trod. 
Nor less, let Spain through all her kingdoms own, 
O'er other foes their dauntless valoar shone; 
Let G-aul confess, her mountain-ramparts wild, 
Nature in vain the boar Pyreniana pil'd. 
No foreign lance could e'er their rage restrain, 
Unconquer'd still the warrior race remain. 
More wonld yon hear, secure yonr care may trust 
The answer of their lips, so nobly just, 

' What UrniTt o/t havs thrilTd my in/ant traorf.— The enthui 

with which Monzuida. a. Moor, talks of tiie Portuguese, may perluqw 
to Bomo appeni unDaturol. CanioeoB seema to be aware of this by 
giTicg a rottaon lot that enthusiasm in the flrat speeolv of Hoaiaido to 

Heaifn lent you here/or lome great leorl divine. 

And Seav'ti iiiaptrei my braaii your nKTed toiU to join. 

And, that tbia Mocir did cauceive a great aflection to Oaua, whoss 
leligion he embraced, and to whom he proved of tha ntmoat laivioe, la 
according to the truth of history. " — 
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ConHcioBB of inward worth, of maimera plain, 
Their manlj souls the gilded lie diadain. 
Then, let thine eyea their lordly might admire. 
And mark the thunder of their arnia of fire : 
The shore, with trembling, hears the dreadful sound, 
And rampir'd walla lie smoking on the ground. 
Speed to the fleet ; their arts, their prudence weigh. 
How wise in peace, in. war how dread, survey." 

With keen deaire the craftful pagan burn'd 
Soon as the mom in orient blaze return 'd. 
To yiew the fleet his splendid train prep&res ; 
And now, attended by the lordly Nay rea. 
The shore they cover, now the oarsmen sweep 
The foamy surface of the azure deep : 
And now, brave Pauliis gives the friendly hand, 
And high on GAMi's lofty deck they stand. 
Bright to the day the parpie sail-cloths glow, 
Wide to the'gale the silken enaigna flow ; 
The pictur'd flags display the warlike strife j 
Bold aeem the heroes, aa inspired by life. 
Here, arm to arm, the single combat strains, 
Here, burns the combat on the tent«d plains 
General and fierce ; the meeting lances thmat, 
And the black blood seems smoking on the dust. 
With earnest eyes the woad'ring regent views 
The pictur'd warriora, and tboir history sues. 
But now the ruddy jnice, by Noah foand,' 
In foaming gobleta circled swiftly round, 

And o'er the deck awift rose the festive board ; , 

Tet, aniiling oft, rcfi-ains the Indian lord : 
His faith forbade with other tribe to join 
The sacred meal, esteeni'd a rite divine.* 

' The ruddy juiee by Nook found.— Qea. ix. 2(L " And Noah 
bogan to be an hneboadnian, and he planted a viaeyard, and he diank 
of the wine," etc 

' Sis faith for^de loiiA other bribe to join 

The aaered meal, e»leem'd a rile dimns. — 

The opinion ot tha saocedUBSH of the table ib verj anoient in the Ewt. 

It ii plainly to be diHcovored in the liistory of Abiuliam. Wben 

Melohizedek, a Mag and priest, blessed Abntham, it ia aaid, " And he 
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In bold vibrations, thrilling on the ear, 
The battle eonnds the Luaian trumpets rear ; 
Lond bui'st the thunders of the arms of fire, 
Slow round the Bails tho clouds of smoke aspire, 
And rolling their dart volnmcB o'er the day 
The Lusian war, in dreadful pomp, display. 
In deepest thought the careful regent weigh'd 
The pomp and power at Gama's nod hewray'd ; 
Yet, seem'd alone in wonder to behold 
The glorious heroes, and the wars half told 
In ailent poesy. — Swift from tho board 
High crown'd with wine, uprose the Indian lord ; 
Both the bold Gamas, and their gon'rous peer, 
The brave Coello, rose, prepar'd to hear 
Or, ever courteous, give the meet reply : 
Kx'd and inqniring was the regent's eye : 
The warlike image of a hoary sire. 
Whose name shall live till earth and time expire, 
Hia wonder fix'd, and more than human glow'd 
The hero's look ; hia robes of Grecian mode ; 
A bongh. Ma ensign, ie hia right he wav'd, 
A leafy bough. — But I, fond man depraved 1 
Where would I speed, as madd'ning in a dream, 
Without your aid, ye Nymphs of Tago'a stream ! 
Or yours, ye Dryads of Mondego's bowers ! 
Without your aid how vain my wearied powers ! 
Long yet, and various lies my arduous way 
Through low'ring tempeata and a boundless sea. 

brought forth bread and vine and he bleBsed him." — Gen. xi 
patriarchs ontj drank wine, aouording to Dr. Stukely, on theii n 
Boleinn festiTola, when they wore Baid to r^oiee before the Lord. Other 
cuatotuB of tho Hindoos are mentioned by Camoens In this book. If a 
uoble should touoh a, pereon of auother tribe — 

A iheutand rtiei, and tca^iiigi o'er and o'er. 

Can Karce hU tainted puriiy rettore, 
Nothlug, Bays Osoriua, bnt the death of tbe unhappy oamraoner oan 
wipe off tbe pollution. Yet vre are told by the sauie author, that 
Hindoo nobihty eaonot be forfeited, or even tarnisbed by the biueat 
and greatest of orimcs ; not oan one of moan birth become great or 
noble by the moat illuatriauB actions The noblemen, says the same 
writer, adopt the children of their aieteis, ealeumiog there can be no 
other certainty of the rolatiooship of theii helra. 
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Oh then, propitions hear yonr son implore. 

And guide my vessel to the happy ehore. 

Ah ! see how long what perilous daya, what woes ] 

On many a, foreign eoaat around me rose, j 

Afl, dragg'd by fortune's chariot-wheels along, 1 

I sooth'd my Borrows with the warlike song : ' J 

Wide ocean's horrors length'ning now around, ~" 

And, now niy footsteps trod the hostile ground ; 

Tet, mid each danger of tnmnltnona war 

Your Lneian heroes ever claim'd my care ; 

As Canace* of old, ere self- destroy 'd, 

One hand the pen, and one the sword empluy'd, 

Degraded now, by poverty abhorr'd. 

The guest dependent at the lordling's board : 

Now blest with all the wealth fond hope could crave, 

Soon I beheld that wealth beneath the wave 

For ever lost ; ' myself eacap'd alone, 

On the wild shore all friendless, hopeless, thrown ; 

My life, like Jndah'a heaven-doom'd king of yore,* 

By miracle prolong'd; yet not the more 

To end my Borrows : woea sacceeJing woes 

Belied my earnest hopes of sweet repose : 

In place of bays around my brows to shed 

Their sacred honoui-a, o'er my destin'd head 

Foul Calumny proclaim'd the fraudEul tale. 

And left me monrning in a dreary jail.° 

' The marlike eong. — Though Camoena bogira his Luflind in Por- 
tugal, almost tbe whole of it waa writfeti nhile on the ooeao, while 
iu A&ioa, and in India. — See his Life. 

' A> Caniwe,— Daughter of EoIub. Her father, having thrown her 
ineeataona child to the dega, seut her a swonl, with which ehe slew 
heraelf. In Ovid she writes an epistle to her hosbaail-brotheri where 
£ba thus desaribea heieelf ; — 

DexlTa le«ei ealamum, driciam tenet altera /errvia. 
' So(yn Itxlteld Umi wealth benBoUi the tone 
For ever tort.— 
See the lAle of Camoena. 

' My li/e.Uie Judah'g Seaven-dama'd king of yore. — Hczekiah. — Sou 



' And left me mourning f, 
pMftgraph fioai — 

Ve^adtd n 




a dreary jaU.—Tbia, and the whole 
In/ pvoertji abhorr'd. 
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Such was the meed, alas ! on me bestow'd, 
Bestow'd by those tor whom my numbera glow'd, 
By those who to my toils their laurel honours ow' " 

Ye gentle nymphs of Tagu'a rosy bowers, 
Ah, see what lettLT'd patron-lorda are yours I 
Dull as the herds that graze their flow'ty dales, 
To them in vain the injnr'd n 
No foHt'ring caro their barb'rous hands bestow, 
Though to the muae their fairest fame they owe. 
Ah, cold may prove the future priest of fame 
Taught by my fate : yet, will I not diaclaim 
Your smiles, ye muses of Mondego'a shade ; 
Be stUI my dearest joy your happy aid I 
And hear my vow ; Nor king, uor loftiest p 
Shall e'er from me the song of flatt'ry hear ; 
Nor crafty tyrant, who in office reigns, 
Smiles on his king, and binds the iand in chamar 
His king's worst foe : nor he whose raging ire, 
And raging wants, to shupe his course, conspire i 
True to the clamours of the blinded crowd. 
Their changeful Proteus, insolent and loud : 
Nor he whose honest mien secures applause, 
Grave though he seem, and father of the laws, 
Who, but half -patriot, niggardly denies 
Each other's merit, and withholds the prize : 
Who spurns the muse,' nor feels the raptnr'd strain, 
Useless by him esteem'd, and idly vain : 

■lludeB to biB fortunes iu India. The latter ciccomstiLuce relotei 
partiauliicly Ui the base aod inlmman treatment he n««ived on his 
rotom to Goo, after his imhappj shipwreok. — See Ms Life. 

' Who ipumi the mBse. — Similaritj of condition has prodnced 
slmilBrity of sentiraeiit iu Camocne nod Speaeer. Each woe the 
oruament ol his country and hie age, and each was cruelly noglecled 






power, who, in truth, were incapable to judge <rf their 
to relish their writings. Wo have seen several of the 
of Gamoens on the b^baroue nobility of Portugal T hp 
nploiots of Kpenaer will ebow, that neglect of genius, h" 
lot confined to Cho court of Lisbon : — 



Of such aa first w 
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For him, for these, no -wreath my hand shal! tn 
On other brows th' immortal rajs shaO shine : 
He who the path of hononr ever trod, 
Trne to his king, his conntry, and his God, 
On hia blest head mj h&nds shall fix the crown 
Wove of the deathless laurels of ri 



And now, brood spreadiag like an aged tree, 

Let none Bhoot np that nigh them planted be. 

O let not those of nhom the mnae is Hcom'd, 

Alivo or dead bo bj iho mose adom'd. " 

BuiNS or TiHE. 
It ia thought Lord Burleigh, Mho withheld the bnunty intended b; 
Queen Elizabeth, ia hero meaut. But he is more ctearlj atigmntiled 
in these remarkable lineB. where the mieery of dependence on oourl 
tkvour ia painted in colonre which mnat recal aeveral Btrokes of tbs 
Luaittd to the mind of the reader : — 

"Full little knoweet then that hast not tried, 
What hetl it is, in suing long to bide ; 
To lose good dnys, that might he batter apent. 
To vaate long nights in pensive discontent : 
To ipeed tOMjaj, to be put back to-morrow, 
To feed Ott libp^, to pine with fear and ibttav i 
To hSiVe thy princese' grace, yet want her peOM' ; 
To have thy asVing, yet wait many years . 
To iret thy soul with aros^ij and with oorea, 
To eat thy heart thro' pomfortleea despairs ; 
To fewn, to oronch, to wait, to ride, to run, 
To apend, to give, to waut, to be undone." 

MOTBEB HUBBGBd'B TALB. 

Those lines exasperated still more the inelegant, illiberal Burleigh. 
80 true is the obscrvatinn of Mr. Uughea, that, " even the aighs of a 
misenble man are aiHnetimea reseated ne an affront by him that ia the 
oocafiion of them." 



) or THE SEVENTH I 




THE ARGUMENT. 



The betooii^^H 



Deacription of the pictnreB, given by Paulus. 
Fortugul, troia Luane, ona of the oompanioiiB of Bucchuii (who gi 
bis UELme to Fortagal), and Uljsaes, tho foimdei of Liabon, down to 
Don Pedro and Don Heoriqae (Henry), the conquerors of Ceuta, are 
alt repreeented in the portraits of Gama, and are oharaotetiaied by 
appropriate yereea. Meanwhile the zainorim haa recoiirae to. the 
oiaclea of hie fatso gods, who make him acqaainted with the fiitare 
dominion of the Fortugaeae OTcr India, and the couae^nent rnin of 
bia empire. The Mohammedan Arabs conspire against the Fortugaese- 
The zaraorim qneationa (he truth of Gama's atatcment, and ctiaiges 
him with being captain of a bojwj of pirates. Qama ia ohligod to 
giyo np to the Indians the whole of his merohandisa aa ransom, 
when he obtains perroisaion to re-embark. He aeizes aevcrot met- 
ohants of Calicut, whom he detaine on board bia ship as hostages for 
his two fhctors, who were on land to aell bis raeichandiat!. Ho nfler- 
warda tibara(«B thonativea, whom ho exobangea for bia two companions. 
In Miokle's translation this portion of the original is omitted, and ilka 
f^toia are releaaed in conaequenoe of a viclory gained by Oama. "^^ 

TTTITH eye tinmov'd the silent Catoal ' view'd 

VV The pictur'd sire' with seeming life endu'd; 
A verdant vine-bongh waving in his right, 
Smooth flow'd his sweepy beard of glosay white, 
When thna, as swift the Moor unfolds the word, 
The valiant Paulas to the Indian lord : — 

"Bold thongh these figares 
Those godlike heroes shin'd ii 
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In that Lnar sire, of mien serene, aiigust, 

Loans behold, no robber-chief itnjnst; 

Hia clnater'd bough — the aamo which Bacchus bore' — 

He waves, the emblem of hia care of yore ; 

The friend of savage man, to Bacchus dear, 

The son of Bacchus, or the bold compeer. 

What time his yellow locks with vine-leaves cnrl'd, 

The youthful god subdued the savage world. 

Bade vineyards glisten o'er the dreary waste, 

And hamaniz'd the nations as he pass'd. 

Lnens, the lov'd companion of the god. 

In Spain's fair bosom 6s'd his last abode. 

Our kingdom founded, and illustrious reign'd 

In those fair lawns, the bless'd ElyBinm feign'd,' 

' ffis rfiurfer'd bough, Ihs same tchich SacehHt bore. — Catnoena 
immediately beforu, and in tlio foimf^r book, chUb tho oneign of Lubub 
B boagb ; here ho culls it the green thynua of BaochuB : — 

verile Tyreo /oi de Bacea uiado. 
The thyfana, hDwever, was a javelin twiated witli ivy-leai 

the aaciiflces of Bacchua : 

' Jn tlwiB fair laiims the Uesi'd Myiium feigit'd. — In thia 
ma author haa the authorit; of Stralra, a foundation sufficient for a 

Ci. Nor are there wantiog aeveral Spanish writera, particutarlj 
boBA, vho Beriouel; affirm that Homer drew the fine desoriptioD of 
Glysium, iu hia fourth Odjsaef, from the beantiful valleys of Spain, 
where, in one of hia voyages, they say, he arrived. Egypt, however, 
■eema to have s better title to this honour. The fable of Charon, 
and the judges of hell, are evidently bormwed from the Egyptian 
rites of huiial, and are older than Homer. Afl^r a ferryman had 
oonvejed the corpse over a lalie, certain judges eiamined the life 
of the deceased, piirticnlarly his claim to (he virtue of loyalty, end, 
according to the report, decreed or refuBcd the honours of sepelture. 
The place of the cataODmba, according to Diodonia Sioulus, -was 
BUrroundod with deep canals, beautiful meadows, and a wildemeaa of 
groves. It is uDiversEilly known that the greatest part of the Grecian 
fables were fabricated from the cuatomB aud apiniona of Egypt, 
Beveial other nationa have alao olaimed the honour of affording the 
idea of the fields of the bleaaed. Even the Scotch challenge it 
Many Grecian fables, aaya an author of that country, are evidently 
founded on the reports of the Phosnioian sailora. That these 
navigators traded lo the oooats of Britain ia certain. In the middle of 
summer, the season when the anoieuts performed their voyages, ihr 
about six weeks there ib no night over the Orkney lalanda ; the disk 
of the aan, during that time, scarcely sinking below the berizon. Thia 
appearance, together with the caloi which usually prevaili 
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'■ And wlio this awful chief ? " aloud exclaims 
The wond'ring regent. " O'er the field he flames 
In dazzling steel ; whei'e'er he bends Lis conrae 
The battle sinks beneath his headlong' force : 
Against his troops, though fow, the num'rous foes 
In vain their spears and towVy walls oppose. 
With smoking blood his armonr sprinkled o'er, 
High to the knees bis conrser paws in gore : 
O'er crowns and blood-stain'd ensigns scatter'd ronT 
He ridea; hia courser's brazen hoofs resonnd." 
"In that great chief," the second Gama cries, 
"The first Alonzo' strikes thy wond'ring eyes. 
From Lusub' realm the pagan Moors he drove ; 
Heav'ii, whom he lov'd, bestow'd on him such love. 
Beneath him, bleeding of its mortal wound, 
The Moorish strength lay prostrate on the grannd. 
IfoP Amnion's son, nor greater Jnlins dar'd 
With troops BO few, with hosts bo num'rous warr'd ; 
Nor less shall Fame the subject heroes own r 
Behold that hoary warrior's ragefnl frown 1 
On his young pupil's flight' hia bupoing eyes 
Bb darta, and, ' Turn, thy flying host,' he cries, 
'Batik to the field 1 ' The yet'ran and the boy 
Back to the field exult with fnrioua joy: 
Their ranks mow'd down, the boastful foe recedes. 
The vanqnish'd trinmph, and the victor bleeds. 
Again, that mirror of nnshaken faith, 
Egaz behold, a chief self-doom'd to death.' 



' The finl Aloato. — King of Portugal. 

' Oh fije yowTig pupii's Jiight. — " Some, indeed moat, writera any, 
that the queen advancing with her army tonords Giiimeraez, the 
king, without waiting till bis governor joined him, engaged them 
and waH routed: but that afteiirardB the remains of his aixay, l>eiiig 
joiaed b; the truopa under the command of Egaz Munilz, engaged the 
BHnj of the queen a eeooad timo, and gained a complete riotory." — 
Ckit. Hist. 

• Egai behoid, a chief eelf-doom'd ta death. — See the same story, in 
bk. iii, p. 71. Though hiBtory affords no authentic document of this 
transaction, tradition, the poet's authority, is not silent. And the 
monument of EgBK la the mnoaalery of Pa^o de Souza gives it 
oountuoance, Egaz and his family arc there represented, in has rol''* 
in tho attitude and garb, Baya Caatera, aa deeoribod by Camoens, 
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BeDeath Caatilia's aword his monarcli lay ; 
Homage he vow'd his helplesa king ahoiild pay ; 
His haughty king reliev'd, tho tvoaty spuma, 
With coneciouB pride the noble Egaz burns ; 
His comely aponse and infant race he leads, 
Hinaself the aame, in sentenced felons' weeds, 
Around their necks the knotted baltera bound, 
With naked feet they tread the flinty ground ; 
And, prostrate now before Castilia'a throne, 
Their offer'd livea their monarch's pride atone. 
Ah Rome ! no moi-e thy gen'rous consul boaat.^ 
Whose 'lorn submission sav'd his ruin'd host ; 
No father's woes assail'd his stedfast mind ; 
The dearest ties the Luaian chief re sign' d. 

" There, by the stream, a town besieged behold, 
The Moorish tents the shatter'd walls enfold. 
Fierce as the lion from the covert springs. 
When hanger gives his rage the whirlwind'a winga ; 
From ambuah, lb, the valiant Fuaz pours. 
And whelms in sudden roat th' astonist'd Moors. 
The Moorish king ' in captive chains he senda ; 
And, low at Lisbon's throne, the royal captive bends. 
Fnaz again the artist's skill displays ; 
Par o'er the ocean shine his ensign's rays : 
In crackling flames the Moorish galleys fly. 
And the red blaze ascends the blushing aky : 
O'er Avjla's high steep the flames aspire, 
And wrap the forests in a sheet of fire : 

' Ah Borne ! nn nic^e ttiy gen'rOM eomml boast. — So. P(»tlmmiiB, 
ffho, overpoweied by thu Samnileii, sulimttted to the icdigmty of pasa^ 
ing imdeT the yoke. 

• The lioorinh king.— The Alcftjdes, or tributary govenioiH nnder 
the Miramolin • or Emperor of Moroooo, ore often by the Spanish and 
Portuguese writers styled kiage. He who was aurprised and taken 
prisoner by Don Fnnz Boupiubo was named Gama. Fuaz, after hnviiig 
gained the first naval Tiolory of the Portuguese, also experienced their 
first defeat. 'With one and twenty sail he attached fifty-four larm • 
a of the Moora. " The sea," says Brandan, " which had lately I 



fumiahed him with trophies, now supplied him with a tomb." 

L be (and Ib evid^tly onlr a 
Oe! of lie believera.— at 
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There seem iJie waves bcBcath the pi-owe to boil ; 
And diatant, far arownd for many a mile, 
Tho glaaay deep reflects tke rnddj Llaze ; 
Far on the edge the yellow light decays, 
And blends with hov'i'ing blackness. Great and drea 
Thus shone the day when first the combat bled, 
The first onr herocB battled oa the main. 
The glorious prelude of onr naval reign. 
Which, now the waves beyond the burning zone, 
And northern Greenland's frost-bound billows own. 
AgBjiu behold brave Fuaz darea the fight ! 
O'erpower'd he sinks beneath the Moorish might; 
Smiling ia death the martyr-hero hos, 
And lo, his soul triumphant mounts the skies. 
Here now, behold, in warlike pomp portray'd, 
A foreign navy brings the pious aid.' 
Lo, marching from the decks the squadrons spread. 
Strange their attire, their aspect firm and dread. 
The holy cross their ensigns bold display, 
To Salem's aid they plough'd the wat'ry way : 
Yet first, the cause the same, on Tago's shore 
They dye their maiden swords in pagan gore. 
Proud stood the Moor on Lisbon's warlike towers, 
Prom Lisbon's ivalls they drive the Moorish powers : 
Amid the thickest of the glorious fight, 
Lo, Henry falls, a gallant Gorman knight, 
A martyr falls : that holy tomb behold, 
There waves the blosaom'd palm, the boughs of gold : 
O'er Henry's grave the sacred plant arose, 
And from the leaves,' Heav'n's gift, gay health redundant 
flows. 



',.-*/" 



the valiant Pauloa cries, 
new wars on new-spread ensigns rise 

Kijn navy hrings the pious aM. — A ntivy nf erHsadere, a 



" And from the lenvei, — This legend is nnotionpii l>y B'uno nncient 
Portagueae ehroniclBB. Homer would have avniled hinif iilf. us Ciimoiins 
baa dime, of a tmdttion so cntbaBiaBtic, and chiiracteristii' i>f tliu age. 
Henry was a aative of BonnevillB near Colcigiifl. "iiih lomb." mvb 
Caatem, "iB still to be seen iu the monustary aF St. Vincunt, but w 
tllB palm." 



I 
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In robes of white bebold a priest advance ! ' 
HiB sword in eplintera Bmites the Mooriab lance : 
Arronchez won revenges Lira's fall : 
And lo, on fair Savilia's batter'd wall, 
How boldly calm, amid the crashing spears, 
That hero-form the Luaian standard rears. 
There bleeds the war on fair Vandalia's plain : 
Lo, rushing throngh the Moors, o'er hills of slain 
The hero ridea, and proves by genuine claim 
The son of Egas,' and his worth the same. 
Pierc'd by bia dart the standard-bearer diee ; 
Beneath his feet the Moorish standard lies : 
High o'er the field, behold the glorious blaze ! 
The victor-youth the Lusian flag displays. 
Lo, while the moon throngh midnight azare ridea, 
From, the high wall adown his spear-staff glides 
The dauntless Gerald : * in his left he bears 
Two watchmen's heads, his right the faJchion reara: 
The gate he opens, swift from ambush rise 
His ready bands, the city falls his prize : 
Evora still the grateful honour pays. 
Her banner'd flag the mighty deed displays : I 

There frowns the hero ; in hia left he boars 
The two cold heads, hia right the falchion rears. | 

' In robei of v)hHe fteSoW a priexl aAvatiee. — TheattmiuB, prior of 
die regulEirs of St. Augastine of Gonfmbni. Borne UQcicnt chronidlea 
relate thia ciroametauce lu mentioned by Camoeua. Modum writers 
asBert, that he never quitted tig breviary. — (Jabtbba. 

* Thu eon of Egai. — He was nume'l Mem Mouiz, and was son of 
EgoB Moniz, celebrated for tlie aurronder of himaelf and i'uiiiily to the 
Kin g gf Gaatile, as alreail}' mQutiuDud. 

' Thidanntlem Gerald. — "Hu wiisa man of rank, who, in order to avoid 
the legal puiuBhment to wliicll several crimes rendered him obnoxiooB, 
put liitnB pif at the head of a part; of IreebooterBi Tiring, however, 
of that life, he resolved to reconcile himaelf to hia sovereign by Bome 
noble action. Full of thia idea, one evening he entered Evora, which 
then boluiij,'L>il to the Miiorif. In tht iu!;ht he killed the aentineU of one 
of tht ^'.ii -. ■'."liil. !.■■ ii" '. ■! I- hi- tompaniooa, who aooii beoauie 
master.-- i ' "" :. il its desired effect. Tho king 

pard'.ii. .] I . .iLoi- of Evora, A laiight with <t 

Bword II. il.i other, frum that time becunio 
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Wrgng'd by hia king,^ and burning for revenge, 

Beh-Cild his arms that prond Castilian. change; 

T!ie Moorish buckler on his breast be beara, 

And leads the fiercest of the pag^an spears. 

Abrantes falls beneath his raging force, 

And now to Tagus bends Ha farioas course. 

Another fate he met on Tagus' shore, 

Brave Lopez from his brows the lanrela tore: 

His bleeding army atrew'd the thii'sty ground, 

And captive chains the ragefu! leader bonnd. 

Eesplendeat far that holy chief heboid ! 

Aside he throws the sacred staff of gold. 

And wields the spear of steel. How bold advance 

The num'rons Moora, and with the rested lance 

Hem round the trembling Lunians. Calm and bold 

Still towera the priest, and lo, the skies nnf oid ; " 

Choer'd by the vision, brighter than the day, 

The Lufiiana trample down the dread array 

Of Hagar's legions : on the reeking plain 

Low, with their slaves, four haughty kings lie slain. 

In vain Alcazar rears her brazen walls, 

Before his raahing host Alcazar falls. 

There, by his altar, now the hero shines. 

And, with the warrior's palm, his mitre twiuea. 

That chief behold : though proud Castilia's host 

He leads, his birth shall Tagus ever boast. 

Aa.a pent flood bursts headlong o'er the strand 

So pours his fury o'er Algarbis'a land : 

Nor rampir'd town, nor castled rock afford 

The refage of defence from Payo's sword. 

' Wrnng'd by hU kim, — Don Pedro Fernando de Castro, injored by 
the fuinil}' of Liiiu, njid doniGd redrceaby the King of Custile, tmik the 
infamous r^veoge of bearing arma against Ilia natiie countty. At thil 
head of a Moorish aimj' be committed several outrugeB in Spain ; bat 
WBB t<(tally defeated in Portugal. 

* And Jo, Iht sTdea unfold. — "According to same ancient Portagueao 
hlatflriea, Don Matthew, bishop of Lisbtiii, in the reign nf Aionso I. 
attempted to reduce Alcazar, then In pOBSesdoa of the Mnora. HlB 
troops, being suddenly Burrounded by a Dnraerous party of tbe enemy, 
were ready to fly, when, at the prayers of the bishop, a veneraMe nd 
man, olothad in whito, with a red cross on his breast, appeared in tba 
air. Tho miracle dispelled the fears of the Portuguese ; the Monrs were 
defeated, and the conquest of Alcazar crowned the victory." — OiSTBa*. 
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By niglit-veil'd art proud Sjlves falls his prey, 

And Tavila'a higli walla, at middle day. 

Fearless he auaiea : hev streets in blood deplore 

The seven brave hnnters nmrder'd by the Moor.' I 

These throe bold kuightsj how dread ! ' Thro' Spain and 

France 
At jocat and tourney with tho tilted lance 
Victors they rode : Caatilia's conj't beheld 
Her peers o'erthrown ; the peers with rancour awell'd : , 

The bravest of the three their swords snrronnd ; 
Brave Sibeir strews them vanquish'd o'er the ground. 
Now let thy thoughts, all wonder and on fire, 
That darKog son of warlike Fame admire. 
Prostrate at proud CaBtilia'a monarch's ieet ■ 

His land lies trembling : lo, the nobles meet : I 

Softly they seem to breathe, and forward bend I 

The servile neck ; each eye diatrnats hia friend ; I 

Fearful each tongue to apeak; eacli bosom cold: I 

When, colour'd with stern rage, erect and bold, I 

The hero rises : ' Here no foreign throne I 

Shall fis ita base; my natine king alone I 

Shall reign,' Then, rushing to the fight, he leads ; I 

Low, vanquish'd in the dust, Castilia bleeds. I 

Where proudest hope might deem it vain to dare, I 

God led him on, and crown'd the glorious war. ' 

M Uood dBptore 
murder'd bg the Moor. — 
" During a, trace with the Moors, six cavaliers r>{ the order of Bt. James 
were, while on a hunting part?, surroimded and killed by a numcFDiis ] 
body of the Moors. Dming the fight, in whioli the gentlemen sold j 
their liTeadear,acolamon carter, nitmed Gaicias Hodrign,who chonoed ] 
to pass that way, came generouHl; to theii asaiatance, and lost hie life I 
along with them. The poet, in giving all seveu the eame title, shows i 
us that Tirtne couHtitutes tme nobility. Don Pnyo de Correo, grand 
master of the order of SI. Jomea, revenged the death of these brave 
imfortunal«s by the sock of Tavilo, where his juet rage put the garri- 
son to the sword."' — Castera. 

' These tliree bold hmglitB hmB dread, — Nothing can give us u 
stronger picture of the romantic obaracter of their age, than the man- 
ners of these ehampions, who were gentlemen of birth ; and who, in 
the true Ipirit of knight-errantry, went about from court to court in 
qnest of adventures. Their names were, Gonjalo Ribeiro; Fomando 
Mortinea do Santareno; auil Vasco Aiiez, foster-bnitlier to Mary, 
queen of Coatile, daughter of Alonzo IV. of PortugHl. 
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Though fierce, as nam'rons, arc tlie hosts tliat di 
By Betis' stream, these hosts before him fell. 
The fight behold : while absent from bia bands, 
Press'd on the step of flight hia army stands, 
To call the chief a herald apeeda away : 
Low, on his knees, the gallant chief survey ! 
He pours his soul, with lifted hands implores, 
And HeaVn's assisting arm, inspir'd, adores. 
Panting, and pale, the herald urges speed : 
With holy trust of victory decreed. 
Careless he answers, ' Nothing urgent calls : ' 
And soon the bleeding foe before him falls. 
To Numa, thus, the pale patricians fled — ■ 
' The hostile squadrons o'er the kingdom spread ! ' 
They cry; unmov'd, the holy king replies — 
' And I, behold, am ofE'ring sacrifice ! ' ' 
Earnest, I see thy won d 'ring eyes inquire 
Who this illustrious chief, hia conntry's sire ? 
The Lusian Scipio well might speak his fame, 
Bat nobler Nnnio shines a greater name ; * 
On earth's green hoaom, or on ocean grey, 
A greater never shall the sun survey. 

" Enown by the silver cross, and sable shield, 
Two Knights of Malta' there command the field ; 

' And I, hehaid, am qf'ring eacrijice. — Thifl line, the aim, 
which, I think, contaitiB great digeity, ia adopted &am FanahMtj 

" And I, ye see, am off'ring saerifiee ; ' 
who has here naught the apirit of the origizml — 

A jHsin Vie a dara wma eitava dando. 
Poll ™ responde estoa laer^jioando ; 
i.e. To whom when thoy told thedreadfnl tidings, "And I,"heie^iMi 
' am BBorifloing." The piety of Nunia was crowned with viotory. — Vld. 
'FlQt. In vit. Niunn. 

' 77ie tusinn Solpio «wH might epeah his fame, 

But woifer Nimio sftines a grealer name. — 

Caatora justly obecrvea the happiness with whioh CsnioeiiB introdiiMB 

the name of thia truly grout muu. "II va," aays lie, "Je nmametUnitit 

Iheure aueo u«e adregae et una magnijicenee digne (full gi irait mkjet" 

' Two InighU of Malta,— 'These knighta vrere firet named l£ntglitg 
Hoapitalere of St. John of Jemaalom, afterwaide Knights of BhodMf 



From Tago's banks they drive the fleecy prey, 
And the tir'd ox lows on his weary way ; 

When, as the falcon through the foreat glade J 

Darta on the lev'ret, from the brown-wood shade I 

Diuta Roderic on their real' ; in scatter'd flight I 

They leave the goodly herds the victor's right. I 

Again, behold, in gore he bathes his sword ; I 

His captive friend, ' to liberty restor'd, I 

Glows to review the cause that wrought his woe, I 

The cause, his loyalty, as taintless snow. I 

Here treason's woU-earn'd meed allures thine eyes,' I 

Low, grovelling in the dnst, the traitor dies ; I 

Great Elvas gave tbe blow. Again, behold, ' 1 
Chariot and steed in purple slaughter rolt'd r 
Great Elvas triumphs ; wide o'er Xeres' plain 
Around him reeks tbe noblest blood of Spain. 

from wlienoo they wore diiven to MesBino, ata Malta, wan iissigned to 
tliem. By tlieic oath of knightliocd they vtera bound to protect the 
Holy B«pulohie from the profeimtioa of inflduls; immediatolj ou 
taking this ooth, they rotired to tlieii colleges, where they lived on 
their reveauca in all the idlenoBa of moakiBh luxury. Their original 
hubit yraa block, with a white cross ; their arms gates, a cross, 
orgeat. 

' Bia capiixe frieiid. — Before John I, raannted tbu throoB of Portu- 
mj, one Taaco Porcallo was gOTernor of VillaTiciosn,. Boderic de 
Landroal and his friend, Alvarez Cuytado, having discovered tiiat he 
waflia the interostof the King of Castile, drove him from his town and - 
forbeas. Uu the establishment of King John, Foniallo had tbe art to 
obtain the Tavour of that prince; but, no soouei was he re-iustated in 
the garrison, than he delivered it up to the Castilinns ; and plnodered 
the hooae of Cuytado, whom, witli his wife, he made pHaonec and, 
under a numerous party, ordered to be sent to Oliven^. liodeiic da 
Landroal, hearing of tliia, uttaoked and defeated the escort, and set hia 
friend at liberty.— Castera. 

' Here treaeort'e teeU-eara'd meed aUares Ikiiie eijea. — While the 
kingdom of Portagal was divided, some holding with John Hie newly 
elected Mng, and others witli the King of Castile, Boderio Marin, 
governor of Uampo-Major, declared for the latter. Fernando d'Elvos 
endeavoured to gain him b> the interest of his native prince, and a 
ccoiferenoe, with the usaal assurancea of safety, was agreed (o. Marin, 
at this meeting, auLted upoa Elvaa, end sent him prisoner to his castle. 
Elvaa having rfcuvered his liberty, a few days after met bis enemy in 
the field, wbom, in his turu, be made captive: and the traitoroua 
Marin, notwithstanding tbe endeavouri^ of their captain to save hia 
Life, met tiic reward of his treason from the aolditrs of Eivaa.— Part/y 
from Qui™. 



" Here Lisbon's apaciona iiarbonr raeeta the view : 
How vast the foe's, the Lusiim fleet how few ! 
Cflstile'a proud \yar-8hipE(, circling roand, enclose 
The Lnsiftn galleys ; through their thnod'ring rows, 
Fierce pressing on, Pereii-a fearless rides, 
Hia hook'd irons graap the adm'ral's sides : 
Confnaion maddens ; on the dreadleas knight 
Caatilia's navy pours its gather'd might: 
Pereira dies, their self-deyoted prey. 
And safe the Lasian galleys speed away.* 

" Lo, where the lemon-treea from yon green hill 
Throw their ifool shadows o'er the crystal rill ; 
There twice two hundred fierce Castilian foea 
Twice eight, forlorn, of Lnsian race enclose; 
Forlorn they eeem ; bnt taintless flow'd their blood 
From those three hundred who of old withstood ; 
Withstood, and from a thousand Romans tore 
The victor-wreath, what time the shepherd ' bore 
The leader's stafE of Lusua : eqnal flame 
Inspiv'd these few,' their victory the same. 
Though twenty lances brave each single spear, 
Never the foes superior might to fear 
Is our inheritance, our native right, 
Well tried, well prov'd in many a dreadful fight. 

" That dauntless earl behold ; on Libya's coast, 
Far from the succour of the Lusian host,' 



' And safe the Lvxian gaUeyt ipeed aviay.—A. niuneraus fli%t Of tbe 
CMtiliiitiB beingr on their way to lay siege to LiaboQ, Huy Fer^m, 
the PortuguaBB commttncier, seeing on posaibilit)- of victory, boldly 
attacked the SpaoiBh ailmirSil. The fury of his oQBct put thu Cuatiliana 
in disordd', und iitlowcd the Portogupse galleys a. safe esCApo In thlB 
brave piece of sorvico tlic gallant Peieyrft lost his life. — C*bteb4. 

• The Kftepier^.— ViriatQB. 

' Equal Jlame inspir'd theie/ew. — The Castilians having laid negc 
to Almiula, a fortress on a mountain near Lisbcn, the gorriaon. in the 
ntmost dlstiresa fot wat«r, weie obliged at times to make sallies to the 
bottom of tbe bill in quest of it. Seventeen Porto gueae thus employed 
irere one day attacked by four hundied of the enemy. They mode m 
brave defence, and effected a bappy retreat into their fortress. — Castbrji. 

' Far from the succour of the Lnsian host. — When Alonito V. tooV 
Cents, Don Pedro do Menezes was the only officer in the army who 
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Twice hard besieg'd, he holds the Ceutan towers 
Against the banded might of Afric'a powers. 
Thfct other earl ; ' — behold the port he boi-e. 
So, trod stern "Mara on Thracia'a hills of yore. 
What groves of spears Alcazar's gates sarroand ! 
There Afrio's nations blacken o'er the gronnd. 
A thousand ensigns, glitt'ring to the day, 
The waning moon's slant silver horns display. 
In vain their rage ; no gate, no turret falls, 
The brave De Vian gnards Alcazar's walls. 
In hopeless conflict lost his king appears ; 
Amid the thickest of the Mooriali spears 
Plncges bold Vian ; in tho glorions strife 
He dies, and dying saves his sov'reigu'a life. 

" IIlTistriou.8, lo, two brother-herooa shine,' 
Their birth, their deeds, adoru the royal lino ; 
To ev'ry king of princely Europe known. 
In ev'ry coorb the gallant Pedro shone. 
The glorious Henry "^ — -kindling at his name 
Behold my sailors' eyes all sparlcle flame ! 

was willing to bacomo governor of that fortreas ; whioh, on accomit of ' 
the unoortainty of Buuoour from Portugal, and the earnest desire of | 
the Moors to regain it, was deemed uatonable. He gallantly defended 
his post in two severe siegos. . 

' Thai other earl. — He wita the natnial son of Don Pedro de Menezea, | 
Alonzo V. one day, huving ridden out from Centa with a few attHndanta, , 
was attacked by a uumerons party of tlie Monra, when De Vian, and 
some others imdor 1dm, ut tlio expenao of theii own lives, purchased 
the aufe retreat of theii sovereign. 

* 2'vxi bToiher-heroet ehine. — The sona of John I, Don. Pedro wbb 
oullod (he Ulysaoa of his age, on ai^count both of his oloquenoe and 
his voyages. He visited almost every court of Europo, but he prin- 
cipnlly diatingutsUod himself in Qermimy, where, under the staudanla 
of the Emperor SigiBmond, lie signalized hia valour in the wa/ against 
the TotkB.— Oaster*. 

' The glorious Henrv. — In puraiwnoo of tlie 
preface, the translator has here taken the liberty to make a transpqei' 
tion in the order of his author. In Camocns, Don Pedro de Menez~ ~ 
and hia son De Vian, canclndi; the description of ibe pictured ei 
Don Henry, the greatest man perhaps that ever Portugftl produoed, 
has certainly the best title ta close this procession of tlie Lusian heroea. 
And, OS he waa the father of naTlgution, partiaularly of the voyage of ] 
Gama, to sum up the narrative with his cucomium has even soinr 
critical propriety. [Thesi 
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Henry tLe chief, wlio first, by Heav'n inspir'd, 

To deeds unknown before, the sailor fiv'd, 

The conaciona Bailor left the eight of shore, 

And dar'd new ocenna, never plough'd before. 

The vfti-ionB wealth of ev'ry distant land 

He bade hia fleets explore, his fleeta command. 

The ocean's great diaeoverer he ahinea ; 

Norlesa his honours in the martial linea : 

The painted flag the cloud- wrapt eiege displays, 

There Centa'a rocking wall its trust betraja. 

Black yawna the breach ; the point of many a apear 

Gleama thrnngh the smoke ; lond ahouta astound the e 

Whose step first trod the dreadful pasa ? whose sword 

Hew'd its dark way, first with the foe begor'd? 

'Twas thine, O glorious Henry, first to dare 

The dreadful pass, and thine to close the war. 

Taught by his might, and hnmhled in her gore, 

The boastful pride of Afric tower'd no more. 

"Nnm'rouB thongh these, more num'rons warri 
Th' illuetrious glory of the Lnsian line. 
But ah, forlorn, what shame to barb'roua pride ! ' 
Friendless the master of the pencil died ; 



enaigiiH of Gaha complete the purpose of the third and fourth Lnsiads. 
The use of that long episode, tliu couverBfttton vith the King of 
Melinda, attd its comiectioii with the subject, hHve beeu abead; 
observed. The seeming episode of the pictutea, while it fulfils the 
promiee — 

And all my etmntry'i Niar« the eong adorn, 

is uIbo admirably counented with the conduot of the poem. The 
Hindoos uatumlly deaire to bo informed of the oonntry, tbe ilistory, 
and power of their foreign visitDca, and Faulus sets it before thM( 
eyes. In every progroBaion of the scenery the bnslnesB of the poun 
BdvanoeB. The regent and hia attendants are atruch with tbe wnilike 
grandeur and power of the atrangers, and t« aaoept of their friend- 
ship, OF to prevent the fororuunera of bo martial a nation from oarryuK 
home the tidings of the diaeovery of India, beoomaa the great object m 
their coBsiderntion. 

' But ah, forlorn, vliat ehome to Ixtrh'niui pride. — lu the original. — 
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Immortal fame iia deathless labours gave ; 
Poor man, he auab neglected to the grave ! " 

The gallant Panlna faithful thna explain'd 
The varions i3eeda the pictnr'd flags contain'd. 
Still o'er and o'er, and still again nntir'd, 
The Wond'ring regent of the wars inqnir'd ; 
Still TCond'ring, heard the variona pleasing tale, 
Till o'er the decks cold aigh'd the ev'ning gale : 
The falling darkneaa dimm'd the eastern shore, 
And twilight hover'd o'er the billows hoar 
Par to the west, when, with his noble band, 
The thoughtful regent' Bought his native strand. 

O'er the tall mountain-forest's waving boughs 
Aslant, the new moon's slemler horns arose ; 
Near her pale chariot shone a twinkling star. 
And, save the marm'ring of the wave afar, 
Deep-brooding silence reign'd ; each labour cloa'd. 
In sleep's soft arma the sons of toil repoa'd. 
And now, no more the moon her glimpses shed, 
A sudden, black-wing'd cloud the sky o'erspread, 
A BuUen mnrmur through the woodland groan'd. 
In woe-BwoU'n aigha the hollow winds bemoan'd : 
Borne on the plaintive gale, a patt'ring shower 
Increaa'^ the horrors of the evil hour. 



" But the pencil was wanting;, goIohts wore iraDtuig, honaur, remud, 
favam, the naiimhetB of the oris." This seemed k> Oie trttuBlator aa 
Bu imprapriety, and eontrary to the purpose of the whole epeeeh nf 
PauluH, which was to give the oatnaJ b high ifJea of Portugal. In the 
f Oie iniaginBry paioter, the LoHiuu poet giyes ub the piotoie of 



his c 






spirit of the complaint, 
ODaplat — 

" luimortil fame bis deathless labonra gave ; 
Poor man, he sunk neglected to the gnive I '' 



The 
The 
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ThoH, when tbe God of eartbqnakea rocks the ground, | 
He gives the prelude in a dreary Bound ; 
O'er nature's face a horrid glopm be throws, 
With dismal note the cock unnaual crows, 
A ahrill-Toic'd howling trembles thro' tbe air, 
Aa passing ghosts were weeping in despair ; 
In dismal yells tbe dogs confess their fear, 
And «biv'ruig, own some dreadful presence near. 
So, lower'd the night, tbe sullen howl the same. 
And, 'mid the black-wing'd gloom, stem Bacchus came^ 
Tbe form, and garb of Hagar's son be took. 
The ghost-like aspect, and the threat'ning look.' 
Then, o'er the pillow of a furious priest, 
Whose burning zeal the Koran's lore profesa'd, 
Beveal'd he stood, conspicuous in a dream. 
His semblance shining, ns the moon's pale gleam : 
- " And guard," he cries, " my son, O timely guard. 
Timely defeat the dreadful snare prepar'd : 
And canst thon, careless, unaffected, sleep. 
While these stem, lawless rovera of the deep 
Fix on thy native shore a foreign throne. 
Before whose steps thy latest race shall groan ! " 
He spoke ; cold horror shook the Moorish priest ; 
He wakes, but soon reclines in wonted rest ; 
An airy phantom of the alumb'ring brain 
He deem'd the vision ; when the fiend again. 
With sterner mien, and fiercer accent spoke : 
" Oh faithless ! worthy of the foreign yoke ! 
And know'st thon not thy prophet sent by Eeav'n, 
By whom the Eoran's sacred lore was giv'n, 
God's ehiefest gift to men : and must I leave 
The bowers of Paradise, for yon to grieve. 
For you to watch, while, thoughtless of your woe, 
Te sleep, the careless victims of the foe ; 
The foe, whose rage will soon with cruel joy, 
If nnoppoa'd, my sacred shrines destroy? 
Then, while kind Heav'n th' auspicious bonr bestows. 
Let ev'ry nerve their infant strength oppose. 

' Tlie ghoil'likeatpcelaadlhe OtreaCmng look. — Mohammed, by some 
historiaiiB described as af a pale livid Domplexion, and irwr oajieetiu 
et vox terTibilis, of a fierce tbreateaiog aspect, voice, ami demeanoohM 
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When, softly nshBr'd by the milky dawn, 
The sun first rises' o'ev tbe daisied Itiwn, 
His silver lustre, aa the ahiniug dew 
Of radiance mild, unlinrb the eye may view : 
Bat, when on high the noon-tide fiamiug' rays 
Give all the force of living fire to bliiKe, 

' When, eo/tly ■Uehfr'il by Ihe milhj daipn, 

Tlie mill Jirat rises, — 

" I deceive myself greatly," HOya Castera, " if this aimile is not the , 

moat qoUb and the most natural that can bo found in Day poem. 

It lias been imitated by the KpsiDiBh comedian, the illustriouB Lopez 

de Vega, in his oomedy of Orpheus and Enrydice, act i. sc 1 : — 

Conui mirar paede ser 

El »ol al mmmecer, 

I qaando ee enneitde, no." 

Custera adds el very looae tranalation of those Spanish lines in French 

verae. The litara! Engliali is, Aa the aim laay be bclield at its t 

but, tchen iUuxti-itmily Iiindl^d, cannot. Naked, however, as this is, the 

imitation of Camoena is evident. Ah Castora is so very bold i; 

eucominm of this line simile of the ann, it is but justice to add his 

tiBiiBiatiiiii of it, together with the original Foitag^uese, and the tiiuiH- 

lation of Fausliaw. Thus the Prench translator : — 

Lt» getix jieuvent io6tenir la clart^ du toleU naUeaai, wait tenqv!U < 
■W ara/ite^ datti ea carriire fumtneuee, et qve ies rayons rdpandent la i 
ardear' dK midi, on tacberait ett vain de reaviiager ; un prompt aveugle- 
ment lerait le prix de cette audace. 
Thns elegantly in the originul : — 

" Gm qua,nto he &aca a. foc^a desta geute, 
Ordena como em tudo so resists, 
Porquo i]^uando o 8oI aahe, facilinente 
Be pMe nelle por a, aguda viiiia : 
Porom despois que sobe olsro, A ardento, 
6e a agudeza dos olhos o conqnista 
Tao cuga fica, quando fioareia, 
Be niizes ariar Ibe nno tolbeis." 
And thoB humbled by Fanahaw ; — 

" JV'oir whilst this people's strength is not yet knit, 
Think how ye may resist them by all ways. 



m hlind with his meridian rays ; 
bo, if ye look not too't, 
lese eedait to take root." 
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A giddy darkness strikeB the conquer'd sight, 
That dares, in all his glow, the lord of light. 
Such, if on ludia's soil the tender shoot 
Of these prond eedara fiv the atnbhorn root, 
Such, shall your power hefore them sink decay'd, 
And India's strength shall wither in their shade." 

He spoke ; and, instant from his vot'ry'a bed 
Together with repose, the demon fled; 
Again cold horror shook tbe zealot's frame. 
And all hia hatred of Messiah's name 
Bum'd in his venom'd heart, while, veil'd in night, 
Eight to the palace sped the demon's flight. 
Sleepless the king he found, in dnhious thought ; 
His conscious fraud a thousand terrors brought : 
All glooniy as the hour, around him stand. 
With haggard looks, the hoary Magi band : ' 
To trace what fates on India's wide domain 
Attend the rovers from unheard-of Spain, 
Prepar'd, in dark futurity, to prove 
The hell-tang!it rituals of infernal Jove : 
Mutt'ring their charms, and spells of dreary sound, 
With naked feet they beat the hollow ground; 
Blue gleams the altar's flame along the walls, 
With dismal, hollow groans the victim falls ; 
With earnest eyes the priestly band explore 
The entrails, throbbing in the living gore. 
And lo, permitted by the power divine. 
The hov'riug denion gives the dreadful sign.' 

' Aro<ind him itand, 
Wilh haggard htoki, Ote hoary Magi iand. — 
The BrntimiDS, the diviners of India. Ammianua S&irceUiniu, L 2^ 
says, tbat the Fenian Magi derived theit knowledge from the Braoh- 
manes of India. And Arrionua, 1. 7. exprceHty gives the BFatiminB 
the name of Magi. The Magi of India, says be, told Alexauder, on 
his pretonsioDs to divinity, that in cvctything he 'was like other men, 
except that he took less rest, and did more nischief. Tho BtsJimiiu 
ore never among modem 'nritors oalled Magi. 

' The hov'ring demon gitKS the dreadful sign. — This has an aUnsicm 
to the tnitli of hlBtoiT. Barroa rotates, tbat an angur i>cing brought 
hefoto tile Zamorim, Em Rum caeo de agjia Flie mostram ftnwm naot, 
que ci'n ham de mvy letige para a India, e 'pie a yenU d'dlaa seria total 
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Here fnriotiB War ber gleamy falchion drawa, 

Here lean-ribb'd Famine writhes her falling jawg ; 

Dire a,s the £ery pestilential star 

Darting his eyes, high on his trophied car, 

Stei^i Tyranny sweepa wide o'er India's gronnd ; 

On Tttlture-winga fierce Jlapine hoTers roand ; 

Ilia after ills, and India's fetter'd might, 

Th' eternal yoke."^ Load shrieking at the sight, 

The starting wizards from the altar fly. 

And silent horror glares in ev'ry eye : 

Pale stands the monareh, lost in cold dismay, 

And, now impatient, waits the ling'ring day. 

With gloomy aspect rose the ling'ring dawn. 
And dropping tears flow'd slowly o'er the lawn ; 
The Moorish priest, with fear and vengeance fraught, 
Soon as the light appear'd his kindred sought ; 
Appall'd, and trembling with nngeii'roua fear, 
1(1 secret council met, his tale they hear ; 
As, check'd by terror or impell'd by hate, 
Of various meana they ponder and debate, 

— In a Teasel of wateir he 
.e ahips which Stom a. great diatiLneG eame to India, the 
people of which woulj effect the utter aubverBton of the Moora." 
CamocnB has certainly ohoaen a more poetical method of describing 
thJH divination, a method in the spirit of Virgil; nor in tiis is he 
inferior to hia great master. The Boperaatnral flame which Beiaes on 
Lavinia while aBBiatiog at the Bacriflee alone excepted, eyery other 
pari) of the aognry of Latinus, and hia dicam io the Albunean forest, 
whiUieT be n-ent to conault hia aDceator, tho god Faunus, in dignity 
and poetics] colouring, cannot come in compaiieon with the divination 
of the Magi, and tho appearance of the demon in the dream of tha 
[Moorish priest, 

' Th' eternal yoke. — This picture, it may perhaps bo said, la bnt a 
bad compliment to the heroes of tho Lusiad, and the fruits of their 
dlaoovecy. A little coifeideration, however, will vindicate Camoens. It 
is the demon and the enemies of the Portagneae who procure this 
divination ; everything in it ia dreadful, on purpose to determine the 
Kamorini to destroy the fleet of Qaua. Id a former prophecy of the 
Oonquest of India (when the catua! describes the sculptare of tha 
royal palace), our poet has been careful to ascribe the happiest effeoti 
to the discoyery of his heroes : — 
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Against the Lnsian train what arts employ, 

By force to slaughter, or by fraud destroy ; 

Now black, now pale, their bearded cheeks appear. 

As boiling rage prevails, or boding fear ; 

Beneath their shady brows, their eye-balls roll. 

Nor one soft gleam bespeaks the gen'rous soul ; 

Through quiv'ring lips they draw their panting breath. 

While their dark fraud decrees the works of death ; . 

Nor unresolv'd the power of gold to try 

Swift to the lordly catuaFs gate they hie. — 

Ah, what the wisdom, what the sleepless care 

Efl&cient to avoid the traitor's snare ; 

What human power can give a king to know 

The smiling aspect of the lurking foe ! 

So let the tyrant plead.^ — The patriot king 

Knows men, knows whence the patriot virtues spring ; 

From inward worth, from conscience firm and bold, 

(Not from the man whose honest name is sold), 

He hopes that virtue, whose unalter'd weight 

Stands fix'd, unveering with the storms of state. 

Lur'd was the regent with the Moorish gold. 
And now agreed their fraudful course to hold, 
Swift to the king the regent's steps they tread ; 
The king they found o'erwhelm'd in sacred dread. 
The word they take, their ancient deeds relate. 
Their ever faithful service of the state ; * 

^ 80 let the tyrant plead. — In this short declamation, a seem 
excrescence, the business of the poem in reality is carried on. 1 
zamorim, and his prime minister, the catual, are artfully characteri 
in it ; and the assertion — 

Lur*d was the regent with the Moorish gdldy 

is happily introduced by the declamatory reflections which immedial 
precede it. 

• The Moors their ancient deeds relate^ 

Their ever-faithful service of the state, — 

An explanation of the word Moor is here necessary. When 
East afforded no more field for the sword of the conqueror, 
Saracens, assisted by the Moors, who had embraced their religi 
laid the finest countries in Europe in blood and desolation, 
their yarious embarkations were from ihe einpire of Morocco, 
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** For ages long, from shore to distant shore 

For thee our ready keels the traffic bore : 

For thee we dar'd each horror of the wave ; 

Whatever thy treasures boast our labours gave. 

And wilt thou now confer our long-eam'd due, 

Confer thy favour on a lawless crew ? 

The race they boast, as tigers of the wold 

Bear that proud sway, by justice uncontroird. 

Yet, for their crimes, expelPd that bloody home, 

These, o'er the deep, rapacious plund'rers roam. 

Their deeds we know ; round Afric's shores they came, 

And spread, where'er they pass'd, devouring flame ; 

Mozambique's towers, enroU'd in sheets of fire, 

Blaz'd to the sky, her own funereal pyre. 

Imperial Calicut shall feel the same. 

And these proud state-rooms feed the funeral flame ; 

While many a league far round, their joyful eyes 

Shall mark old ocean reddening to the skies. 

Such dreadful fates, o'er thee, O king, depend. 

Yet, with thy fall our fate shall never blend : 

Ere o'er the east arise the second dawn 

Our fleets, our nation from thy land withdrawn. 

In other climes, beneath a kinder reign 

Shall fix their port : yet may the threat be vain ! 

Europeans gave the name of Moors to all the professors of the 
Mohammedan religion. In the same manner the eastern nations 
blended all the armies of the Crusaders under one appellation, 
and the Franks, of whom the army of Godfrey was mostly composed, 
became their common name for all the inhabitants of the West. 
Before the arrival of Gama, as already observed, all the traffic of 
the East, from the Ethiopian side of Africa to China, was in the 
hands of Arabian Mohammedans, who, without incorporating with the 
pagan natives, had their colonies established in every country 
commodious for commerce. These the Portuguese called Moors ; and 
at present the Mohammedans of India are called the Moors of 
Hindostan by our English writers. The intelligence these Moors 
gave to one another, relative to the actions of Gama ; the general 
terror with which they beheld the appearance of Europeans^ whose 
rivalship they dreaded as the destruction of their power ; the various 
frauds and iria they employed to prevent the return of one man of 
Gama's fleet to Europe, and their threat to withdraw from the 
dominions of the zamorim, are all according to the truth of history. 
The speeches of the zamorim and of Gama, which follow, are also 
founded in truth. 
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If wiser tlioii with ub thy powers employ. 
Soon shall oar powers the i-obber-crew destroy. 
' By their own arts and secret deeds o'ercome, 
LHere shall they meet the fate escaped at home." 

While thns the priest detain'd the monarch's ear. 
His cheeks confess'd the qaiy'ring pnke of fear. 
TJneonscions of the worth that fires the brave. 
In state a monarch, hnt in heart a. slave, 
Ho view'd bravo Vasco, and hia gen'rons train, 
Aa hia own passions stamp'd the conscions stain ; 
Nor less his rage the fraudfiil rogent fir'd ; 
And valiant Gama's fate was now conspir'd. 

Ambassadors from India Gama sought. 
And oaths of peace, for oaths of friendship brought ; 
The gloriouH tale, 'twas all he wisli'd, to tell ; 
So Ilion's ' fate was seal'd when Hector fell. 

Again convok'd before the Indian throne. 
The monarch meets him with a ragefiil frown ; 
" And own," he cries, " the naked truth reveal, 
Then shall my bonnteons grace thy pardon seal. 
Peign'd is the treaty thon pretend'st to bring : 
No conntry owns thee, and thon own'st no king. 
Thy life, long roving o'er the deep, I know — 
A lawless robber, every man tby foe. 
And think'st thon credit to thy talo to gain ? 
Mad were the sov'reign, and the hope were vain, 
Throngh ways nnknown, from ntmost western shore. 
To bid his Soets the ntmost east esplore. 
Great is thy monarch, so thy words declare ; 
Bnt snmptuous gifts the proof of greatness bear : 
EjDgs thus to kings their empire's grandeur show ; 
Thns prove thy truth, thus we thy truth allow. 
If not, what credence will the wise afford ? 
What monarch tmst tlie wand'ring seaman's word ? 
Ko sumptuous gift thou bring'at.' — Tet, though some d 
Eas thrown thee, banish'd from thy native clime, 

' Troy. 

' No surnpiwus gift Own hrinifsl. — " Aa the Portugneao d 




(Soch oft of old the hero's fate has 
Here end thy toils, nor tempt new fates unseen ; 
Each land the brave man nobly calla his home : 
Or if, bold pirates, o'er the deep you roam, 
Skill'd the dread storm to brave, O welcome here ! 
Fearless of death, or shame, confess sincere: 
My name shall then thy dread protection be, 
My captain thon, nnrivall'd on the sea." 

Oh now, ye Muses, sing what goddess fir'd 
Gaua's proiid bosom, and his lips inspir'd. 
Pair Acidalia, love's celestial queen,' 
The graceful goddess of the fearless mien. 
Her graceful freedom on his look bestow'd. 
And all collected in bia bosom glow'd. 
" Sov'reign," he cries, " oft witnoss'd, well I know 
The ragefnl falsehood of the Moorish foe : 
Their fraudful tales, from, hatred bred, believ'd, 
Thine ear ia poison'd, and thine eye deceiv'd. 
What lig'ht, what shade the courtier's mirror gives, 
That light, that shade the guarded king receives. 
Me hast thou view'd in colours not mine own. 
Yet, bold I promise shall my truth be known. 
If o'er the aeas a lawless peat I roam, 
A blood-stain'd exile from my native home, 
How many a fertile shore and beauteons isle. 
Where Nature's gifts, nnclaim'd, unbounded, smile, 

expect to find auy people but eayftges tojond tho Cape of Good Hope, 
tliej only broufiht with them some prescrveB and eonfeationa, with 
tiii^eta of CDiai, of glass, and other trifles. This opinion, howover, 
deoeived them. In Melinda and in Caliont they found civilized 
nations, where the arts HourtBhed; who wanted nothing; who were 
poaBeseod of all the refinements and deticooiea on which we value 
onrselves. The King df Melinda had the gcueroBity to be contented 
with the prGsent which Gaua made ; bnt the zamorim, with a dis- 
dainful eye, beheld the gifts nbicb were ofTeced to bim. The present 
was this : Four mantles of scarlet, his hats adorned with feathers, 
four ohapleta of ooral beads, twelre Tnltey oarpeta, aeven driukiiig 
cups of brasfl, a cheat of sugar, two burrela of oil, and two of houey." — 

CiBTBBA. 

' Fair Acidalia, Lot^t iwZesifal gueen. — Oaatera derives Aoidalia 
from ijtijlHji, which, he says, implies to act without fear or reatrnuit. 
Acidalia is one of the names of Venus, in ViigU; derived from 
Acidalof, a fonntain sacred to her in Btjeotia. 
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Mad have I left, to dare the burning zone, 
And all the horrors of the gulfs unknown 
That roar beneath the axle of the world, 
Where ne'er before was daring sail unfarl'd ! 
And have I left these beauteous shores behind, 
And have I dar'd the rage of evVy wind. 
That now breath'd fire, and now came wing'd w 
Lnr'd by the plunder of an unknown coast? 
Not thus the robber leaves his certain prey 
For the gay promise of a nameless day. 
Dread and stupendous, more than death-doom'd maa _ 
Might hope to compass, laoro than wisdom plan, 
To thee my toils, to thee my dangers rise : 
Ah ! Lisbon's kings behold with other eyes. 
Where virtue calls, where glory leads the way, 
No dangers move them, and no toils dismay. 
Long have the kings of Lusus' daring race 
■ Resolv'd tho limits of the deep to trace. 
Beneath the morn to ride the furthest waves, 
And pierce the furthest shore old Ocean laves. 
Sprung from the prince,' before whose njatchless powa 
The strength of Afric wither' d as a flower 
Never to bloom again, great Henry shone. 
Each gift of nature and of art hia own ; 
Bold as his sire, by toils on toils untir'd, 
To find the Indian shore his pride aspir'd. 
Beneath the stars that round tho Hydra shine. 
And where fam'd Argo hangs the heav'oly sign. 
Where thirst and fever burn on ev'ry gale 
The dauntless Henry rear'd the Lusian saU. 
Embolden 'd by the meed that crown'd hia toils, 
Beyond the wide-spread shores and uum'rous isles, 
Where both the tropics pour the burning day, 
Sacceeding heroes forc'd th' cKploring way ; 
That race which never view'd the Pleiad's car, 
That barb'rons race beneath the southern star. 
Their eyes beheld. — Dread roar'd the blast — the wavfl 1 
Boils to tho sky, the nieetiag whiriwinds rave 
O'er the torn heav'ns ; loud on their awe-struck ear 
Great Nature seem'd to call, ' Approach uot bar 

' Spning from the prince.—^oha I. 
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At Lisbon's cotirt tiiey told their dread escape, 
And from her raging tempeata, nain'd the Cape.' 
' Thou gouthmost point,' the joyful kiug exclaim 'd, 
' Gape of Good Hope, be thoa for aver nam'd ! 
Onward my fleets shall dare the dreadful way, 
Atid find the regions of the infant day." 
In Tain the dark and ever-howling blast 
Proclaim'd, ' This ocean never shall be past ; ' 
Through that dread ocean, and the tempoata' roar, 
My king commanded, and my course I bore. 
The pillar thus of deathless fame, begun 
By other chiefs," beneath the rising snn 
In thy great realm, now to the skies I raise, 
The deathleas pillar of my nation's praise. 
Through these wild seas no costly gift I brought; 
Thy shore alone and friendly peace I sought. 
And yet to thee the noblest gift I bring 
The world can boast — the friendship of my king. 
And mark the word, his greatness shall appear 
"When next my course to India's strand I steer, 
Snch proofs I'll bring as never man before 
In deeds of strife, or peaceful friendship bore. 
Weigh now my words, my truth demands the light, 
For truth shaU ever boast, at last, resistless might." 



' And from her raging tefoipesta, nnm'd the Cape. — EartholoiEBW 
Diaz, was the firet who diecovereJ tbe BQutbiunst point of Afiica. He 
was driven liaolc by tbe BtnrmB, which on these sena were thought 
always to continue, and which tbe learned of farmer ages, Gays OsoriuB, 
thought impaseable. Diaz, when lie relateil bis voyage to John II. 
called tbe Bouthmoat point the Cape of TempcBta. The expectation of 
the king, however, was kindled by the account, and with inexpresaible J 
joy. Bays the same antboi, be immediately named it the Cape of Gtood'l 

' The pillar iloii of dealblete /ame, begMn 
By Aher chief t, eto. — 
" Till I now ending what thoBO did begin, 
The furthoBt pillar !□ thy realm advance ; 
Breaking the element of molten tin, 
Through horrid storms I lead to thee the danoa." 

Fahshaw. 
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Hia noble confidence with tnitli impresB'd 

Sunk deep, unwelcome, in the monarcli'B breast, 

Nor wanting eharma his avarice to gain 

Appear'd the commerce of iilustrioua Spain. 

Tet, as the sick man loathea the bitter draug-ht, 

Though rich with health he fcnowB the cap comes franght ! 

His health without it, aelf-decelv'd, he weighs, 

Now hastes to qnaff the drag, and now delays ; 

Eeluctant thns, as wav'ring passion veer'd, 

The Indian lord the dauntless Gama heard : 

The Moorish threats yet sonndiog in his ear, 

He acte with cantion, and is led by fear. 

With solemn pomp he bids his lords prepare 

The friendly banquet; to the regent's caro 

Commends brave GahA, and with pomp retires : 

The regent's hearths awake the social fires ; 

Wide o'er the board the royal feast is spread, 

And, fair embroidered, shines De Gama's bed. 

The i-egent's palace high o'erlook'd the bay 

Where Gama's bSack-ribb'd fleet at anchor lay.' 

Ab, why the voice of ire and bitter woe 
O'er Tago's banks, ye nymphs of Tagna, show? 
The flow'ry garlands from your ringlets torn, 
Why wand'rinjf wild with trembling sfepa forlorn ? 
The demon's rage you saw, and mark'd his flight 
To the dark mansions of eternal night r 
You saw how, bowling through the shades beneath. 
He wak'd new horrors in tbe realms of death. 
What trembling tempests shook the thrones of hell, 
And groan'd along her caves, ye mnses, tell. 
The rage of baffled fraud, and all the fire 
Of powerless bate, with tenfold flames conspire; 
Trom ev'ry eye the tawny lightnings glare. 
And hell, illnmin'd by the ghastly flare, 
(A drear blue gleam), in tenfold horror shows 
Her darkling caverns; from bis dnngeoQ rose 
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Hagar'a stem son : pale was hia earthy hue, 

And from his eye-balle fineh'd the lightaings blue ; 

Convula'd with rage the dreadful shade demands 

The Idat assietBcce of th' infernal bands. 

As when the whirlwinds, sudden bnrsting, bear 

Th''antum.nal leaves high floating through the &ir; 

So, rose the legions of th' infernal atate, 

Dark Fraud, Iraae Art, fierce Rage, and burning Hate : 

Wing'd by the Fnriea to the Indian strand 

They bend ; the demon leads the dreadfol band, 

And, in the bosoms of the raging Moors 

All their collected, liviog strength be pours. 

One breast alone against his rage waa steel'd, 

Secnre in spotless Truth's celestial shield. 

One evening past, another evening clos'd. 
The regent still brave Gama's suit oppoa'd ; 
The Lusian chief hia guarded guest detain'd, 
With arts on arts, and vows of friendship feign'd. 
Hia fraudful art, though veil'd in deep disguise, 
Sfioae bright to Giui'a manner-pieMing; eyea. 
As in the nun's bright ^ beam the gamesome boy 
Plays with the shining steel or crystal toy, 

' As in the sun'g Mghl 6eaj».— Imitated from Virgil, who, by the ' 
Bttun) simiiB, describes the fluctuation of the thoughts of .ilneaa, on "" " 
eve of tlia Lntian war : — 

" Laomedoutiaa heroe 
OuDctit videua, magna cm-arum flactnat testu, 
Atque animom duuc hue celerem, nunc dividit llluc, 
In pniteeque rapit variita, perqne omnia versat. 
Biont aqute tremnlum labne ubi lumen ahenis 
Sole reperauasum, ant radiautia imagine Lunie, 
Omnia peivolitut lato loca : jamque aub auras 
Erigitur, siimmiqtie ferit laqucatia tectiJ' 
" This nay and that he turns hia aniioaa mind, 
^nuuka, and rejects the counscla he design'd ; 
BiploreB himaelf in vain, in uv'iy part, 
And givea no rost to bia diatntoted heart : 
Bo when the aim by day or moon by night 
Btrike on the polidi'd braas their tiembling Hght, 
The glitf lin^ apeciea here and there divide, 
And cast tbeu dubiona beams from side to aide ; 
N^ow on the wulia, now on the pavement play, 
the ceiling flanU the glaring day." 
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Swift and iiregnlar, by sndden Btarta, 
The living ray with viewless motion darts. 
Swift o'er the wall, the floor, the roof, by turns 
The BDii-beain dances, and the radiance burns : 
In qnick succession, thus, a thousand views 
The sapient Lusian's lively thought pursnes; 
Quick as the lightning ev'ry view reTolvea, 
And, weighing all, fix'd are his dread resolves. 
O'er India's shore the sable night descends. 
And GrAMA, now, secluded from his friends, 
Detain'd a captive in the room of state, 
Anticipates in thought to-morrow'a fate; 
For jnat Mozaide no gen'rons care delays, 
And Vasco's trust with friendly toils repays. 



] the eighth book of hia 



" Qoftl d'acqua chiaia il tremolanle Imne 
Dal Sol per pereoeaa, o da' notturoi rat. 
Per gli ampli tetti v& con lungo salto ' 
A deatra, ed a smistFa, e basso, ed alto." 



I 



"So Avm a vater clear, the trembling light 
Of Phcebufl, or the silver ray of night, 
AloQS the spaciouB rooms with aplendnur plays, 
Kow high, now low, and shifts a thousand waje. 

But the happieBtciroumatanco belnnga to Camoens. The Telocity nod 
various shiftingB of the auu-heam, reflected from a piece of cryHtal or 
polished steel in the band of a hoy, give a much stronger idea of the 
violsnt agitation and sudden shiftings of thought thau the image of 
the trembling light of the san or moon reflected frotn a tesael if water. 
The brazen vcgscI, however, and not the water, is only mcntioued by 
Dryden. Nor must another inacouraoy pass nnobserved. That the 
reflection of the moon Jlaihed ike glaring day is not countenanced by 
the original. 

We have already seen the warm encomium paid by Taseo to hi* 
ooDteupoiary, Camoi-na. Tbat great poet, the ornament of Italy, haa 
also teatlfled his approbation by several imitations of the LuBiad. 
Tirgil, in no instance, has more closely copied Homer, than Tasso hu 
imitated the appearance of Bacchus, or the evil demon, in the dream 
of the Moorish priest. The enchanter Istneuo thus appears to the 
Bleeping Solyman : — 

"Soliman' Solimano. i tual silenti 
Riposi b miglior tempo homai riserva : 
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Che sotto il giogo de straniere genti 
La patria, ove regnasti, ancor' e serva. 
In qiiesta terra dormi, e non rammenti, 
Ch' insepolte de* tiioi rossa conserva ? 
Oye si gran' yestigio e del tuo scomo, 
Tu neghittoso aspetti il nuovo giomo? " 

Thus elegantly translated by Mr. Hoole: — 

"Oh ! Solyman, regardless chief, awake ! 
In happier hours thy grateful slumber take : 
Beneath a foreign yoke thy subjects bend, 
And strangers o'er thy land their rule extend ; 
Here dost thou sleep ? here close thy careless eyes, 
While uninterr'd each lov'd associate lies ? 
Here where thy fame has felt the hostile scorn. 
Canst thou, unthinking, wait the rising mom ? " 

The conclusion of this canto has been slightly altered by the trans- 
lator. Camoens, adhering to history, makes Gama (when his factors are 
detained on shore) seize upon some of the native merchants as hostages. 
At the intreaty of their wives and children the zamorim liberates his 
captives ; while Gama, having recovered his men and the merchandise, 
sailed away, carrying with him the unfortunate natives, whom he had 
seized as hostages. 

As there is nothing heroic in this dishonourable action of Gama's, 
Mickle has omitted it, and has altered the conclusion of the canto. 
—Ed, 



END OF THE EIGHTH BOOK. 
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TEE ARGUMENT. 



The liberation of Ganrn's feictora ia efii«t«d by a great victarj o- 
the Mooriflh fleet, and by the bombardment at OaJicut. CSamn retumfl 
in consequence to Ma ahipB, and weighs anchor to return to Europe 
with the newa of hia great diacoveries. Oamoena then introdncoa a 
very aitigtiiar, but agreeable epieodB, lecounting the love adventures of 
hia heroes in one of the ielaoda of the ocean. Vonua, in search of her 
BOD, journeys through oil his iealiD§ to impbie bis aid, and ut length 
arriyeB at the spot where Love's artOlerj and aime are forged. VenuB 
intercedoB with her son in favour of the Portnguose. The ialand of 
Love, like that of DeloB, floats on the ocean. It ia then eiplained by 
the poet that these seeming icalitiea are only allegarical. 

r the low 'ring sky, 
ing clonds of tawny pnrple fly. 
While yet the day-apring struggled with the gloom, 
The Indian monarch sought the regent's dome. 
In all the Inmry of Asian state, 
High on a star-gemm'd conch the monarch sat : 
Then on th' illustrious captive, bending down 
His eyes, atern darken'd with a thi-eat'ning frown, 
"Thy truthless tale," he cries, "thy art appears, 
Confeaa'd inglorious by thy cautions fears. 
Tet^ still if friendship, honest, thon implore. 
Yet now command thy vessels to the shore : 

' Mickle, in place of the first seventeen stanzas of this canto, hat 
injerled alxint three hundred lines of hie own composition ; in UuB 
Get availing bimself of <lie licence he had claimed in his ptefbae.^ 



RED ' rose the dawn ; roli'd o 
The seatt'ri 
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Gen'rona, as to thy friends, thy sails resign, 
My will commands it, and the power is miae : 
In vain thy art, in vain thy might withstands, 
Thy sails, and rudders too, my will demands : ^ 
Such be the teat, thy boasted tmth to try. 
Each other teat deapia'd, I flxld deny. 
And has my regent sued two days in vain ! 
Tn yain my mandate, and the captive chain ! 
Yet not in vain, prond chief, onraelf shall sue 
Prom thee the honour to my friendship due ; 
Ere force compel thee, let the grace be thine. 
Our grace permits it, freely to resign, 
Freely to trust our friendship, ere too late 
Our injur'd honour fix thy dreadful fate." 

While thus he spake, hia changeful look dedar'd 
In his proud breast what starting passions warr'd. 
No feature mov'd on Gama's face was seen ; 
Stem he replies, with bold yet anxious m.ien, 
" In me my sov'reign represented see. 
His state is wounded, and he speaks in me ; 
Unaw'd by threats, by dangers nncontroll'd, 
The laws of nations bid my tongue be bold. 
Ifo more thy justice holds the righteous scale. 
The arts of falsehood and the Moors prevail; 
I see the doom my favour'd foes decree, 
Yet, though in chains I stand, my fleet is free. 
The bitter taunts of scorn the brave disdain ; 
Pew be my words, your arts, your threats are vain. 
My sov'reign's fleet I yield not to your sway ; ' 
Safe shall my fieet to Lisboa's strand convey 
The glorions talc of all the toils I bore, 
Afrio surrounded, and the Indian shore 

' Hit/ laile, and rudders loo, my will demand*. — Aooording to ] 
hiatoTT. I 

' My sov'Ttign'e fleet I yield not to your tuiay. — The cironingtanoo 
of Oak AB refueiui; to put his fleet into the power of the zamor.' 
Ihufl rendered by FaoBhaw : — 

" The Malabar prateste tbat ho BhaM rot 
In prison, if he send not for thb ihipe. 
Be {conitanl, and witii noble anger hot) 
Hie haughty menaee weighs not at tiro ch ipe," 
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Discover'd. These 1 pledg'd my life to gain, 
Tbeae to my country shall my life maintain. 
One wish alone my earnest heart desires, 
The sole impasaion'd hope my breast respires ; 
My finish'd labours may my sov'reign hear I 
Besides that wish, nor hope i tnow, nor fear. 
And lo, the victim of yonr rage I stand, 
And bare my bosom to the mnrd'rer's han 

With lofty mien he spake. In stem disdain, ' 
" My threats," the monarch cries, "were never vain : 
Swrift give the sign." — Swift aa he apake, appear'd 
The dancing streamer o'er the palace rear'd ; 
Instant another ensign distaut n 
Where, jutting throngh the flood, the mountain throw) 
A ridgo enormous, and on either aide 
Defends the harbonra from the fnriouB tide. 
Prond on his couch th' indignant monarch sat, 
And awful silence fill'd the room of state. 
With secret joy the Moora, exulting, glow'd, 
And bent their eyes where GiMi's navy rode. 
Then, proudly heav'd with panting hope, explore 
The wood-crown'd upland of the bending shore. 
Soon o'er the palma a mast's tall pendant Sows, 
Bright to the sun the purple radiance glows ; 
In martial pomp, far streaming to the akies, 
VaneB after vanes in swift succession rise, 
And, through the opening forest-boughs of green, 
The sails' white lustre moving on ia seen ; 
When sudden, rushing by the point of land 
The bowaprita nod, and wide the sails expand; 
Full pouring on the flight, in warlike pride, 
Extending still the rising squadrons ride ; 
O'er every deck, beneath the morning rays, 
Iiike melted gold, the brazen spear-pointa blaze [ 
Each prore surrounded with a hundred oaja. 
Old Ocean bjils around the crowded prorea: 
And, five times now in number Gama s might. 
Proudly their boastful shouts provoke the fight; 
Far round the ahore the echoing peal rebounds. 
Behind the hill an anaw'ritig shout resounds : 
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Still by the point new-spreuding sails appear, 
Till seven times Gaha's fleet concladea the vear 
Again the shont trinmpbant shakes tho bay ; 
Form'd as a crescent, wedg'd in firm array, 
Their fleet's wide horns the Lnsian ship 
Prepar'd to crush them in their iron grasp. 
Shonts echo shonts. — With stern, disdainful eyes 
The Indian king to manly Gama cries, 
"!Nofc one of thine on Lisboa's shore shall tell 
The glorious tale, how bold thy heroes fell." 
With altered visage, for his eyes flash'd fire, 
" God sent me here, and God's avengefal ire 
Shall blast tby perfidy," great Vasco cried, 
"And humble in the dust tby wither'd pride." 
A prophet's glow inspir'd his panting breast. 
Indignant smiles the monarch's scorn confess'd. 
Again deep silence fills the room of state, 
And tho proud Moors, secure, exulting wait: 
And now inclasping Gama'e ixx a ring. 
Their fleet sweeps on. — Loud whiazing from the string 
The black-wing'd arrows float along the sky. 
And rising clouds the falling clouds supply. 
The loEty crowding spears that bristling stood 
Wide o'er the galleys as an upright wood, 
Bend sadden, levcU'd for the closing fight, 
The pointa, wide-wa,ving, shed a glearay light. 
Elate with joy the king his aspect rears. 
And valiant Gama, thriU'd with transport, boars 
His drums' bold rattling raise the battle sound ; 
Echo, deep-ton'd, hoarse, vibrates far around ; 
The shiv'ring trtimpets tear the shrill-voic'd air, 
Quiv'ring the gale, the flashing lightnings flare. 
The smoke rolls wide, and sudden bursts the roar, 
The lifted waves fall trembling, deep the shore 
Groans ; quick and quicker blaze embraces blaze 
In flashing arms ; louder the thunders raise 
Their roaring, rolling o'er tho bended skies 
The burst incessant; awo-stmck Echo dies 
Falt'ring and deafen'd ; from the brazen throats, 
fter cloud, enroll'd in darkness 
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Cnrling their Bnlph'roas folds of fiery blue. 
Till their huge volumes take the fleecy hue, 
And roll wide o'er the sky ; wide as the sight 
Can measure heay'n, alow roUa the cloady white : 
Beneath, the smoky blackness spreads afar 
Its ho v' ring wings, and veils the dreadful war 
Deep in its horrid breast ; the fierce red glare, 
Cheq'ring the rifted darkneHB, fires the air, 
Sach m.oment lost and kindled, while around, 
The mingling thunders swell the lengthen'd aonnd. 
When piercing sudden through the dreadf nl roar 
The yelling shrieks of thouaande strike the shore : 
Presaging horror through the monarch's breast 
Crept cold ; and gloomy o'er the distant east. 
Through Gata'a bills ' the whirling tempest sigh'd, 
And westward sweeping to the blacken' d tide, 
Howl'd o'er the trembling palace as it past, 
And o'er the gilded walls a gloomy twilight cast; 
Then, furious, rushing to the darken'd te,y, ' 
Resistless swept the black-wing'd night away. 
With all the clonda that hover'd o'er the fight. 
And o'er the weary combat pour'd the light. 

As by an Alpine mountain's pathless Bide 
Some traveller strays, unfriended of a guide j 
If o'er the hilb the sable night descend. 
And gath'ring tempest with tbe darkness blend, 
Deep from, the cavera'd rocks beneath, aghast 
He hears the howling of the whirlwind's blast; 
Above, resounds the crash, and down the steep 
Some rolling weight groans on with found'ring sweep;, 

' Through Gala't iiZIi.— The Mia of Gatii or Gato, mcjuntf^n^ 
which form u oatucal barrier on the eaatem aide of the kingdom of 
Malabar. 

"Nature's rude wall, against the iierpfl Canar 
The; guard the fertile walU of Malabar." 

' Then, furiotu, raihing to the darken'd bay, — For the circumBtanoeB 
of the battle, and tbe CempeBt vMah then happeued, see the LUa of 
Guu. ' ^ 
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Aghast he Btanda, amid the shades of eight, 
And all hia bov.\ implorea the friendly light; 
It comeB; the dreadfal lightning's quiv'ring blaze 
The yawning depth beneath bifi lifted step betrays ; 
Instant nnmann'd, affhast in horrid pain. 
Hie kneea no more their sickly weight anstain ; 
Powerless he sinka, no more hia heart-blood flows ; 
So sunk the monarch, and hia heart-blood froze ; 
So Runk he down, when o'er the clouded bay 
The mshing whirlwind ponr'd the sudden day; 
Disaster's giant arm in one wide sweep 
Appear'd, and rnin blacken'd o'er the deep; 
The sheeted masts drove floating o'er the tide. 
And the torn hnlks roll'd tninbling on the aide ; 
Some shatter'd plank each heaving billow toss'd. 
And, by the hand of Heav'n, dasb'd on the coast 
Groan'd prorca ingulf'd ; the lashing snrges rave 
O'er the black kcela nptnrn'd, the swelling wave 
ICisseH the lofty mast's reclining bead ; 
And, far at sea, aome few torn galleys fled. 
Amid the dreadful scene trlamphant rode 
The Lnsian war-shipa, and their aid bestow'd : 
Their speedy boata far round assisting ply'd. 
Where plunging, atmggling, in the rolling tide, 
Grasping the shattev'd wrecks, the vanquish'd foes 
Bear'd o'er the dashing waves their haggard brows. 
No word of scorn the lofty OkXi apoke. 
Nor India'a king the dreadful silence broke. 
Slow paas'd the hour, when to the trembUng shore. 
In awfnl pomp, the victor-navy bore : 
Terrific, nodding on, the Iwwsprits bend. 
And the red streamers other war portend; 
Soon bursts the roar ; the bombs tremendous rise, 
And trail their black'ning rainbows o'er the skies ; 
O'er Calicut's prond domes their rage they pour, 
And wrap her templea in a anlph'rons shower. 

'Tis o'er In threat'ning aiJence rides the fleet : 

Wild rage, and horror yell in ev'ry street ; 
Ten 'thousandH pouring round the palace gate, 
In clam'rons uproar wail their wretch'd fate : 
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While round the dome, with lifted hands, they kneel 'd, 
" GiTO justice, jugtice to the strangers yield — 
Our friends, onr husbands, sons, and fathers slain 1 
Happier, alsiS, than these that yet remain — 
Cnrs'd be the counsels, and the arts unjust — 
Our friends in chains — onr city in the duat— 

Tet, yet prevent " 

The silent Vasco saw 
The weight of horror, and o'erpowering awe 
That shook the Moorn, that shook the regent's kneea, J 
And sunk the monarcb down. By awift degrees 
The popular clamour rises. Lost, unmann'd. 
Around the king the trembling- conncil stand; 
While, wildly glaring on each other's eye'a, 
Each lip in vain the trembling accent tries ; 
With anguish sicken 'd, and of strength bereft'. 
Earnest each look inquires. What hope ia left! 
In all the rage of shame and grief aghast, 
The monarch, falt'ring, takes the word at last : 
" By whom, great chief, are these proud ■wai'-Bhips sway'd, 
Are ttere thy mandates tonour'd and obey'd ? 
Forgive, great chief, let gifts of price restrain 
Thy just revenge. Shall India's gifts be vain ! — 
Oh spare my people and their doom'd abodes — 
Prayers, vows, and gifts appease the inj nr'd gods : 
Shall man deny ? Swift ai'O the Ijraya to spare : 
The weak, the innocent confess tlreir care — 
Helpless, as innocent of guile, to thee 
Behold these thousands bend the suppliant knee — 
Thy navy's thund'ring sides black to the land 
Display their terrors — yet mayat thou command * 

O'erpower'd be paas'd. Majestic and serene 
Great Visco rose, thou, pointing to the scene 
Where bled the war, " Thy fleet, proud king, behold 
O'er ocean and the strand in carnage roli'd ! 
So, shall this palace, smoking in the dcst, 
And yon proud city, weep thy arts unjust. 
The Moora I knew, and, for their fraud prepar'd, 
I left my fijt'd command my navy's guard :' 

' 1 left jni/ fiic'd command my wao^'i guard. Sue the Life of Q 
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Whate'er from shore my name or seal convey'd 

Of other weight, that fix'd command forbade ; 

Thus, ere its birth destroy'd, prevented fell 

What fraud might dictate, or what force compel. 

This morn the aacrifiue of Fraud I stood, 

But hark, there liyes the brother of my blood, 

And lives the friend, whoso cares coujoin'd control 

These floating towers, both brothers of my soul. 

' If thrice,' I said, ' arise the golden morn, 

Ere to my fleet yon mark my glad, return. 

Dark Praad with all her Moorish arts withstands. 

And force, or death withholds me from my bands ; 

Thna jadge, and swift unfarl the homeward sail. 

Catch the first breathing of the eastern gale. 

Unmindful of my fate on India's shore : ' 

Iiet but my monarch know, I wish no more,' 

Each, panting while I spoke, impatient cries. 

The tear-drop bursting in their manly eyea, 

' In all but one thy mandates we obey. 

In one we yield not to thy gea'rous sway : 

Without thee, never shall our sails return; 

India shall bleed, and Calient shall burn — ■ 

Thrice shall the mom arise ; a flight of bombs 

Shall then spoafc vengeance tfl their guilty domes : 

Till noon we pause ; then, shall our thunders roar, 

And desolation sweep the treach'rous shore.' 

Behold, proud king, their signal in the sky, 

Near his meridian tower the sun rides high. 

O'er Calicut no more the ev'niug shade 

Shall spread her peaceful wings, my wrath nnstafd ; 

Dire through the night her smoking dust shall gleam. 

Dire thro' the night shall shriek the female scream." 

" Thy worth, great chief," the pale-lipp'd regent cries, 
" Thy worth we own ; oh, may these woes suffice ! 
To thee each proof of India's wealth we send ; 
Ambassadors, of noblest race, attend — — " 
Slow as he falter'd. Gam* caught the word, 
" On terms I talk not, and no truce afi^ord : 

' Unraind/al of my fate on India'a ihore. — ^Tbis moat mBgnmimous 
reBolution, to siicrifica hie owu safety or bin lifo tot the safe retum of 
the fleet, U strictly true.— Soe the Life of Gaua. 
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Captives enongli stall reach the Lnsian ahore : 
Oace yott deceiy'd me, and I treat no more. 
E'en now mj faithfal sailors, pale witli rage, 
Gnaw their blae lips, impatient to engage ; 
Rang'd by their brazen tubes, the thund'ring band 
Watch the first movement of my brother's hand j 
E'en now, impatient, o'er the dreadfnl tire 
They wave their eager canes betipp'd with fire ; 
Methinks my brother's angnish'd !ook I see, 
The panting noatril and the trembling knee. 
While keen he eyes the sun. On hasty strides, 
Harried along the deck, Coello chides 
His cold, slow ling'ring, and impatient criea, 
' Oh, give the sign, illume the sacrifice, 
A brother's vengeance for a brother's blood— " 

Ho spake ; and stern the dreadful warrior stood ; 
So seem'd the terrors of his awful nod. 
The monarch trembled as before a god ; 
The treach'rons Moors sank down in faint dismay. 
And speechless at his feet the council lay : 
Abrupt, with outstretched arms, the monarch cries, 

" What yet " bnt dar'd not meet the hero's eyes, 

" What yet may save ! " ' — Great Visoo stern rejoins, 
" Swift, nndisputing, give th' appointed signs : 
High o'er thy loftiest tower my flag display, 
Mb and my train swift to my fleet convey : 
Instant command — behold the sun rides high- 
He spake, and rapture glow'd in ev'ry eye; 
The Lnsian standard o'er the palace flow'd, 
Swift o'er the bay the royal barges row'd. 
A dreary gloom a sudden whirlwind threw ; 
Amid the howling blast, enr^'d, withdrew 
The vanquish'd demon. Soon, in lustre mild 
As April smiles, the sun auspicious smil'd : 

' Abrupt — the monarch cries — " What yst may save 1 " — Gaka's 

claratioD, that no meBauga from him to the fleet could alter the orden 
he hod ulreOid^ left, und hia rejection of imy furtlier treaty, have a neoes- 
aarv eSiwt In the conduct of the poem. Thov bBSten the catastrophs, 
aDd give a verieimilitude to the abrupt and full BubmiBsion of '* 
aamorim. 



Elate with joy, tlie ahonting thousands trod, 
And Gama to his fleet triamphant rode. 

Soft came the eastern gale on halmy wiaga : 
Saich jojfnl sailor to his labour springs ; 
Some o'er the bars their breasts robust recline, 
And, with firm tags, the rollers ' from the brine, 
Kelaetant dragg'd, the alime-brown'd anchora raise ; 
Each gliding rope Eomo nimble hand obeja ; 
BomB bending o'er the yard-ana's length, on high, 
With nimble hands, the canvas wings untie ; 
The flapping sails their wid'ning folds distend. 
And measitr'd, echoing shoots their sweaty toils attend. 
Nor had the captives lost the leader's care, 
Borne to the shore the Indian baizes bear ; 
The noblest iew the chief detains, to own 
His glorious deeds before the liusian throne; 
To own the conquest of the Indian shore : 
Nor wanted ev'ry proof of India's store. 
Wbat fmits in Ceylon's fragrant woods abound, 
With woods of cinnamon her hills are crown 'd : 
Dry'd in its flower, the nut of Banda's grove, 
The burning pepper, and the sable clove ; 
The clove, whose odour on the breathing gale, 
Par to the sea, Molucca's plains exhale; 
All these, provided by the faithful Moor, 
All these, and India's gems, the navy bore : 
The Moor attends, Mozaide, whose zealous care 
To Oama's eyes unveQ'd each treach'rons snare ; ' 

' The ToRert — i.e. the capstanB.— The copatan is a cjlindrioal 
windlosa, ^otked with haia, which aie moved from hole to hole ae it 
turns round. It ia uaed on bciLnl ship to weigh the ancbora. niiBe the 
ntaats, etc The vcrBifimtion of this puBaage in the original iifforda a 
nuM noble eiample o( unitative hannoa; : — 

" Mas ja uaa naoe os honB trabalhadoreB 
Vulvem o cabrcBtaut^, & repartidoB 
Pello trabalho, huna puxao pella amurra, 
Outroa qucbrao oo peito dura a bana." 

STAIfZA I. 

* Moiaide, uthoae leatous care 
To (Jama's eyei reveaVd each treach'Toat mare. — 
Ilad this been meutioutd soomsr, the iutcrtHt uf Ibo eaUstropbe of (lie 




So bnm'd hia breast t 

And holy rey'recce of Mesaiah'a 

0, faTOur'd African, ty Heaven's 

Call'd from tbe dreary ahadea 

What man may dare his Beem 

Or what the grace of Heaven's deaigna oiqilain 

Far didst thoa from thy friends a stranger roam. 

There wast thon call'd to thy celestial home.' 

With rustling soimd now swell'd the steady sail ; 
The lofty masts reclining to the gale, 
On full-spread wings the navy spring's away, 
And, far behind thera, foams the ocean groy : 
Afar the less'ning hills of G^ta fly. 
And mix their dim bine sammits with the afey; 
Beneath tbe wave low sinks the spicy shore. 
And, roaring throngh the tide, each nodding prore 
Points to the Cape, great Natiii-o's soathmost bonnd, 
The Gape of Tenipesta, now of Hope : 



poom mnflt hare laoguished. Tlitmgh ho is not a wanior, the tintx>- ' 
pEvtod Erieod. of Gaha beara a much moie canBiderable part in the 
action of the Laaiad than the faithful Achates, tho friend of the hero, 
bears in the bnsineas of the lEneid. 

' There toarf thou raU'd to iky oeleeft'oi home, — This eiolamatoiy 
address to tho Moor Monaaida, however it may appear digreeaive, bai 
a double propriety. The conversion of the Eoatem world is the gieat 
purpose of the expedition of Gaua, and lUonzaida ia the first firuits of 
that CDUveieioD. The good characters of the viofoiious heroes, howevex 
neglected by the great genius of Homer, have a fine effect in making 
an epic poem iotereat us and please. It mif;ht have been said, that 
Monzaida was a traitor to hie friends, who crowned his vitlainy 
with apostaof. CmuocuB has, theiefcre, wisely drawn him with othor 
featnros, worthy of the friendship of Gam*. Had ttiia been ne^ectedi 
the hero of the Lusiad might have aharcd the fate of tho wise DlyMM 
of the Iliad, against whom, ae Voltaire justly observes, every rekdn 
bears a secret ill will. Nor is the poetical character of Moozaida on- 
supported by history. He was not an Arab Moor, so he did not dearat 
his countrymen. These Moors had determined on the destractioii oT 
Qaha r Monzaida admired and esteemed him, and therefore genennuW 
revealed to him hia daoger. By his attachment to Gaha he lost w ' 
hia effects in India, a circumstance which his prudence and knowledge 
of afiairs must have certainly foreseen. By the known dangert ho 
enooontered, by tbe losa he thus voluntarily sustained, and by hia after 
t, hia sincerity is undoubtedly proveil. 
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Their glorious tale on Liaboa'e shore to tell 
Inspires each bosom with a rapt'roua swell ; 
Now through thoir breasts the chilly tremora glide, 
To dare once more the dangers dearly tried. — 
Soon to the winds are these cold fears resign'd, 
And all their conntry f nshea on the mind ; 
How Bweet to view their nabiTO land, how sweet 
The father, brother, and the bride to greet! 
Wliilo list'ning round the hoary parent's board 
The wond'ring kindred glow at ey'ry word; 
How sweet to tell what woes, what toila they bore. 
The tribes, and wonders of each varions shore ! 
These thoughts, the traveller's lov'd reward, employ, 
And swell each bosom with unutter'd joy.' 

The qneen of love, by Heavon'a eternal grace. 
The guardian goddess of the Lusian race ; 
The qneen of love, elate with joy, surveys 
Her heroes, happy, plough the wat'ry maze : 
Their dreary toils revolving in her thought, 
And al! the woes by vengeful Bacchus wrought; 

' The 301J of Ste fleet on tlie liomeaard depaHure fTom Itt^ia. — We 
are now oome to that part of the Lusiad, which, in the conduct of the 
poem, is parallel to the great catastrophe of the Diad, when, on the 
death of UeoCoi, Achilles thas addiesses the Grecian army— 

" Ye HODS of Greece, in triumph bring 
The corpse of Hector, and your piBoiiB sing : 
Bo this the song, slow moving toward the shore, 
' Hoctoi is dead, and Dion ia no more.' " 

Our Portuguese poet, i?ho in his machinet j, find many other instannos, 
has followed the manner of VirgU, now foraakes him. In a yerj- bold 
and masterly spirit ho now models hia poem by the steps of Homer. 
What of the Lusiad jet remaiuB, in poetical conduct (though not in 
an imitation of oircumstunces), exactly lesembles the lutter port of tbo 
Iliad. The games at the funeral of PatTDslus, and the redemption nf 
the body of Hector, are the completion of the rage of Acbilles. Id the 
Bame manner, the reward of the heroes, and the cODsequeneee of their 
expedition complete the unity of the Lusiad. I cannot say it appoira 
that Milton ever read our poet (thongb Fanshaw's translation waa 
published in his time) ; yet no instance mu be given of a more striking 
tesembLanoe of plan and conduct, than may be produced in two prin-> 
cipul parts of the poem of Camnpoa, and of the Paradise Lost. — Bee the 
Disaertation which follows this book. 
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Theae toils, ttese woes, her yearning cai-es employ. 

To bathe, and balaatn in the Btreama of joy. 

Amid the bosom of the wat'ry waste, 

Wear where the bowera of Paradise were plac'd,"- 

An isle, array'd in all the pride of flowers. 

Of fruits, of fountains, and of fragrant bowers. 

She means to offer to their homeward prows, 

The place of glad repast and sweet repose ; 

And there, before their raptnr'd view, to raise 

The heav'n-topp'd column of their deathless praise. 

The goddess now ascends her silver car, 
{Bright was its hue as love's translncent star) ; 
Beneath the reins the stately birds,' that sing 
Their sweet-ton 'd death-aong spread the anowy wing; 
The gentle winds beneath her chariot sigh. 
And vii^in blushea purple o'er the sky : 
On milk-white pinions borne, her cooing dovea 
Form playful circles round her as she moves); 
And now their beaks in fondling kisses ioin. 
In am 'reus noda their fondling necks entwine. 
O'er fair Idalia's bowers the goddess rode. 
And by her altara sought Idalia's god : 
The youthful bowyer of the heart was there ; 
Hia falling kingdom claim' d hia earnest care.' 



' Sit foBing Itingdom alaim'd hU eameit care. — Thia fiction, ', 
poetical conduct, bears a striking leeemblancc to the digi«Bsive his- 
torieB with which Homci enrichea and adorns his poems, partiaularlj 
to the beaatiful deacription of the feaat of the gods with " Hie btameleas 
Ethiopians." It also contains a masterly Bommentary on the machinery 
of the Lnaiad. The Divine Love conducts Gaha to lodia. The smne 
X>i*inB Love is tepreeented as preparing to reform the coTTuptod world, 
when its attention ia particularly colled, to bestow a, foreljute of im- 
mortality on the heroes of the eipedition which diKCOicred the eastern 
world. Nor do the wild fantastic loTea, mentioned ia this little 
episode, aflnrd any objection against this explanatioo, as eiplanatioo 
wliich is expressly givQu in the episode itself. These wild fantoatio 
amoais signify, in the allegory, the wild seota of different eathuaiaBti, 
which apring; up under the wings of the best and most rational insti- 
tntinoB i and which, however contrary to each other, all 
deriving their authority from the same source. 
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His bands he musters, ttrough the myrtle groves 
On bnxom wings he trains the little lovea. 
Against the world, rebellious and astray, 
He meana to iGod them, and resume hia sway : 
For base-bom passions, at hia shrine, 'twas told, 
Each nobler transport of the breast controll'd, 
A young Actteon,' acomfal of hia lore. 
Mom after mom puranes the foamy boar, 

' A young ActKoa. — The French toftnaluitor haa the followmg 
choractemtic note: "This passage is an eternal manumoat ot the 
freedoms taken bj Camoena, and at the same time a proof of tha im- 
prndence of poets; an authentic proof of that prejudice which Bomu- 
timos blinds them, notwithstanding bU the light of their genius. Tlie 
modem Actffion of whom he spooiB, was King Sehastifin. He loved 
the chase ; but, that pleaaure, which is one of the most innocent and 
one of the most noble we can possibly taste, did not Kt all interrupt 
his atlentiou to the affaiis of slate, and did not render him savage, as 
OUT author pieteods. On this point the hietoiiaus are ratbei to be 
believed. And what would the lot of prinoes be, were they allowed no 
rel&zation &om theic toils, while they allow that privilege to theic 
peo}de? Subjects as we are, let us veneiate the amusements of our 
sovereigns ; let us believe that the august cares for our good, which 
employ tbcm, follow them often even to the very bosom c^ their 
pl^ures." 

Msiny are the strakes in the Lusiod which must endear the oharac- 
^ ter of Camoens to every reader of sensibility. Tbe noble freedom and 
manly indignation with which he mentions the foible of hia prince, 
and the flatterers of his court, would do honour to the greatest names 
of Greene or Eomo, While the shadow of freedom remained in Portu- 
gal, the greatest men of that nation, in the daysofLusian heroism, 
thought and conducted themselves in the spirit of Oamoens. A noble 
anecdote of this brave Bpiritoffers itself. AlonBo IV., Buraamed the 
Brave, ascondoil the throne of Portugal in ihe vigour of his age. Tha 
pleasurea of the chase engrossed all his attention. His confidants and 
UTonritOB eDcouraged, and allured him U> it. Win time was spent in 
Uie forests of Cintta, while the aflairs of government were neglected 
or esecated by those whose interest it was to keep their sovereign in 
ignorance. His presence, at last, being occeasary at Liabon, he entered 
the council with all the briak impetuoaity of a young sportsman, and 
with great bmilisrity and gaiety entertained hia nobles with the his- 
tory of a whole month spent in hunting, in fishing, and shooting. 
When he had finished his narrative, a nobleman of the first rank rose 
up : " Courts and camps," said he, " were allotted for kings, not woods 
and deserts. Even the afiairs of piivate men auffer when recreation is 
preferred to business. But when tho whima of pleasure engross the 
thoughta of a king, a whole nation is consigned to ruin. We came here 
Sir ouker pnrpoaes than to hear the exploits of the chase, exploits which 
ara (H1I7 intelligible to grooms and falconers. If your majeety will 
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In desert wilds, devoted to the chase ; 
Each dear enchantment of the female face 
Spurn'd, and neglected. Him, enrftg'd, he 
And Bweet, and di'ead hia punishment decrees. 
Before his ravish'd sight, in sweet Bnrprise, 
Naked in all her charmB, shall Dian rise; 
With Iotb's fierce flames his frozen heart shall bnrn. 
Coldly hia snit, the nymph, unmov'd, shall apnrn. 

attend to tho wanta, am 



nobleman, in a Arm tone, " the]' will look for another and a better 
king." Alonzo, in the highest tianspoit of pBBBion, expressed hia 
reacntment, and haated out of the room. In a little while, however, 
bo tetnrned, calm and reconoiled : " I peroeive," said ho, " the truth of 
what you Bay. He who will not execute the duties of a king, cannot 
loDg have good Bubjecta. Remember, from this day, yna hnve nothiUK 
more to do with AJonzo the Bportemon, but with Alnnzn the king of 
Portugal." HiB majesty was aa good as bia promise, nnd became, as a 
warrior and politician, one of the greatest of the Portagneae monarchs. 

' With looe's fierce Jlamea hit froten heart tkall bum.— "It is said, 
that upon the faith of a portrait Don Sebastian fell in lore with Har- 
goiet of France, daughter of Henry 11., and demanded ber in marriage, 
but was refueed. The Spaniarde treated hira no leas unfaTounibly, 
for they aleo rejected hia proposals for one of the daughters of Philip 
II, Our author conaiders tbeae refusala as the punishment of Son 
Sebastian's excesdve attachment to the chase ; but thia i« only a con- 
seqneinxi of the prejudice with which he viewed the amusemciita of hia 
prince. The troth is, these princeaaea wore refused for political rea- 
sons, and not with any regard to the manner in which he fillud up hia 
momenta of leiBnic." 

Thus Castera, who, with the satoe spirit of sagacity, slnrta and 
anawera the followiug objections ; " But noro is a difficulty : Cajnoeni 
wrote during the life of Don Sebastian, but the ciPciimstanoB Jie 
rulalea (the return of Gama) happened soreral years liEfore, under 
the reign of Emmanuel. How, therefore, ooold he say that Cnpid 
then saw Don Sebastian at the chase, when that prince was not 
then bom? Tho answer ia easy: Cupid, in the allegory of thb 
work, represents the love of Qod, the Holy Spirit, who la God hirasolf. 
Now the Divinity admits of no distinction <j time : one glance ot" hia 
eye beholds the past, the present, and the future ; everything ia 
present before him." 

This defence of tho fiction of Actreon is not more absurd than 
useless. The froo and bold spirit of poetry, and in pattioulw the 
nature of allogoiT, defend it. The poet might easily have said, that 
Cupid /oresaui ; but hod he said so hia satire had been much less gcnv 
teel. Aa the sentiments of Coslera on this passai^e an 
chtuneteristic of French ideas, another note from him nill perb 
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Of these loT'd dogs that now hia paaaions sway, 
Ah, may he never fall the hapless prey 1 



venal herd, the Bhame 
aasame the titled name ; * 



Had in it an air of prophecy ; and fate, i 

Hccomplish it, in making the presaged woee to fall upon 

tian. If he did not fall a prey to hia pook of hounds, wo may, hoW' 

ever, eay thut he waa devoured by hia favourites, who misled hia 

youth and his great bouI. But at any rate our poet has carried the 

BLmilitude too far. It was certainly injurious to Don Sebastian, who 

□evertheleBs had the bounty not only not to punish this audacity, but 

to rewBld tbe jnst eulogies which the author had bestowed on him in 

other plooes. Ah much as the indiscretion of Camocns ought to Bur- 

priee as, as much ought we to admire the generosity of his master." 

This foppery, this slavery in tbinMng, cannot fail to rouse the 
indignation of every manly breast, when the facts are fairly stated. 
Don Sebastian, who ascendcil the throne when a child, was a prince 
of great abilities and great spirit, but his youth was poisoned with 
the most romantic ideas of inilitujy glory. The aSuirs of state 
were left to hia ministf^rE (for whoso character see the next note), his 
oUier studies were neglected, ond military enercises, of whicli ho not 
unjustly esteemed the chasB a principal, were almost his sole employ. 
Camofins beheld this romantie turn, and in a genteel allegorical satire 
foreboded its consequences. The wish, that his prince might not fall 
the prey of his favourite passion, was iu vain. In a rash, ill-con- 
certed expedition into Africa, Don Sebastian lost his crown in his 
twenty-filth year, an event which soon after produced the fall of the 
Portuguese empire. Had the nobility possessed the spirit of Camoens, 
had they, like him, endeavoured to check the quixotism of a young 
generous prince, that prince might have reigned long and happy, itnd 
Portugal might have escaped the Spanish yoke, which soon foUowed 
bis defeat at Alcazar ; a yoke which sunk Portugal into an abyss of 
misery, &om which, in all probnbihty, she will never emerge into het 
former splendour. 



" After having ridiculed all the pleasurea of Don Sebastian, the autboi 
now proceeds to hia courtiers, to whom he has done no iujustice. 
Those who are acquainted with the Portuguese history, will readily 
acknowledge this,' — Castkha. 
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I And each, for Bome baeo intcreiit of his own. 
With Flatt'ry's manna'd lips assail the throne. 
He sees the laeo, wham holiest eanctiona bind 
To poverty, and love of hnman kind ; 
Wlule, Boft as drop the dewa of balmy May, 
Their words preach virtue, and her charms display, 

I He sees with Inst of gold their eyes on fire, 

I And ev'ry wish to lordly state aspire ; 

I He sees them trim the lamp at night's mid honr, 
To plan new laws to arm the regal power ; 
Sleepless, at night's mid hour, to raze the laws, 
The sacred bulwarks of the people's cause, 
Fraia'd ere the blood of hard-cam'd victory 
On their brave fathers' helm-hack'd swords was dry. 

Nor these aloae ; each rank, debas'd and rude, 
Mean objects, worthless of their love, pursued : 
Their passions thus rebellions to his lore, 
The god decrees to punish and restore. 
The Kttle loves, light hov'ring in the air. 
Twang their silk bow-strings, and their aims prepare; 
Some on th' immortal anvils point the dart. 
With power resistless to inflame the heart; 
Their arrow heads they tip with soft desires. 
And all the warmth of love's celestial fives [ 
Some sprinkle o'er the shafts the tears 
Some store the quiver, some steel-spring the bow ; 
Each chanting as he works the tuneful strain 
Of love's dear joys, of love's Inxnrions pain j 
r Oharm'd was the lay to conquoraud refine. 
Divine the melody, the song divine. 

Already, now, began the vengeful war, 
The witness of the god's benignant care ; 
On the hard bosoms of the stubborn crowd' 
An arrowy shower the bo\vyer train bestow'd ; 

' On Vie hard tonoms of ihe iivhbom crowd. — There ia ai „ 

in Ihe original of this Lne, which the English language will ii 

" Nob duroB coni^oonB de plebe dura," — 
., In the hard hearts of the hitid vulgnr. 
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Pierced by the whizzing shafts, deep aigha the air, 
And answering sighs the wounds of love declare. 
Thongh various featnr'd, and of various hue. 
Bach nymph seems loveliest in her lover's view ; 
Fir'd by the darts, by novice archers sped. 
Ten thousaod wild, fantastic loves are bred r 
In wildest dreams the rustic hind aspires. 
And haughtiest lords confess the humblest fires. 

The snowy swans of love's celestial queen 
!Now land her chariot on the shore of green ; 
One knee display'd, shs treads the flow'ry strand. 
The gather'd robe falls loosely from her hand ; 
Half-seen, her bosom heaves the living snow. 
And on bor smiies the living roses glow. 
The bowyer god,' whose subtle shafts no'er fly 
Misaim'd, in vain, in vain on earth or sky. 
With rosy smiles the mother power receives ; 
Around her climbing, thick as ivy leaves. 
The vassal loves in fond contention join 
Who, first and most, shall kiss Ker hand divine. 
Swift in her arms she caught her wanton boy, 
Aad, " Oh, my son," she cries, " my pride, my joy ! 
Against thy might the dreadful Typhon fail'd. 
Against thy shaft nor heav'n, nor Jove prevail'd ; 
Unless thine arrow wako the young desires. 
My strength, ray power, in vain each charta expires : 
My son, ray hope, I claim thy powerful aid, 
Nor be the boon thy mother sues delay'd : 
Where'er — so will th' eternal fates — where'er 
The Lnsian race the victor standards rear, 
There shall my hymns resound, my altars flame. 
And heav'nty Love her joyful lore proclaim. 
My Lnsian heroes, as my Romans, brave. 
Long toss'd, long hopeless on the stortn-tom wave, 
Wearied and weak, at last on India's shore 
Arriv'd, new toils, repose denied, they bore j 
For Bacchus there with tenfold rage pursned 
My dauntless sons, but now bis might subdued, 

> OupliL 
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Amid these raging seas, the scene of woea, 

Theirs shall be now the balm of sweet repose ; 

Theirs ev'ry joy the noblest Leroes claim, 

The raptur'd foretaste of immortal fame. 

Then, bend thy bow and wound the Nereid tmia, 

The lovely daughters of the a^nre main ; 

And lead them, while they pant with am'rons fire, 

Blight to the isle which aU my smiles inspire ; 

Soon shall my care that beauteons isle supply, 

Where Zephyr, breathing love, on Flora's lap shall aig! 

Thevo let the nymphs the gallant heroes meet. 

And strew the pinlt and rose beneath their feet ; 

In crystal hails the feast divine prolong, 

With wine nectareoua and immortal song : 

Let every nymph the snow-white bed prepare, 

And, fairer far, resign her bosom there ; 

There, to the greedy riotous embrace 

Resign each hidden charm with dearest grace. 

Thna, from my native waves a hero line 

Shall rise, and o'er the East illaHtriona shine;'' 

Thus, shall the rebel world thy prowess know, 

And what the boundless joys our friendly powers ' 

She said ; and smiling view'd her mighty boy j 
Swift to the chariot springs the god of joy ; 
His ivory bow, and arrows tipp'd with gold, 
Blaz'd to the sun-beam as the chariot roll'd : 
Their silver harness shining to the day, 
The swans, on milk-white pinions, spring away, 
—Smooth gliding o'er the clouds of lovely bine ; 
' " ' (so will'd the god) before them flew ; 



-e other PortugaeBB, who, fc. 

lowing the etepe of QAMi, pBlabliBhed illuBtrioua colonies in India." — 
Cabteha. 

' And Fame— a giant-goddetn.—ThiB passage affords n striking ia- 
Btance of the judgment of CamoenB. VirRil's celebrated deBcriptieii of 
Fame is in hJB ayu, but he copies it, aa Virgil, in bis bent imitatioas, 
- Mfl after Homer. Ho adopts eomo circuinstancee, but, bj adding 
-a, he makes a Dew picture, ^liich juatl; may he citUod his owe 
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A giant goddess, whose nngoveni'd tongue 
With equal zeal proclaims or rigbt o 
Offc had her lips the god of love blaa^ 
And oft with tenfold praise his oonqueats n 
A handred eyes she roUs with ceaseless care, 
A thousand tougues what these behold declare : 
Fleet is her flight, the lightning's wing she rides, \ 
And, thongh she shifts her colours swift aa glides V 
Tho April rainbow, still the crowd she guides. ) 

And now, aloft her wond'ring voice she rais'd. 
And, with, a thoasond glowing tongues, she prais'd 
The bold discoverers of the eastern world — 
In gentle swells the list'niug surges curl'd, 
And mnrmnr'd to the sounds of plaintive love 
Along the grottoes where the Nereids rove. 
The drowsy power on whose smooth easy mien 
The smiles of wonder and delight are aeon, , 

Whose glossy, simp'ring eye bespeaks her name. 
Credulity, attends the goddess Fame. 
Fir'd by the heroes' praise, the wat'rj gods,' 
With ardent speed forsake their deep abodes ; 
Their rage by vengeful Bacchus rais'd of late, . 
, and love succeeds to hate, 
in female bosom bleeds, 

in all its glow sncceeds. 

i, how strong, Love, thy power ! 

Ter god the happy hour ; 

i^s o'er the bUlowy main, 
Wing'd with his fires, nor flies a shaft in vain : 

' The wal'rij gode. — To mention the goda in the maflculina gender, 
and immediatelj' to apply to Ihom— 

"O peito fcitiinil, que levemesta 
Muda quajsquer propositoa tornados." — 
The easfi Kith which the female breaat changes its resolutions, may 
to the hypercritical appear reprehensibie. Thoespresaion, however, is 
olaBsiool, and therefnre retained. Virgil nses it, where jEaeos is non- 
ducted by Venus through the flamos of Troy ; — 

" Desoendo, ao duccnto Deu, flammam inter et hostes 



Now stung 
Ah, where i 
The tend'reat h 
When fancy gli 
Kor slipp'd the 
Swift fly hi 



ntbem 



■I of the Greek poets, who uae the word esij for 
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[' Thus, ere the face the loTer'a breast inspires, 
' The voice of feme awakes the soft desires. 
While from tte bow-string start the shafts divine, 
His ivory moon's wide horns incessant join. 
Swift twinkling to the view : and wide he pours, 
Omnipotent in love, his arrowy showers. 
E'en Thetis' self confesa'd the tender smart, 

[ And ponr'd the murmnra of the woTinded heart : 

I Soft o'er the billows pants the am'rona sigh ; 

, With wishfnl languor melting on each eye 
The love-sick nymphs explore the tardy aaila 

i That waft the heroes on the Ung'ring gales. 

Give way, ye lofty billows, low subside. 
Smooth as the level plain, your swelling pride, 
Lo, Venus comes ! Oh, soft, ye surges, sleep. 
Smooth be the boaom of the azure deep, 
Lo, VenuB comea ! and in her vig'rous train 
She brings the healing balm of love-sick pain. 
White as her awans,' and stately as they rear 
Their snowy crests when o'er the lake they ateer, 
Slow moving on, behold, the fleet appears, 

' And o'er the distant billow onward steers. 

! The beauteous Nereids, Sush'd in all their charma. 
Surround the goddess of the soft alarms : 
Eight to the isle she leads the smiling train. 
And all her arts her balmy lipa explain ; 

I The fearful languor of the asking eye, 

, The lovely blush of yielding modesty. 
The grieving look, the sigh, the fav'ring smile, 

\ And all tb' endearments of the open wile. 
She taught the nymphs— in willing breasts that heav" 
To hear her lore, her lore the nymphs rei ' " 



[bo(^^^^ 



' WhiU a> her iieana. — A dietant Boci compareil to SWODS on m laJca 
Is certainlf a happy thought. The allusion to the pomp ot Teniu, 
whose agency is immediately concerned, givca it besides a pecnliu 
propriety. This Bimile, howevor, ia not in the origiaal. It is adapted 
n liberty taken by FausliBw : — 
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Aa now triumphant to their native shore 
Through the wide deep the joyful navy bore, 
Earnest the pilot's eyea sought cape or bay, 
For long was yet the various wat'ry way ; 
Sought cape or isle, from whence their boata might bring 
The healthful bounty of the crystal spring : 
When sudden, all in nature's pride array'd, 
The Isle of Love its glowing breast diaplay'd. 
O'er the green bosom of the dewy lawn 
Soft blazing flow'd the silver of the dawn, 
The gentle waves the glowing lustre share, 
Arabia's balm was sprinkled o'er the air. 
Before the fleet, to catch the heroes' view. 
The floating isle fair Acidalia drew : 
Soon aa the floating verdure cauglit their sight,* 
She fis'd, unm.ov'd, the island of delight. 
So when in child-birth of her Jove-sprung load, 
The sylvan goddess and the bowyer god. 
In friendly pity of Latona's woes,' 
Amid the waves the Dalian isle arose. 
And now, led smoothly o'er the furrow'd tide, 
Right to the iale of joy the vessels glide : 
The bay they enter, where on ev'ry hand, 
Around them clasps the flower-enameU'd land ; 
A safe retreat, where not a blast may shake 
Its flutt'ring pinions o'er the stilly lake. 

' Soon a> the floating verdure caught their sight, — Aa Ihe departure 
of G*Mi tram India «as abrupt, he put into Onedf the beaotlfnl iBknila 
of Anchediva for fresh water. " While ha vtbb hore careening hla 
shipt," Bays Faria, " a piruto named Timoja, attacked him with eiglit 
small vesaela, bo linked togE^ther and covered with boughs, that the; 
formed the a|)pcaniuot! of a floating island." This, says Castem, 
afforded the fiction of the floating island of Venus. " The fictions of 
Carooeus," saja he, "are the more marvellone, becwiBe they are all 
founded in history. It is not difficult to find why he makes his island 
of Anchediva to wander on the wares ; it is au allusion to a eingular 
event related by Barros," Ue then proceeds to* tho story of Timojo, 
as if the genius of Camoifns stood in need of so weak an assistanae. 

' In/riendly piti/ 0/ Lalotui'i wtoea. — Latona, pregnant by Jxipiter, 
iras persecuted by Juno, who sent the serpeut Python m pursuit 
of her. Neptune, in pity of her distress, raised the island of Delos 
for her refuge, where aho was delivered of Apollo and Diana.— 
1, Met. 
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With purple shells, traoBftia'd &B marble veins, 
The yellow sands celestial Venus stains. 
With graceful pride three hills of softest green 
Bear their fair boaoma o'or the ajlvan scene ; 
Their sides embroider'd boast the rich array 
Of flow'ry shrubs in all the pride of May; 
The purple lotus and the snowy thorn. 
And yellow pod-flowers ev'ry slope adorn. 
From the gi'een Bummits of the leafy hills 
Descend, with murm'ring lapse, three limpid rills : 
Beneath the rose-trees loit'ring, slow they glide. 
Now, tutnblea o'er some rock their crystal pride; 

Sonorous now, they roll adown the glade, 
Bow, plaintive tinkle in the secret shade. 

Now, from, the darkling grove, beneath the beam 

Of ruddy morn, like melted silver stream. 

Edging the painted marina of the bowers, 

And breathing liquid fi-eshneas on the flowers, 

Here, bright reflected in the pool below. 

The vermeil appJes tremble on the bough ; 

Where o'er the yellow sands the waters sleep 

The primros'd iKinks, inverted, dew-drops weep ; 

Where mnrm'riug o'er the pebbles purls the stream 

The silver trouta in playful curvinga gleam. 

Long thus, and varioue, ev'ry riv'lot strays. 

Till closing, now, their long meand'ring maze, 

Where in a smiling vale the mountains eud, 

Porm'd in a crystal lake the waters blend : ' 

Fring'd was the border with a woodland shade. 

In ev'ry leaf of various green array'd, 

Each yellow-ting'd, each mingling tint between 

The dark ash-verdure and the silv'ry green, 

' Ftmn'd in a trydnl tafte the vmten blend. — CasterttslBo W 
this to biatory. " The Portuguese aotuoliy found tn this iilaaQ 
be, "a fine piece of watet ornamented with hewn etonea and m. 
cent ai^ueduGta ; an ancisnt and superb work, of whiob uobod^jQ 

D this island. Iti ' 

digging among some ancient ruins be found many ciuoiflieB of blade 
and rod colour, from whence tbePoitugiicBocoiijectured,8a;a OBOiim^ 
that the Anobedivion islands Lad in former ages been inbabit ad Ir 

Christiana. — Vid. Oeor. 1. iv. '" ^^ 
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The trees, now bending forward, slowly Bbake 
Their lofty honours o'er the crjatal lake ; 
Now, from the flood the gracefnl bougha retire 
With, coy reserve, and now ag;ain admire 
Jheir variouB liv'ries, by tbe anmmer dresa'd, 
Smooth-gloBs'd and soften'd in the mirror'a breast. 
80, by her glass the wiabful Tirgin Btays, 
And, oft retiring, steals the ling'ring gaze. 
A thousand boughs aloft to hcav'n display 
Their fragrant apples, Bhining to tbe day ; 
The orange here perfnmes the bnioio. air. 
And boasts the golden hue of Daphne's hair.^ 
Near to the ground each spreading boiigli descends, 
'" " ' r yellow load the citron bends ; 



Frequent alluBiona to the fablea of the anoionts form a oliaraoterlatio 
feature of the poclry of the ICth and 17th centuries. A profuai 
it ia podontry ; a mndetate ubh of it, howetei, in a poem of theae times 
pleoaeB, beoause it discoTerB the stages of composition, and has in it- 
self a fine effect, as it illustrates its anbjcct hy presunting the classical 
reader with some little landeeapes of that country tbrougb nhich he 
has travelled. The description of forests is a favourite topic in poetry. 
Chaucer, Tasso, and Spensef, have been happy in it, but bath baye 
copied an admired passage in Btatius ; — 

" Cadit ardua fagus, 
Chaoniumque namus, brumntque IIIhjsu, cupresana ; 
Procumbunt pices, flainniiB aliiuontai auprcmis, 
Omique, Uiceicqae trabes, metuandaque sulco 
TaxuB, et infandoa belli potniQ cruores 
Fraxinus, atque situ non expngnabile robur ; 
Hinc audax abies, et odoro vulnere pinns 
Scinditur, accliDant intonaa cacnmina terre 
AlnuB amioa fretia, neo inhoaptta vitibna ulmus." 

In rural deacriptions three things are neceasary to render them poeti- 
cal : tbe happiness of epithet, of picturesque aiTaugemeut, and of little 
landscape viewa. Without these, all the namea of trees and flowers, 
though stmng together iu tolerable numbera, contain no more poetry 
than a nurserynmn or a florist's cataloj^ue. In Statius, in Taaso and 
Speoaer's admired forests (Ger. Liber, c. 3. at. 75, 78, and F. Queen; 
b. 1 c. 1. St. S, 9), the poetry consista entirely in the bttppinesa of the 
epithets. Iu Camnens, all the three requisites are admirably attained 
and blended together. 
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^^^H The fragrant lemon ecente the cooly grove ; m 

^^^1 Fair as (when rip'uing for the daje at love) I 

^^^H The virgin's breasts the gentle swell avow, I 

^^^P So, the twin fi-aitage swell on every bongh. M 

^^^H Wild foreBt-treos the motmtain sides array'd I 

^^^H With curling foliage and romantic shade : I 

^^^B Here spreads the poplar, to Alcidea dear ; I 

^^H And dear to Phcebns, ever verdant here, ■ 

^^H The lanrel joins the bowers for ever green, I 

^^^P The myrtle bowers belov'd of beauty's qneen. I 

^^^ To Jove the oak his wide-spread branches rears ; M 

And high to heav'n the fragrant cedar bears; M 
Where through the gladea appear the cavem'd rocId| 

^^^^ The lofty pine-tree waves her sable locka ; M 

^^^^^ Sacred to CybSIe the whisp'ring pine I 

^^^H Loves the wild grottoes where the white clifEa shinefl 

^^^^B Here tawera the cypress, preacher to the wise, 1 

^^^^H Less'ning from earth her spiral honours rise, . J 

^^^H Till, as a spear-point rear'd, the topmost spray I 

^^^H Points to the Eden of eternal day. I 

^^^r Hera round her fost'ring elm the smiling vine, ■ 

^^^^ In fond embraces, gives her arms to twine, 1 

The nnm'rouB clusters pendant from the boughs, 1 

The green here glistens, here the purple glows; I 

for, here the genial seasons of the year J 

I Danc'd hand in hand, no place for winter here ; ■ 

) His grisly visage from the shore espell'd, ■ 

! Uaited sway the smiling seasons held. I 

t Around the swelling fruits of deep'ning red, I 

^^^H Their snowy hues the fragrant blossoms spread ; I 

^^^H Between the bursting buds of Incid green I 

^^^^H The apple's ripo vermilion blush is seen ; I 

^^^H For hero each gift Pomona's hand bestows , M 

^^^H In cultur'd garden, free, uncnltur'd flows, I 

^^^^^ The flavour sweeter, and the hue more fair, I 

^^^^1 Than e'er was foster'd by the hand of care. I 

^^^^1 The cherry here ia shining crimson glows ; I 

^^^^B And, stain'd with lover's blood,^ in pendent rows, 1 

^^^^H ' And tlain'd mith lover's blood.—VyiarDxia sad Thifibe : — I 

^^^^H "Arborei fcetna aspergiae cmlia in Btram M 

^^^^H Yertuatiu faciom : madofiLCtaicgiii > - ■ 
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Tlie bending bouglis the mnlbeiriea o'erload ; 
The bending bongba caresa'd by Zephyr nod. 
The gen'roua peach, that etrengthenB in eidle 
Far from his native earth, the Persian soU, 
The velvet peach, of softest glossy blue, 
HangB by the pomegranate of orange hne. 
Whose open heart a brighter red displays 
Than that which sparklea in the rnby's blaze. 
Here, trembling with their weight, the branches \ 
DeliciouH as profnae, the tap' ring pear. 
For thee, fair tmit, the aongsters of the grove 
With hnngry bills from bower to arbonr rove. 
Ah, if ambitions thon wilt own the care 
To grace the feast of heroes and the fair. 
Soft let the leaves, with grateful umbrag'e, hide 
The green-tinged orange of thy meSlow Bide. 
A thousand Sowers of gold, of white and red. 
Far o'er the ehadowy vale ' their earpete spread, 
Of fairer tap'stry, and of richer bloom. 
Than ever glow'd in Persia's boasted loom ; 
As glitt'ring rainbows o'er the verdure thrown. 
O'er every woodland walk th' embroid'ry shone. 
Here o'er the wat'ry mii^or's lucid bed 
Narcissna, self-enamonr'd, hangs the head; 
And here, bedew'd with love's celestial tears. 
The woe-mark'd flower of slain Adonis rears , 



Paniceo tingit pendeEtia mora colore 

At tu quo tamia atbot miBorobile oorpna 
Nnne togts imius, mox ea tectnra duorum ; 
Sigiia tene cicdiB : pulltsque et loctibua aptoa 
Semper liabe fcetuB gemini monumontu cruorie." 

Ovid, Met. 

* The iikadov>y vaU. — Literal from the oiiginnl, — O lombrio valle — 
wiiioh FoDBbaw, however, hoa transkited, "the gloomy vaUsy," and 
thuB hoB given ub a fuDereal, where the author inteoded a feBtive, lund- 
ecape. It must be confessed, liowevei, that the deaoription of tba 
island of Venus, is Infitiitel; the beat part nil of Fanehaw's transla- 
tion. And indeed the dullest prose translation might obBoure, but 
oould not poaBibl; thran a total eclipae over, bo admirable an original. 

' The wot'maTh'dfioiBeTof ilainJLdaais — mater' ci bylhekartoj lone, 
— The Anemone. " This," says Caalera, " ia applicable to the celoatial 
Veana, for, according to m; theology, her amoor with Adonia had 
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Its purple head, prophetic of the reign 

When lost Adonia shall revive again. 

At strife appear the lairna and parpled skies, 

Which from each other stole the beauteous djef 

The lawn in ail Aurora's luBh-e glows, 

Aurora steals the blushea of the rose. 

The rose displays the hlitfibea that adorn 

The spotless virgin on the nnptia! morn. 

Zephyr and Flora omulons conspire 

To breathe their gi-aces o'er the field's attire ; 

The one gives healthful freshness, one the hue 

Fairer than e'er creative pencil drew. 

Pale as the love-sick hopeless maid they dye 

The modest violet ; from the curious eye 

The modest violet turns her gentle head, 

And, by the thorn, weeps o'er her lowly bed. 

Bending beneath the tears of pearly dawn 

The snow-white hly glitters o'er the lawn ; 



bathing in it impure, hut woa only ibo lore \rliich oature bears to the 
ann." The fables of antiquity hare generally a threefold interprets- 
tion, an historical allusion, a phvsicaland a metaphysical allegory. In | 
the latter view, the fable of Ationis ie only applicable to the celestial ' 
VenuB. A divine youth ia oatiageously elain, but shall revire oguD 
at the testoiation of the golden age. Beveral nations, it ia well 
known, under different names, celebrated the Mysteries, or the death ' 
and reauneotiou of Adonia ; among whom were the British Draida, ai 
we are told by Dr. Stukcly. Id the same manner Cupid, in the foble 



CatBoGnB who bad a genina rich of itself, still further euriohed it at 
the expense of the ancients. Behold vrhat makes great authors I i 
Those who pretend to give us nothing but the frnits of their own 
growth, aooti fail, like the little rivulets which diy ap in the aummer,' 
very different from the flonda, who receive in then course the tribute I 
of a hundred and n hundred rivers, and which even in the dog-tlajs 
carry their waves triumphant to the oceuu." 
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Low from the bongh reclinea the damaBk rose. 

And o'er the lily's milk-white bosom glows. 

Fresh in the dew, far o'er the painted dalea, 

Each fragrant herb her sweetest scent exhales. 

The hyacinth bewraya the dolefnl Ai,'- 

And caUa the tribnte of ApoUo'a sigh ; 

Still on its bloom the monrnful flower retains 

The lovely bine that dy'd the etripliag's veins. 

Pomona, fir'd with rival envy, views 

The glaring pride of Flora's darling haea; 

Where Flora bids the pnrple iris spread, 

She hangs the wilding's blassom white and red ; 

Where wild-thyme pnrples, where the daisy snows 

The curving slopes, the melon's pride she throws ; 

Where by the stream the lily of the vale. 

Primrose, and cowslip meek, perfume the gale, 

Beneath the lily, and the cowslip's bell. 

The scarlet atrawberriea luxnriona swell. 

Nor these alone the teecaing Eden yields, 

Each harmless bestial crops the flow'ry fields ; 

And birds of ev'ry note, and ev'ry wing. 

Their loves responsive thro' the bi'anches sing : 

In sweet vibrations thrilling o'er the skies. 

High pois'd in air, the lark his warbling tries; 

The awan, slow sailing o'er the crystal Jake, 

Tones his melodiona note ; from ev'ry brake 

The glowing strain the nightingale returns. 

And, in the bowers of love, the turtle mourns. ' 

Pleas'd to behold hia branching horns appear. 

O'er the bright fonntain bends the fearless deer; 

The hare starts tremhliug from the bnshy shade. 

And, swiftly circling, crosses oft the glade. 

' The hyaeintli beiorays the dohful At.— HyMinthtw, a youth be- 
loved of Apolla, by whom he woa accidentally slain, and afterwards 
turned into a flover; — 

" Tjrioque nitentiDi' oitro 
f lOB oritur, foimomque capit, quam lilia : ei non, 
Foipurens color huio, argentens eeset iu iUia. 
Nod satis hoc Phiebo e«t : ia enim fuit anclar banoria. 
Ipse BDDB gemitus follia iuscribit ; et Ai, Ai, ' 

Yloa habat insciiptum : funestaqne htteia dacU est. 

Ovid, Met. 
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Where from the rotika the bubbling; fotmts distil, 

The milk-white lambs come bleating down the hill; 

The dappled heifer seeks the vales below, 

And from the thicket epringa the booiiding doe. 

To hia lov'd nest, on fondly flatt'ring wings, 

In chirping bUI the little songster brings 

The food nntaated ; transport thrills his breast ; 

'Tis nature's toach, 'tis instinct's heav'n-like feast. 

Thna bower and lawn were deck'd with Eden's flowas 

And song and joy imparadis'd the bowers. 

And soon the fleet their ready anchors threw : 
Lifted on eager tip-toe at the view, 
Od nimble feet that bounded to the sti'and 
The second Argonauta ' elance to land. 
Wide o'er the beanteons isle' the lovely fair 
Stray throngh the distant glades, devoid of care. 

' Tlie lecond Argoaaulf. — The aipedition of the Golden Fleece n_ 
esteemed, in aneient poetry, one of tlie raoet during adventureB, the 
Euccees of which was accounted mirtLcnlona. ThenllusioQBof CamoSm 
to this voyage, thoagh in the gpirit of his oge, ore hy no meoiu 



' Wideo^er ike beauUoua iele the lovely fair, — We novf come to the 
passage condemned by Voltaire ae, so loacivioua, that no Datioa in 
Europe, escept the Portngucfle sad ItalianB, could bear it. The fate 
of Camoiiua baa hitherto been very peculiar. The mirture of Fagsii 
and Chriatian mythology in hia mochiDery bos been auathemati^d, 
and hia ialand of love repieeonted bb a brothel. Yet both acousatioaa 
tire the arrogtuit assertiouB of tlie most Buper^cial acquaintance -with 
bia norkg. Bis poem iteelf, and a compariaon of ita parts irith the 
similar conduct of tlie greatest modem poeta, will dearly evince, that 
in both icatances no modem epio writer of note has given less offenoa 
to true criticism. 

Kot to mention Atiosto, whoac descriptiona wOl often admit of no 
palliatiou, Taseo, Spenser, and Milton, nave always been esteemed 
among the chastest of poets, yet in that delicacy of warm descripticm, 
which Milton Las so finely exemplified in tbo nuptials of oor flrst 
pareula, none of tbem can boast the continued uniformity of the Forta- 
guese poet. Though there is a warmth in tbe colouring of Camoeua 
which even the genius of Tasao hoa not reacbed; and though the 
island of Armida ia evidently copied from the Losiad, yet those who 
are posBeesed of the finer feelings, will easily discover an esaential 
difference between the love-scon ea of the two poets, a difl'erence greatly 
in favour of the delicacy of the former, Tbough the nympha in 
Camoens are detected naked in the voods. and in the stream, and 
though desirous to captivate, stiU tht:ii behaviour is that of the virgin 
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From lowly valley and from mountain grove 
The lovely nymphs renew the strains of love. 

who hopes to be tlie Bpome. They act the pmt of offended modeetv ; 
even when tboj yield they are aileot.aiid behave in BTery roapeot lite 
Milton's Eve in the state of innocence, who — 

" What was honoor knew," 
And who displayed — 

" Her virtue, and the conacvence of her worth, 
That would be wooed, and not unaonght be won." 
To snm np all, the nuptial eanctity draws its halloired cnrtaini, and 
a, masterly allegory shuts ap the love-scenes of Camoens. 

How different from all this is the island of Armlda in Tasao, and 
its translation, the bower of Acraeia in Spenser t lu these virtne is 
seduced; the scene therefore is less delicate. The nymphs, while they 
are bathing, in place of the modesty of the bride as in Camoens, em- 
ploy all the axta of the lasoifioua wanton. They stay not to be wooed ; 
bat, as Bpenser gives it — 

The amorous ijeeet sjRiiU in greedy eyes reveoL 
One stanza frnni our Engliah poet, which, hovfever, is rather fuller 
than the oliginal, aliall here suffice :— 

" Withal she laughed ftnd she blush'd Trithah 
That blushing to her laughter gave more grace, 
And laughter to het blushing, as did fall. 
Now when they apy'd the knight to slock his pace, 
Them to behold, and in Ai's tparkling /aee 
The lecret »igni of kindled luii appear, 
Their wanton meirimenta they did iucrease, 
And to him beckon'd to approach more near. 
And ehoic'd him many lighla, Ihat emtrage cold etruld rear- 
This and other descriptions — 

" Upon a bed of roses ahe wbb laid 
As fuiut through boat, or dight to pleasant ain" — 
present every idea of loflcivioua voluptnouaneSB. The allurements of 
speech ate alao added. Songa, which breathe every perautisive, ore 
heard ; and the nymphs boldly call to the beholder : — 
E" dtHee campo di hattaglia il lello 
Fiavi, e Cherbetta morbida de' prali. — TiBso. 

" Our fleld of battle is the downy bed, 
Oi flow'ry turf amid the smiling mc«d." — Hodle. 
The«e, and the whole iicenes in the domains of Annida and Acrasia, 
are in » tain of manner the reverse of the island of Venus. In these 
the expression and idea are meretricious. In Comoens, though the 
ooloaring is even warmer, yet the modesty of the Venus do Medicis is 
still preserved. In everything he deacriboa tboro is still something 
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Here from the bowers that crown the plaintive rill 
The solemn harp'a melodiona warblings thrill ; 
Here from, the sliadows of the upland grot 
The mdlow luto renews the swelling note. 
As fair Diana, and her virgin train, 
Some gaily ramble o'er the flow'ry plain, 
In feign 'd puranit of hare or bonndiog roe, 
Their graceful mien and beauteona limba to show ; 
Kow aeeming CM'elesB, fearful now and coy, 
(So, tanght the goddess of nnutter'd joy), 
Ami, gliding throngh the distant glades, display- 
Each limb, each movement, naked as the day. 
Some, light with glee, in careless freedom tdke 
Their playful revels in the crystal lake ; 
One trembling stands no deeper than the knea 
To plunge reluctant, while in aportfnl glee 
Another o'er her auddea laves the tide ; 
In pearly drops the wishful waters ghde, 
Kelnctant dropping from her breasts of anowM 
Beneath the wave another aeema to glow ; 
The am'rous wavea her bosom fondly kiss'd, 
And rose and foil, aa panting, on lier breaat. 
Another swims along with gracefnl pride, 
Her silver arma the gliat'ning waves divide, 
Her ahining sidca the fondling waters lave. 
Her glcving cheeks are brighten'd by the wave. 
Her hair, of mildest yellow, flows from aide 
To aide, as o'er it plays the wanton tide, 
And, careless as she turns, her thighs of snow 
Their tap'ring rounds in deeper lustre show. 

Some gallant Luaians sought the woodland prey, 
I And, thro' the thickets, forc'd the pathless way ; 

I strongly similaj to the modest nttitude of the arms of that celelM 
Btatue. Thoagh pnidetj, that naual mask of the impnieat minda,! 
oondDmn hioi, jet those of tho moBt chaste, though less gloomj tl 
will allow, that in oompariBon with othera, ha might aaj, — FfrgMIV 
yuerfejus eanto. 

SpenHcr also, where be duoa unt follow Taeao, is often ^roes : and 
even in some instiiiioes, whuro tJie expression is most deuaat<\ tbt 

I picture is nevertheless indecently ](—-*-- 
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Where some, in shades imporvioua to tlie beam, 

Supinely listen'd to tbe munn'ring stream : 

When sadden, through the bonghs, the variona dyes 

Of pink, of scarlet, and of aznre rise, 

Swift from the Terdant banks the loit'rors spring, 

Down drops the arrow from the half-drawn string : 

Soon tbey behold 'twas not the rose's hae, 

The jonquil's yellow, nor the pansy's bine : 

Dazzling the shades the nymphs appear — the zone 

And flowing scarf in ^Id and azure shone. 

Naked as Venns stood in Ida's bower. 

Some trust the dazzling charms of native power ; 

Through the green boughs and darkling shades they show 

The shining lustre of their native snow. 

And every tap'riag, every rounded swell 

Of thigh, of bosom, as they glide, reveal. 

Ab visions, cloth'd in dazzling white, they rise. 

Then steal unnoted from the flurried eyes : 

Again apparent, and again wtthdrawD, 

They etine and wanton o'er the smiling l&wn. 

Amaz'd and lost in rapture of surprise, 

" AH joy, my friends ! " the brave Vbloso cries, 

" Whate'er of goddesses old fable told, 

Or poet sung of sacred groves, behold. 

Sacred to goddesses divinely bright 

These beauteous forests own their guardian might. 

Pconi eyes profane, from ev'ry age conceaVd, 

To us, behold, all Paradise reveal'd ! 

Swift let us try if phantoms of the air, 

Or living charms, appear divinely fair ! " 

Swift at tbe word the gallant Lusians bound, 

Their rapid footsteps scarcely touch the ground ; 

Through copse, through brake, impatient of their prey, 

Swift as the wounded deer, they spring away : 

Fleet through tbe winding shades, in rapid flight. 

The nymphs, as wing'd with terror, fly their sight ; 

Pleet though they fled, the mild reverted eye 

And dimpling smile their seeming fear deny. 

Fleet through tbe shades in parted rout they glide : 

If winding path the chosen paii's divide. 
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Another path by sweet mistake betraya, 
And throws the lover on the lover's gaze : 
If dark-brow'd bower conceal the lovely fair. 
The laugh, the shriek, confess the charmer there. 

Lnxnrions hero the wanton zephyrs toy, 
And ev'ry fondling fav'ring art employ. 
Fleet as the fair ones speed, the busy gale 
In wanton frolic lifts the trembling veil ; 
White though the veil, in fairer brighter glow. 
The lifted robe displays the living snow : 
Quick flutt'ring on the gale the robe conceals. 
Then instant to the glanceeach charm reveals ; 
Reveals, and covere from the eyes on fire, 
Beveals, and with the shade inflames desire. 
One, as her breathless lover hastens on, 
With wily stunablo sndden lies o'erthrown; 
Confas'd, she rises with a blushing smile ; 
The lover falls the captive of her gnile : 
Tripp'd by the fair, he tumbles on the mead, 
The joyful victim of his eager speed. 

Afar, where sport the wantona in the lake, 
Another band or gallant youths betake j 
The laugh, the shriek, the revel and the toy, 
Bespeak the innocence of youthful joy. 
The laugh, the shriek, the gallaat Lusians hear 
Aa through the forest glades they chase the deer; 
For, arm'd, to chase the bounding roe they came, 
tJnhop'd the transport of a nobler game. 
The naked wantona, aa the youths appear. 
Shrill through the woods resound the shriek of fear. 
Some feign such terror of the forc'd embrace, 
Their virgin modesty to this gives place, 
Naked they spring to land, and speed away 
To deepest shades unpierc'd by glaring day j 
Thus, yielding freely to the am'rous eyes 
What to the am'rous hands their fear denies. 
Some well assume Diana's virgin shame, 
When on her naked sports the hunter' came 
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TlDwelcome — plimgiiig in the crystal tide, 

In vain thej strive their beauteous litaba to hide ; 

The Incid waves ('twas all they could) bestow 

A milder luatro and a softer glow. 

Ah , lost in eamefit care of future need, 

Some to the banks, to snatch their mantles, speed, 

Of present view regardless ; ev'ry wile 

Was ye't, and ev'ry net of am'rons guile. 

Whate'er the terror of the feign'd alarm, 

Dispiay'd, in various force, was ev'ry cbann. 

Nor idle stood the gallant youth ; the wing 

Of rapture lifts them, to the fair they spring ; 

Some to the copse pursue their lovely prey ; 

Some, cloth'd and shod, impatient of delay. 

Impatient of the stings of fierce desire. 

Plunge headlong in the tide to quench the fire. 

So, when the fowler to hia cheek uprears 

The hollow steel, and on the mallard bears, 

His eager dog, ere bursts the flashing roar, 

Fierce for the prey, springs headlong from the shore, 

And barking, cuts the wave with furious joy : 

So, mid the billow springs each eager boy, 

Springs to the nymph whose eyes from all the rest 

By singling him her secret wish coufess'd, 

A son of Mara was there, of gen'rous race, 
TTiH ev'ry elegance of manly grace ; 
Am'rous and brave, the bloom of April youth 
Glow'd OQ his cheek, hia eye spoke simplest truth 
Tet love, capricious to th' accompliah'd boy. 
Had ever tum'd to gall each promis'd joy. 
Had ever spam'd hia vows ; yet still his heart 
Would hope, and nourish stiO the tender smart : 
The purest delicacy fann'd hia fires. 
And proudest honour nurs'd his fond desires. 
Not on the first that fair before him glow'd. 
Not on the first the youth his love bestow' d. 
In all her charms the fair Ephyre eamo, 
And Leonardo's heart was all on flame. 
Affection's melting transport o'er him stole, 
Aud love's all gen'rous glow entranced,hiB soul ; 
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0£ selSsb joy u neons cions, ev'ry thougLt 

Oa sweet deiirinm'B ocean stream'd afloat. 

Pattern of beauty did Eplijre Bhine, 

Nor lefiB slie wiet'd these beanties to resign ; 

More than her Bistora long'd her heart to yield. 

Yet, swifter fled siie o'er the smiling field. 

The youth now panting with the hopeless chase, 

" Oh turn," he cries, "oh turn thy angel face : 

False to theinscivea, can cbanne like these conceal 

The batefnl rigour of relentless steel ? 

And, did the stream deceive me, when. I stood 

Amid my peers reflected in the flood ? 

The easiest port and fairest bloom. I bore — 

False was the stream — while I in vain deplore, 

My peers are happy ; lo, in ev'ry shade, 

In ev'ry bower, their love with love repaid ! 

I, I alone throngb brakes, throngb thorns pursue 

A cruel fair. Ah, still my fate proves true. 

True to its rigour — who, fair njmph, to thee 

Eeveal'd 'twas I that sued ! unhappy me ! 

Bora to he epimi'd thongh horeaty inHpire. 

Alas, I faint, my languid sinews tire ; 

Oh stay the& — powerless to sustain their weight 

My knees sink down, I siuk beneath my fate ! " 

He spoke ; a rustling urgea thro' the trees, 

Instant new vigour strings his active knees. 

Wildly he glares around, and raging cries, 

" And Tniisfc another snatch my lovely prize ! 

In savage grasp tby beauteous limbs constrain 1 

I feel, I madden while I feel the pain ! 

Oh lost, thou fli'st the safety of my arms. 

My hand shall guard thee, softly seiao thy charms, 

No brutal rage inflames me, yet I bum ! 

Die shall thy ravisher. O goddess, turn, 

And smiling view the error of my fear; 

No brutal force, no ravisher is near; 

A harmless roebuck gave the rnstling sounds, 

Lo, from the thicket swift as thee he bounds I 

Ah, vain the hope to tire theo iu the chase ! 

I faint, yet hear, yet turn thy lovely face. 

Vain are thy fears ;, were ev'n thy will to yield 

The harvest of my hope, that harvest field 
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My fate would guard, and walls of brass would rear 

Between my sickle and the golden car, 

Tefc fly me not; so may thy yonthfu! prime 

No'er fly thy cheek on the grey wing of time. 

Yet hear, the last my pantiag breath can say, 

Nor proudest kings, nor mightiest hosts can sway 

fate's dread decrees; yet thon, nymph, divine, 

Tet thon canst more, yet thon canst conquer mine, 

Unmov'd each other yielding nymph I see; 

Joy to their lovers, for they touch not thee ! 

But thee ! — oh, every tmnsport of desire, 

That melte to mingle with its kindred fire. 

For thee respires — alone I feel for thee 

The dear wild rage of longing ecstasy : , 

By all the flames of sympathy divine 

To thee united, thou by right art mine. 

From thee, from thee the hallow'd transport fl.owa 

That sever'd rages, and for union glows : 

Heav'n owns the claim. Hah, did the lightning glare : 

Tea, I beheld my rival, though the air 

Grrew dim ; ev'n now I heard him softly tread, 

Oh rage, he waits thee on the flow'ry bed I 

I see, I see thee cashing to his arms, 

And sinking on hia bosom, all thy charms 

To him resigning in an eager kiss, 

All I iraplor'd, the whelming tide of bliss ! 

And shall 1 see him riot on thy charms, 

DisBoIv'd in joy, exulting in thine arms ? 

Oh burst, ye lightnings, round my destln'd head, 

Oh pour your flashes— " Madd'ning as he said,' 

' NadSaing a» he loi'i.— At tile end of bis Homer Mr. Pope Iiqb 
given an index of the inetanecs of imitative and aentimendl hai- 
mony mntained in his tranalations. He hsa also oftenevoninliianotes 

Eiint«d nut the adaptation of eonnd to sense. The translator of the 
ueiad hopes he may for once say, that be has not been inattentive 
to this gt^at esseotial of good versificatioD : how he baa sncoeeded tbe 
judicious only must detenmne. The Bpeecb of Leonard to tbe curBory 
reader may perhaps Bometiraes appear eafeless, and Bometiraea turgid 
and stiff. I'hat »peoch, hnweTer, is an attempt at the imitative and 
HentimeDlai harmony, aod with the jndifliaas be reeta its fate. Ah 
the translation in this ioatance exceeds the origiaal in length, the 
objection of a foreign critio reqniiea attention, An old pursy Ab1>£, 
(and critics are apt to judge by themselvesj may indeed be surprised 
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Amid the windings of the bow'ry wood 

His trembling footsteps still the nymph puraned. 

Woo'd to the flight she wing'd her speed to hear 

His am'rous accents melting on Ler ear. 

And now, she turns the wild walk's serpent n 

A poaeate bower its velvet conch displays j 

The thickest moss its softest verdnre spread, 

Crocns and mingling pansy fiing'd the bed, 

The woodbine dropp'd its honey from above, 

And various rosea crown 'd the sweet alcove. 

Here, as she hastens, on the hopeless boy 

She tnrns her face, all bath'd in smiles of joy ; 

Then, sinking down, her eyes snffosed with love j 

Glowing on his, one moment lost reprove. 

Here was no rival, all he wish'd his own ; 

Lock'd in her arms soft sinks the stripling downi J 

Ah, what soft mnrmnrs panting thro' the bowers-v 

Sigh'd to the raptnres of the paramours ! 

The wiahfal sigh, and melting smile conspire, 

Devonring kisses fan the fiercer fire ; 

Sweet violence, with dearest grace, assails, 

Soft o'er the purpos'd frown the smile prevails. 

The pnrpos'd frown betrays its own deceit. 

In well-pleas'd laughter ends the rising threat j 

The coy delay glides ofE in yielding love, 

And transport mnrmnrs thro' the sacred grove. 

The joy of pleasing adds its sacred zest. 

And all is love, embracing and embraced. 

The golden mom beheld the scenes of joy; 
Nor, sultry noon, mayat thon the bowers annoy ; 
The sultry no on- be am shines the lover's aid, 
And sends him glowing to the secret shade. 
O'er evr'y shade, and ev'ry nuptial bower 
The love-sick strain the virgin turtles pour; 

that a man out of breath witli mnning Bhonld be able to talk m k 
But, had he ccnaulted the esperienoeB of othere, he would have ta 
it was no wonderful matter for a slout and young cavalier to i 
twice as much, though fatigued with the chaso of a couple of mj 
provided the fluppnaition be allowed, that he trenilfl on the last a) 
of his flying mistross. 
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For nuptia] faith and holy ritos corabin'd, 
The Liisian heroes and the nymphs conjoin'd. 
With flow'ry wreaths, and laurel chaplets, bound 
With ductile gold, tUo nymphs the heroes crown'd : 
By ev'rj spousal holy ritual tied. 
No chance, they vow, shall e'er their hands divide. 
In life, in death, attendant as their fame ; 
Such was the oath of ocean's sov'reign dame : 
The dame (from heav'n and holy Veata sprung. 
For ever beanteoQS and for ever young), 
Enraptur'd, views the chief whose deathless name 
The woad'ring world and conqiier'd seas proclaim. 
With stately pomp she holds the hero's hand. 
And gives her empire to his dread command, 
By spousal ties confirm'd ; nor pass'd untold 
What Fate's unalter'd page had will'd of old : 
The world's vast globe in radiant sphere she show'd, 
The shores immense, and seas unknown, nnplough'd ; 
The seas, the shores, due to the Lnsian keel 
And Lusian aw.ord, she liastens to reveal. 
The glorious leader by the hand she takes, 
And, dim below, the flow'ry bower forsakes. 
High on a mountain's starry top divine 
Her palace walls of living crystal shine ; 
Of gold and crystal blaze the lofty towers ; 
Here, bath'd in joy, they pass tiie blissful hours ; 
Engnif'd in tides on tides of joy, the day 
On downy pinions glides unknown away. 
While thus the sov'rcigns iti the palace reign, 
Like transport riots o'er the humbler plain, 
Where each, in gen't-ous triumph o'er his peers. 
His lovely bride to e^'ry bride prefers. 

" Hence, ye profane ! " ' — the song melodious rose, 
By mildest zephyrs wafted through the boughs, 
Unseen the wai'blera of the holy strain — 
" Far from these sacred bowers, ye lewd profane ! 

' Hence, ije profane. — Wehave already observed, lliiit in every other 
poet the love scenHBare gone rally dssoribed bh thoeearguilt andtemorae. 
The contrary character of those of Cainotna nnt only givea tham a deli- 
cacy nnknown In other moderns, but, by the fiction nf the aponflul rilj's, 
the allegory and uiuchinery of tbu puem are most happily conducted. 
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Hence each nntallow'd eye, eacb vnlgar ear ; 
Chaste and divine are all the raptures here. 
The nympha of ocean, and the ocean's qneen. 
The iaie angelic, ev'ry raptar'd scene, 
The charma of honour and ite meed confess. 
These are the raptnres, these the wedded bliss : 
The glorious triumph and the laurel crown, 
The ever blosBoni'd palms of fair renown. 
By time nnwither'd, and untanght to cloy ; 
These are the tranaporta of the Isle of Joy. 
Such was Olympus aud the bright abodes ; 
Renown was heav'n, and heroes were the gods. 
Thus, ancient times, to virtue ever jnst, 
To arts and valour rear'd the worshipp'd bnat. 
High, ateep, and rugged, painful to be trod. 
With toils on toils immense is virtue's road j 
But smooth at last the walks umbrageoos smile, 
Smooth as our lawns, and cheerful aa onr isle. 
Up the rough road Alcides, Hermea, atrove, 
Ail men like yon, Apollo, Mara, aud Jove : 
Like yon to bless mankind Minerva toil'd ; 
Diana bi)und the tyrants of the wild ; 
O'er the waste desert Bacchus spread the vine j 
And Ceres taught the harvest-field to shine. 

Fame rear'd her trumpet ; to the bleat abodes 

She rais'd, and hail'd them gods, and sprung of goda, 

" The love of fame, by heav'n's own hand impreaa'd, 
The firat, aud noblest paasion of the breast, 
May yet mislead. — Oh guard, ye hero train, 
Ifo harlot robes of honours false and vain, 
No tinsel yours, be yours all native gold, 
Well-earn'd each honour, each respect you hold : 
To your lov'd king return a guardian hand. 
Return the guardians of your native land; 
To tyrant power be dreadful ; from the jawa 
Of fierce oppreasion gnard the peasant'a cause. 
If youthful fury pant for shining arms. 
Spread o'er the eastern world the dread alarms ; ' 
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There bends the Saracen the hostile bow. 
The Saracen thy faith, thy nation's foe ; 
There from his cmel gripe tear empire's reins, 
And break his tyrant-sceptre o'er his chains. 
On adamantine pillars tlius shall stand 
The throne, the glory of your native land ; 
And Lusian heroes, an immortal line, 
Shall ever with us share our isle divine." 

Mohammedanism, and propagate Christianity, were professed as the 
principal purpose of the discoveries of Prince Henry and King Em- 
manuel. In the beginning of the seventh Lusiad, the nations of 
Europe are upbraided for permitting the Saracens to erect and possess 
an empire, which alike threatened Europe and Christianity. The 
Portuguese, however, the patriot poet concludes, will themselves over- / 
throw their enormous power : an event which is the proposed subject *' 
of the Lusiad, and which is represented as, in effect, completed in 
the last book. On this system, adopted by the poet, and which on 
every occasion was avowed by their kings, the Portuguese made 
immense conquests in the East. Yet, let it be remembered, to the 
honour of Gama, and the first commanders who followed his route, that 
the plots of the Moors, and their various breaches of treaty, gave rise 
to the first wars which the Portuguese waged in Asia. On finding 
that all the colonies of the Moors were combined for their destruction, 
the Portuguese declared war against the eastern Moors, and their 
allies, wherever they found them. The course of human things, how- 
ever, soon took place, and the sword of victory and power soon became 
the sword of tyranny and rapine. 
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DISSERTATION 



I 



FICTION OF THE ISLAND OF VENUa 



Fbou the earli^Et ages, and in (he most dietant Dations, palacoa, threeta 
and gardena, have heen the favourite themes of pneta. Aad tboagb. 
as in Homer's island of R had am ao thus, the descriptian ia aometimM 
only cursory ; at other times they have lavished all their poweta, aod 
have Tied with each other Id adorning their ediSoes and landsciqiea. 
The gardens of Alcinous in the Odyssey, and Elysium in the £iieid, 
bavo excited the ambition of many imitators. Muny iastoncas ^ 
these occur in the later writers. These aubjecta, however, it mnpt 
be owDod, are so natural to the geniua of poetry, that it ia acaioely 
fair to attribute to iin imitation of the classics, (he innumemUt 
descriptions of this kind which abound in the old romaiioea. In ttieM 
under different allegorical b£iCaeB, every [i&«8ion, every virtue ftnd riiM, 
had its palace, its enchanted bower, or its dreary cuve. Among Um 
Italians, on the revival of letters, Pulci, Boiardo, and others, borromd 
these Bctions Tram the Gothic romancers ; Arioato borrowed from them, 
and SpcnsoF has copied Arioato and Tusso. In the ELith and seventii 
books of the Orlando Furioao, there ia a fine description of the ialand 
and palace of Aleina, or Vira ; and in the tenth book (but inferior to 
the other in poetical colonring), we have a view of (ho cotintn of 
Logistilla, or Virtue. The paaaage, of this kind, however, wheM 
Ariosto haa displiL^'cd the richcat poetical painting,isinthexxxiT. book, 
in the description of Paradise, whither he sends Astolpho, the Bni^iih 
duke, to ask the help of St. John to reoover the wits of Orlando. 
The whole is most admirably fanciful. Astolpho mounts the cloudi 
OQ the winged horse, sees Paradise, and, acoompanied by the EvoDgc- 
list, visits the moon; the adventures in which orb are almost literally 
translated in Milton's Limbo. But the passage which may be eiild to 
bear the nearest resemblance to the descriptive part of the island of 
Venue, is the landscape of Paradise, of which the ingenious Mr. Uoole, 
to whose many aets of friendship I am proud to acknowledge myself 
indebted, has obliged me with thia translittion, though only ten boi^ 
of hia AiiDsto are yet published. 

" O'er the glad earth the blisafnl season pours 
The vernal bcautiea of a thousand flowers 
In varied tints: there show'd the ruby's hue, 
The yellow topaz, and the aappUiio blue. 



, , iara one intermingled Maze 
Where pcorlB and diamonda dart theii trembling rays. 
Not emerald here bo bright a verdure yields 
As the fair turf of those eelestial tlelds. 
On ev'ry tree the leaves unfading grow, 
The fruitage ripens and the flow'reta hlow I 
The frolic birda, gay-plnm'd, of Tariona wing 
Amid the beugha their notes melodious sing ; 
Btill Iskea, and murin'ring Htreama, with waters olear. 
Charm the fii'd eye, and lull the lisfning enr. 
■ Boft'ning geninl air, that ever Beeras 

eien tenor, cools the aolar beaiuB 
Vith fanning breexe ; while from the emunell'd field, 
Whate'er the fruits, the plants, the hlossoms field 
Of grateful eoent, the atealing gales dispense 
The blended aweets to feed ^' immortM seoBe. 

" Amid the plain a palace dazzling bright, 
IXilie living fUuao, emits a sttE^aniy light, 
P And, wrapp'd in splendour of refulgent day, 
r Outshines the strength of ev'ty mortal ray. 

" Astolpho gently now directs his apoed 

■ 1\) where the spacious pile enfolds the mead 
I Li circuit vide, and views with eager eyes 

Each namclcaH charm that happy soil supplies. 
With this compat'd, ho deeiDB the world belDW 
A dreary deaeit and a scat of woe I 
By Heaven and Nature, in their wrath bcstow'd, 
In eiil hour, for man's uublest abode. 

" Near and more near the stately walls he drew, 

■ ^ steadfast gaze transported at the view : 
PThey eeem'd one gem entire, of purer red 
' Than deep'ning gleams tranaparent rubies shed. 

Btupendnus work I by art DiBOalian rais'd, 
I Transcending all by feeble mortals praia'd I 

I Ko more henceforth let boasting tongues proclaim 

Those wonders of the world, ao chronicled by fame I " 

Camoens read and admired Arioato; but it by no means follows 
tliat he borrowed the hint of his island of Venua from that poet. Tho 
luxury of flowery deecription is as romroon in poetry as are the tales 
of love. The heroes of Arioato meet heantiful women in the palace of 

" Before the threshold wantoo damsels wait. 
Or, sport between the pillars of tLe gate : 
But, beauty more had brighten'd in their face 
j Had modesty attemper'd ev'ry grace ; 
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In vestures green eaoli damsel swept tho ground. 
Their tdnples fail, nith leiiry garluuds crown'd. 
These, vitli a courtceus volcome, led the knight 

To this sweet Paradise oC soft doliglit 

Enomour'd youtba and tender damsels seem 

To diant their loves beeido a purling stream. 

Bome by a branohiog tree, or mountain's shade. 

In sports and dances press the downy glade, 

WliUe one (tiscloEeS to his friend, apart, 

The secret transport of his ani'rous heart." — Book v 

Bnt these descriptions also, which bring the hernes of knight-enanbr 
into the way of beautiful wantons, are as common in the old romanoei 
as the nse of the alphabet : and indeed the greatest port of then 
loye-ftdventures are evidently borrowed from the fable of Ciree; 
Astolpho, who was trauEformed into a myrtle by Aloiua, thus ii 
Bogero:— 



ishei 



joy— 



I found h 



Too late, alas, I . 

In love inconstant as the changing wind I 
Scarce had I held tvro months (he fairy's grace, 
"When El EBw yonth was taken to my place: 
Kejected, then, I join'd the banieh'd herd 
That lost her love, as others were prefeir'd. ■ ■ 
Some hero, some there, her potent charms retain. 
In diverse forms impriaon'd to remain : 
In beeches, olives, palms, or cedars clos'd, 
Or, such as me, yon hero behold eipoe'd ; 
In fountains some, and some in beasts conflu'd, 
Ae suits the wayward fairy's eruel mind." 

BooLB, Az. bk. vi. 

When incidents, character, and conduct confess the resemblance, 
we may, with certainty, pronounce from whence the copy is taken 
Where only a similar stroke of passion or description occurs, it belongs 
alone to the arrogance of dulnees, to tell us on what passage the poet 
had hia eye. Every great poet has been persecuted in this manner; 
Hilton in particular. His commentators have not left him a flower of 
his own growth. Yet, like the creed of the atheist, their system ia 
involved in the deepest abanrdity. It is easy to aupposo that men of 
poetical feeling, in describing the same thing, sbonld give us the 
same picture. But, that the Paradise Lost, whidi forms one animated 
whole of the noblest poetry, is a mere cento, compiled from innumer- 
able authors, ancient and modern, is aaupposition which gives Hilton 
a cast of tnlents infinitely more extraordinary and inelplicable than 
the greatefit poetical genius. When Caspar Poussin painted clouds 
and trees in his landscapes, he did not borrow the greeo and the blue of 
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the leaf and the flky from Clnude Lorraine. Neither did Camoens, when 
he painted his island of Venus, spend the half of his life in Collecting 
his colouta from ail bis predeccBsora who hod deaoribed the bettaties 
of the venial year, or the stages of pasBion. Camoens knew how others 
had painted the flowery bowers of love ; these fonaed hia taste, and 
Mtrected hia judgment. He viewed the beauties of nature with 
poetical eyes, from thence he drew his landsenpes ; be had felt all the 
nllnrementB of love, and from thence he desoiibea the agitations of 
that passion. 

Nor is the description of fairy boweia and palaces, thongh mtst 
favourite topics, peonliar to the romances of chivalry. The poetry of 
the orientals also abounds with them, yet, with some characteristic 
differences. Like the cucBtitutiona and dress of the Asiatics, the 
landscapes of the eastern muse ore warm and feeble, brilliant and 
slight, and, like the manners of the people, wear an eternal sameness. 
The western muse, on the costrary, is nervane as her heroes, some- 
times flowery as her Italian or English fields, sometimes majestically 
great as her Runio forests of oak and pine ; and always various, as the 
character of her inhabitants. Yet, with all these ditTercnces of feature, 
several oriental fictions ^catly resemble the island of Circe, and the 
flowery domiDioQB of Alcino. In particular, the adventures of Prince 
Agib, or the third Calender, in the Arabian Tales, afford a striking 
likeness of painting and catastrophe. 

If Ariosto's, however, seem to resemble any eastern fiction, the island 
of Venus in Camoens bears a more strikiog resemblance to a passage 
in Chaucer. The following beautiful piece of poetioal painting occurs 
in the Assembly of the Fowlos: — 

" The hildir oak, and eke the hardie ashe, 

The pillir elme, the coffir unto caraine. 

The boxe pipetre, the holme to whippis lasshe, 

The sailing firre, the cypres deth to plaine. 

The shortir ewe, the aspu for shaftis platne, 
■ The olive of pec*, and eke the dronkin vino. 

The victor palme, the lanrir to divine. 

A gardein sawe I full of blossomed bowis. 

Upon a river, in a greno mede 

With flouria white, and hlewe, yelowe, and rede, 
And colde and olere welleatremis, nothing dede. 
That swnmmin full of smale fishis light. 
With finnis rode, and scalis silver bright. 

On every bough the birdis herd I syng 

With voice of ongell, in ther harmonic 

That busied 'hem, ther birdis fortha to bryng. 

And little pretie conies to ther plaie gan hie ; 

And furthir nil about I gau espie 

The dredful roe, the buck, the hart and hind, 

Bquirils, and bestis smal of gentle kind. 
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Of inetrn mantes of atringis, in occorde 
Herd I BO pluio a raviahyng BvotucsHO, 
That God, that mBkir is of hU anil Lonle, 
Ne herd nevic a better, as I f^case, 
Thare with a niade, nnnoth it might be lei 
Made in tbo levis grena a ncie^ soft 
Aoooidiml to the foulia Bong en loft. 



Cnder a. tre bcante a well I Beye 
Cupid our lorde hia nrrowes forge and file, 
And at his fete hia bono all redie laye, 
And woll hia doughtir temprid all tlie white 
The heddis in thn well, and with het wile 
She oouohid 'hom Bflir as thei ahould serye. 
Borne for to flea, aad Boate to wound and DoTTe. 



And about tho toiaple dauaoid olwaie 
Women inow, of which some there y were 
Faire of 'hemself, and some of 'hem were ga 
In kirtils alt disheveled went thai there, 
That was ther olBoe er from Tore to yere, 
And on the temple sawe I white and faire 
Of dovia Bittyng many a thousande paire." 

Here we have Cnpid forging his arrows, tho woodland, the streams, 
the musio of inatrumenta and birds, the frolics of deer aad other 
animaU; and women enow. In a word, the iBlandof Venus is here 
sketched out, yet Chaucer was never translated into Latin or any lan- 
guage of tho continent, nor did Camoiiusnuderstand a lino of English. 
The subject was common, and the same poetical feelings in Ghaucer 
and Camoens pointed out to each what were the beauties of landscapea 
and of bowers devoted to pleaaure. 

Yet, though the fiction of bowers, of islands, and palaoea, was no 
novelty in poetry, muab, however, remains to be attributed to the 
poetical powers and invention of Comoens. The island of Tonus oon- 
tains, of all others, by much the completeat gradation, and fuUeM 
aaaemblogo of that species of luxuriant painting. Nothing in tha 
older writers is equal to it in fulness. Nor can the island of Armida, 
in Tasso, be compared to it, in poetical embroidery or posaionato 
expreasion; though Taaao as nndoubtedly built upon the model of 
ComoiinB, as Bpenaer appropriated the imagery of Tasso when 1) 
doBccibod the bower of Actaaia, part of which he has literallj tl 
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lated from the Italian poet. The bcaatiful fictioos of Anuida and 
AotaBia, howtiv^r, are much too loDg to be here ineeited, and they aia 
well known to every render of taste. 

But the chief praise of our poet is yet mimeutioned. The intniduo- 
tion of ao beuutiful a fiction as an essential part of the conduct and 
machinery of an epic poem, does the greatest hooaur to the invention 
of Camoeiia. Tho machinery of the former part of the poem not only 
aequirea dignity, but la completed by it. And the conduct of Homer 
and Virgil baa, in this, not only received a fiae imitation, but a mas- 
terly ooDtra^t. In the finest allegory the heroes of the Luaiud receive 
their reward ; and, by means of this allegory, our poet gives a noble 
imitation of the noblcet part of the ^neid. ia. tbe tenth Lusiad, Gaha 
and hia hproea bear the nymphs in tbe divine palace of Thetis sing 
the triumphs of thuir couulrymun in the conquest of India : after this 
the goddess shows Gaua a vicnof tbu eastern norld, from the Capo of 
Good Hope to tbe furtbuBt islandB of Japan. She poetically describfls 
every region, and the principal islands, and concludes, " All these are 
given to tbe western norld by you." It ia impossible any poem can be 
summed up with greater sublimity. Tbe Fall of Troy is nothing to 
this. Nor is this all : tbo most masterly fiction, finest compliment, 
and ultimate purpose of the .^""id ia not only nobly imitated, but tbe 
conduct of Homer, in concluding the Uiad, as already obeutved, ii 
paralleled, without one circumBtanco being borrowud. Poetical conduct 
cannot possibly tear a stronger resemblance, than tbo reward of the 
hwoeaof theLuBiad,lhe prophetic song, and the vision shown toOAHA 
bear to tbe games at the funeral of Fatroclus and the redemption of 
tbe body of Hector, conaideied as the completion of the angor of 
Achillea, the subject of tbe Uiad. Nor is it a greater booour to rs- 
aemble a Homer and a Virgil, than it is to be lesembled by a Milton. 
Milton certainly beard of Fanshaw's translation of the Lusiad, though 
he might neiei have ecen the original, for it was published fourteen 
years before he gave his Paradiee Lost to the world. But, whatever he 
knew of it, hod the last book of the Lusiad been two thousand years 
known to the teamed, every one would haye owned that the two last 
books of the Paradise Lost were evidently formed upon it. Bnt 
whether Miilon borrowed any hint from Camocus is of little conse- 
quence. That tbe genius of the great MUton suggested the conclusion 
of his imitiortal poem in the manner and with the machinery of tbe 
Lusiad, is enough. It ia enough that the part of Micbacl and Adam 
in the two last books of the Paradise Lost are, in point of conduct, 
exactly the same with the part of Thetis and Gaua in the conolusion 
of the Lnsiad. Yet, this difl'ereuce inuet Jje observed ; in tbe narrative 
of his last book, Milton has Sagged, as Addisoji calls it, and fallen 
iuihutely short of the untired spirit of the Portuguese poet, 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

In tbe opening of thie, the laat canto, the poet reaamee the allogoi; 

' of the IbIo of Joy, or of VennB: the fair njmphi) conduct thdr 

' loyere to their radiant palaces, where delioious winoa aparfcle in evBir 

I cnp. Before the poet desorlbea [be eong of a prophetic Eiien, vbo 

[ MlebrateB the piaiao of tbe heroes who are destined to ennoble tlia 

name of their country, he addreasea himself to his muae in a tone of 

■orroiT, which touches qb the more deeply when we reflect upon tba 

luihapp}' Bituatioii to which this great poet was at last reduced. In 

the SDUg of the siren, which followB, is alTorded a prophetie view frma 

the period of Gama'a sipodition down to Camouna' own timoa, in which 

Pacheco, and other heroes of Portugal, poaa in review before the eye of 

the reader. When the siren has concluded her prophetic song, Thetii 

oonducts Gama to the top of a monntain anil addresses him in a set 

speech. The poem concladcB with the poet's apoatrophe to King 



F 



AR o'er the western ocean's distant bed 
Apollo now hia fiery c< 



« 



Par o'er the silver lake of Mexic ' roU'd 
His rapid chariot wheels of barning gold ; 

' Far o'er the iSver lake of Mexic. — Tbe city of Meicicois environed 
with an extenaivo lake ; or, according to Cortex, in his second nanatioin 
to CbaileB V., with two lakea, one of freah, tbe other of salt water, 
in circuit about fifty leagues. This eitaation, aaid the Mexicana, wm 
appointed by theirGod Vitzliputzli, who, according to tbe explanation 
of their picture-histories, led their fnrefathera a, journey of ronraoan 
years, in aearch of the proioiaed land. Pour ot the principal p''** 
carried the idol in a coBer of leeda. Whenever they halted tl ~" 
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The eaetem sky was left to dnaky grey, 

And o'er the last hot breath of parting day, 

Cool o'er the sultry noon's remaining flame, 

On gentle gales the grateful twilight came. 

Dimpling the lucid pools, the fragrant breeze 

Sighs o'er the lawne, and whispers thro' the trees ; 

Refresh 'd, the lily rears the silver head. 

And opening jasmines o'er the arbonrs spread. 

Fair o'er the wave that gleato'd like distant snow, 

Gracefnl arose the moon, serenely slow ; 

Not yet full orb'd, in clouded spleadour dress'd, 

Her married arms embrace her pregnant breast. 

Sweet to his mate, recumbent o'er his young. 

The nightingale his aponsal anthem, sung ; 

From ev'ry bower the holy chorus rose. 

From ev'ry bower the rival anthem flows. 

Translucent, twinkling through the upland grove. 

In all her lustre shines the E(ar of love ; 

Led hy the sacred ray from ev'ry bower, 

A joyful train, the wedded lovers pour : 

Gach with the youth above the rest appro v'i3, 

Each with the nymph above the rest belov'd. 

They seek the palace of the sov'reign dame; 

High on a mountain glow'd the woodroua frame ; 

Of gold the towers, of gold the pillars shone, 

The vralls were crystal, starr'd with precious stone. 

Amid the hall arose the festive board. 

With nature's choicest gifts promiscuous stor'd : 

So will'd the goddess to renew the smile 

Of vital strength, long worn by days of toil. 

On crystal chairs, that shin'd as lambent flame. 

Bach gallant youth attends his lovely dame ; 

Beneath a purple canopy of state 

The beauteous goddess and the leader sat r 

The banquet glows — Not such the feast, when all 

The pride of luxury in Egypt's hall 

a tabeniKcle for tlieir god in the miilBt of their cainp, where the; 
placed the coiTor and the attar. They then sowed tho land, and their 
Btay or departure, without regard to the harvcat, was direetod by tho 
orders received from thoir idol, till at hut, by hia command, thej flxod 
tlieir abode on the aile of Mexiw. 
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r Before the love-sick Roman ' spread the boast 
l Of ev'ry teeming sea and fertile coast. 
Sacred to noblest worth and Virtue's ear, 
Divine, as genial, was the banqnet here ; 
J The wine, the song, by sweet returns inspire, 
Now wake the lover's, now the hero's fire. 
On gold and silver from th' Atlai 
The snnoptnouB tribute of the sea's wide n 
Of variooB savour, was the banqnet pil'd; 
Amid the fruitage mingling rosea smil'd. 
cups of gold that shed a yellow light, 
silver, shining as the moon of night, 
, Amid the banquet flow'd the sparkling wine, 
I Hor gave Paiemia's fields the parent vine: 
I Falemia's vintage, nor the fabled power 
I Of Jove's ambrosia in th' Olympian bower 
To this compare not ; wild, nor frantic fires, 
Divineat transport this alone inspires. 
The bev'rage, foaming o'er the goblet's breast, 
The crystal foantaiu's cooling aid confess'd;' 
The while, as circling flow'd the cheerful bowl, 
Sapient diseonrse, the banquet of the aonl. 
Of richest argument and brightest glow, 
Array'd in dimpling smiles, in easiest flow 
Pour'd all its graces : nor in silence stood 
, The powers of mnsic, such as erst subdued 
I The horrid frown of hell's profonnd domains,' 
And sooth'd the tortur'd ghosts to slumber on their o 



' Before Ike hiie^ich Roman. — Mirk Antony. 

' Thebeverage — ihefounlain'scoolingaidatr^esa'd. — It wat 
of the ancients m wnrio climatea to mix the cooleBt epriuj; w 
their mne, immediately before drinking; not, tva may euppoBs, to 
' lender it leas inloxicating, but on aci^ount of the cooling; flavour it 
thereby received. Homer tells its that the wine which UTysaes gave 
to FolyphemuB wonld bear tnesty measures of water. Modern luxury 
has substituted preserved ice, in place cf the more ancient mixture. 

* Music, tmh aa erst subdued the horrid froien of hell, etc.— Alluding 
to' the fable of Orpheus. Fauahaw's translation, as already observed, 
was published fourteeu yeors before the Pfl,tadise Lost. These liuen 
of MUton— 
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a fir'd. 



a Bweetest chords, in lofticsb veio, 
tngel Biren joins the vocal strain ; 
The silver roofs resounil the living Hong, 
The harp and organ's lofty mood prolong 
The hallow'd ivarbliogs; list'niug Silence rid 
The sky, and o'er the bridled winds presides 
In softest mnmiura flows the glassy deep. 
And each, Inll'd in his shade, the bestiala slet 
The lofty song ascends the thrilling skies. 
The song of godlike heroes yet to rise ; 
Jove gave the dream, whose glow the Hire 
And present Jove the prophecy inapir'd. 
Not he, the bard of love-sick Dido's board. 
Nor he, the minstrel of Phseacia's lord, 
Though fani'd in song, conld tonch the warbling string. 
Or, with a voice so sweet, melodious sing. 
And thou, my mnae, fairest of the train, 
Calliope, inspire my closing strain. 
No more the summer of my life remains,' 
My antnmn's length'ning ev'nings chill my veins ; 
Down tbe black stream of yeai^ by woes on woes 
Wing'd on, I hasten to the tomb's repose, 

BuBpeiiJed hell, and took with rayishmeat 
The tlirangiDg uudioQcu," 
bear a leaemblance (o these of Faasliaw — 

" Mueical inatrunieiitB nnt wantiog, such 
Aa to tlie danm'd spirits onae gavs eaaa 
In the dark vaults of the infenial hull." 

nitted bj Panshaw, ia 

" Fizerao deecangar da ctcma pena." 

' No more Ike summer of my life remaini. — It ia not cartain whan 

CamoSns viota this. It Beems. however, not long to hare preceded the 

;ubll(ntioa of hia poem, at nhicb time he was in his fifty-fifth year, 
bis apostiopho to bis muse may, perhaps, by same he blamed as 
another digression : but, eo little does it require defenoo, that oas 
need not hesitate to aUBrm that, bad Homer, who ot'tea talks to Ma 
mnse, introdaced, on tbeee favourable opportunities, any little picture 
or bistar; of himself, these digreeaioua would have been tbo moat 
intereatingpartaof his works. Had any bistory of Homer compbiiDcd, 
like tbia of CamoenH, it would have been bedewed witb the tears of 
ages. 
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The port whose deep, dark bottom shall detain 
My anchor, never to be weigh'd again, 
Never On other sea of life to steer 
The human course. — Yet thou, O goddess, hear, 
Yet let me live, though round my sHver'd head 
Misfortune's bitt'rest rage unpitying shed 
Her coldest storms ; yet, let me live to crown 
The song that boasts my nation's proud renown. 

Of godlike heroes sung the nymph divine, 
Heroes whose deeds on Gama's crest shall shine ; 
Who through the seas, by Gama first explor'd. 
Shall bear the Lusian standard and the sword, 
Till ev'ry coast where roars the orient main. 
Blest in its sway, shall own the Lusian reign ; 
Till ev'ry pagan king his neck shall yield, 
Or vanquish'd, gnaw the dust on battle-field. 

" High Priest of Malabar," the goddess sung, 
" Thy faith repent not, nor lament thy wrong ; ^ 
Though, for thy faith to Lusus' gen'rous race, 
The raging zamoreem thy fields deface : 
From Tagus, lo, the great Pacheco sails 
To India, wafted on auspicious gales. 
Soon as his crooked prow the tide shall press, 
A new Achilles shall the tide confess ; 
His ship's strong sides shall groan beneath his weight, 
And deeper waves receive the sacred freight.^ 

* ITiy faith repent not, nor lament thy wrong. — P. Alvarez Cabral, 
the second Portuguese commander who sailed to India, entered into 
a treaty of alliance with Trimumpara, king of Cochin, and high priest 
of Malabar. The zamorim raised powerful armies to dethrone him. 
His fidelity to the Portuguese was unalterable, though his affairs 
were brought to the lowest ebb. — See the history in the Preface. 

* His 8hip*8 strong sides shall groan beneath his weighty 
And deeper waves receive the sacred freight, — 

Thus Virgil :— 

" Simiil accipit alveo 
Ingentem ^neam. Gemuit sub pondere C3rmba 
Sutilis, et multam accepit rimosa paludem." — Ms, vi. 412. 

That the visionary boat of Charon groaned under the weight of 
iBneas is a fine poetical stroke ; but that the crazy rents let in the 
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Soon as on India's strand he shakes his spear, 
The burning east shall tremble, chiird with fear ; 
Reeking with noble blood, Cambalao's stream 
Shall blaze impurpled on the evening beam ; 
Urg'd on bj raging shame, the monarch brings, 
Banded with all their powers, his vassal kings : 
Narsinga's rocks their cruel thousands pour, 
Bipur's stern king attends, and thine, Tanore : 
To guard proud Calicut's imperial pride 
All the wide North sweeps down its peopled tide : 
Join'd are the sects that never touch'd before. 
By land the pagan, and by sea the Moor. 
O'er land, o'er sea the great Pacheco strews 
The prostrate spearmen, and the founder'd proas/ 
Submiss afid silent, palsied with amaze. 
Proud Malabar th' unnumber'd slain surveys : 
Yet bums the monarch ; to his shrine he speeds ; 
Dire howl the priests, the groaning victim bleeds ; 
The ground they stamp, and, from the dark abodes. 
With tears and vows, they call th' infernal gods. 
Enrag'd with dog-like madness, to behold 
His temples and his towns in flames enroU'd, 

water is certainly lowering the image. The thought, however, as 
managed in Gamoens is mucli grander than in Virgil, and affords 
a happy instance where the hyperbole is truly poetical. 

The Lusiad affords many instances which must be highly pleasing 
to the Portuguese, but dry to those who are unacquainted with their 
history. Nor need one hesitate to assert that, were we not acquainted 
with the Roman history from our childhood, a great part of the ^neid 
would appear to us intolerably uninteresting. Sensible of this disad- 
vantage which every version of historical poetry must suffer, the 
translator has not only in the notes added every incident which might 
elucidate the subject, but has also, all along, in the episode in the 
third and fourth books, in the description of the painted ensigns in 
the eighth, and in the allusions in the present book, endeavoured 
to throw every historical incident into thiat universal language, the 
picturesque of poetry. When Hector storms the Grecian camp, when 
Achilles mturches to battle, every reader understands and is affected 
with the bold painting. But when Nestor talks of his exploits at the 
funeral games of Amarynces (Iliad xxiii.) the critics themselveii 
cannot comprehend him, and have vied with each other in invent 
explanations. 

* Frocu, or paraos, Indian vessels which lie low on the water, 
worked with oars, and carry 100 men and upwards apiece. 
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Secure of promis'd victory, again 

Ho fires the war, the lawns are heap'd with slain. 

With etem reproach he brands hia routed Na,yr^ 

And for the dreadful field himself prepares ; 

K'a barnesa'd thousands to the fight he leads ; 

And rides exulting where the combat bleeds : 

Amid hia pomp his robes are sprinkled o'er. 

And hiB proud ftice dash'd, with his menials' gore ;' 

From his high couch he leaps, and speeds to flight 

On foot itiglorions, in his army's sight. 

Hell then he calls, and all the powers of hell. 

The secret poison, and the chanted spell ; 

Vain as the spell the poison'd rage is shed, 

For Heav'n defends the hero's sacred head. 

Still fiercer from each wound the tyrant burns, 

StOl to the field with heavier force returns ; 

The eeveuth dread war he tindles ; high in air 

The hills dishonoui-'d lift their shouldors bare; 

Their woods, roll'd down, now strew the river's si 

Now rise in mountain turrets o'er the tide ; 

Mountains of tire, and spires of bick'ring Same, 

Whiie either bank resounds the proud acclaim, 

Come floating down, round Lusus' fleet to pour 

Their sulph'rous entrails ' in a burning shower. 

Oh, vain the hope. — Let Rome her boast resign; 

Her palms, Pacheco, never bloom'd like thine; 

Nor Tiber's bridge," nor Marathon's red field, 

Nor thine, Thermopylte, such deeds beheld ; 

Nor Fabius' arts such rushing storms repell'd, 

' .018 roipf are eprinliUd o'er. 
And hi) proud face dash'd, teitit hii meniM gore- 
Bee the history in tlio Preface. 

' .Bound Liume' fleet to pour their suJp/t'ro«i entraiU. — Bow P 
ftToidod this formldablB daneec, see the history in the preface. 

' Nor TiVier's bn'dje.— When Poraenna besioged Rome, Boratiaf 
GooIeB defended the pass of a bridge till the Komana dcBtrojed it 
behind him. Having thug saved the pass, heavy armed as he woi, 
he swam ooross the Tiber to his companiona. Roman history, however, 
at this period, is often mixed with fabis, Miltiades obtained a gt««t 
victory aver Darius at Marathon. The stand made by Leooidaa at 
Tbermnpylffi is well known, Ths battles of Fachuco wore in def 
of the fonls by which atone the city of Coabin ODuid be entered. , 
numbers ho withstood by land and sea, and the victories h» oil'''' 
■re muoh more astoniahing than the defence of Thermopylw. 
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Swift as, repula'd, the famish'd wolf returna 
Fierce to the fold, and, wouaded, fiercer burns ; 
So Bwift, 80 fierce, seven times, all India's might 
Betums nnnnmber'd to the dreadful fight ; 
One hnndred spears, seven times in dreadful stuwer, 
Strews in the dtist all India's raging power." 

The lofty song (for paleness o'er her spread) 
The nymph suspends, and bows the languid head; 
Her falt'ring words are breathed on plaintive sighs : 
"Ah, Beliaarins, injnr'd chief," she cries, 
" Ah, wipe thy tears ; in war thy rival see, 
Injnr'd Pacheco falls despoil'd like thee ; 
In him, in thee dishononr'd Virtue bleeds. 
And Valonr weepa to view her fairest deeds, — 
Weeps o'er Pacheco, where, forlorn he lies 
Low on an alms-house bed, and friondleaa dies. 
Yet shall the muses plume his humble bier, 
And ever o'er him pour th.' immortal tear; 
Though by the king, alone to thee unjust. 
Thy head, great chief, waa humbled in the dost, 
Loud shall the mnse iudignant sound thy praise — 
' Thou gav'st thy monarch's throne its proudest biaze.' 
While round the world the sun's bright car shall ride, 
So bright shall shine thy name's illnstrioua pride; 
Thy monarch's glory, as the moon's pale beam, 
Eclips'd by thine, ahaU shed a sickly gleam. 
Such meed attends when soothing flatt'ry sways, 
And blinded State its sacred tcust betrays ! " 

Again the nymph exalts her brow, again 
Her swelling voice resounds the lofty strain : 
" Almeyda comes, the kingly name he bears, i 
Deputed royalty his standard rears ; i 

In all the gen'roas rage of youthful fire \ 

The warlike son attends the warlike aire. — -j 
Qniloa's blood-stoiu'd tyrant now shall feel 
The righteous vengeance of the Lusian ateeh 
Another prince, by Lisbon's throne belov'd, 
Shall blesa the land, for faithful deeds approv'd. 
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^^^■tombaz Hhall now her treason's meed behold, 
^^^KVlien cnrling flamea her proudest domes eofold 
^^^^nvolv'd in smoke, loud crashing, low shall fall 
^Jhe mounded temple and Che castled -wall, 
/O'er India's seas the yonng Almeyda poara, 
\ Scorching the wither'd air, his iron show'ra ; 
I Tom masts and rudders, hulks and ca,nvfLif riv'n, 
/ Month after month before his prows are driv'n ; 
But Heav'n's dread will, where clonda of darkness r 
That awful will, which knows alone the best, 
Now blnnta his spear: Cambaya's squadrons join'd 
With Egypt's fleets, in pagan rage oombin'd, 
Bngraep him round ; red boils the stagg'ring flood. 
Purpled with volleying flames and hot with blood : 
Whirl'd by the cannon's rage, in shivers torn, 
Hia thigh, far scatter' d, o'er the wave is borne. 
Bound to the mast the godlike hero stands,^ 
Waves his proud sword, and cheers hia woful bands. 
Thongh winds and seas their wonted aid deny, 
To yield he knows not, but he knows to die : 
Another thunder tears his manly breast t 
Oh fly, blest spirit, to thy heav'nly rest ! 
Hark ! rolling on the groaning storm I hear. 
Resistless vengeance thund'ring on the rear. 
I see the transports of the furious sire, 
As o'er the mangled corse his eyes flash flre. 
Swift to the fight, with stem thongh weeping eyes, 
Pis'd rage fierce burning in hia breast, he fliea ; 
Fierce as the bull that sees his rival rove 
Free with the heifers through the mounded grove, 
■On oak or beech hia madd'ning fnry ponrs ; 
So ponrs Almeyda'a rage on Dabul's towers. 



^EFree 
^■On. 



Bound to Ihe raiut the godlike hero ilandii. — English hiBtorj 
ig an inatanoe of similBi reaolution in Aiimiral Bembo, who wu 
^•npported in a wooden frame, and continued the engngoment after tin 
legB and thighs were Bhivered in eplintere. Contrary to the advise of 
hia offioera, tho young Almeyda refused to bear off, though almost 
o«tain to he ovorpowored, and though both wind and tide wew 
agaicat him. Hia father had eharjily upbraided bim for a fonnet 
retreat, where viotory was thougiit impoaaible. He no' 
viotim of his father's ideas of military glory. 
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His vaneB wide waving o'er tiio Indian sky, 

Before hia prowa the fleets of India fly ; ' 

On. Egypt's chief his mortars' dreadful tire 

Shall vomit all the rage of prison'd fire ; 

Heads, Itmhs, and trunks shall choke the atrnggJing tide, 

Til], ev'ry finite with reeking crimson dy'd, 

Around the young Almeyda's hapless urn 

His conqueror's naked ghosts ahall howl and monrn. 

Aa meteora flashing throngh the darken "d air 

I see the victors' whirling falchions glare ; 

Dark rolls the snlph'rous smoke o'er Dio's skies, 

And shrieks of death, and shonts of conquest rise, 

In one wide tumult blended. The rough roar 

Shakes the brown tents on. Granges' ti-embling shore ; 

The waves of Indus from the banks recoil; 

And matrons, howling on the strand of Nile, 

By the pale moon, their absent sons deplore : 

Long shall they wail ; their sons return no more. 

" Ah, strike the notes of woo ! " the siren cries ; 
'* A dreary vision swims before my eyes. 
To Tagns' shore triumphant as he bends, 
Low in the dust the hero's glory ends : 
Though bended bow, nor thund'ring engine's haiT^^ ' 
Nor Egypt's sword, nor India's spear prevail, 

' The ^ti of India fly. — AFlet having eleorod the Iiidiau teas, 
the viceroy, Almoyda, attacked tbo cfitnbmea Beets of Eg<rpt.Ciiiiib^a. 
and the xamarim, in the eatraDoe and harbauc or Diu, or Dio. Ttio 
fleet of the zamnrini almOBt immediately^ fled. That of Meliqne Yaz, 
Lord of Diu, suffered miich ; but tlie greatest ataughter tell upon the 
EgyptianB and Turks, commanded by Mir-Hocem, vho luid defeated 
and killed tbe youug AimeydSi, Of SDO Mamelukee, or Turks, who 
foDgbt under Mlr-Hocem, onJy 22, aaya Osoriua, survived this engage' 
ment. MeUque YuK, eayg Faria y Sousa, was born hi elavKry, and 
descended of the Christians of Bojio. Tbe road to prefonnent is 
often a diity one ; hut Metiqae's was much less so thuQ that ef many. 
As the King of C^mbaya was one day ridiug in state, an utducky kite 
dunged upon his royal head. His majesty in great wrath swore he 
weald give nil ho was worth, to have tbe offender killed. Muliqne, 
who was Hn expert archer, immediately despatched an arrow, wljioh 
brought the audacious hawk to the ground. For the merit of this 
eminent service bo was made Lord of Diu, or Dio, a considerable city, 
tbe strongest and most important foitresa at th]it time in all India. 
—Bee Faria, 1. 2, c. 2. 



Fall shall the chief before a naked foe, 

Rough clnha and mde-hurl'd stones shall strike the blow; 

The Cape of Tempests shall his tomb supply, 

And in tho desert sands his bones shall lie, 

No boastftil trophy o'er hia ashes rear'd: 

Such Heav'n'a dread will, and be that will rever'd ! 

" But lo, resplendent shines another star," 
Loud she rcsonndB, " in all the blaze of war ! 
Great Cnnia ' guards Melinda's frieadly shore. 
And dyes ber seas with Oja's hostile gore ; 
Lamo and Brava's tow'rs hia vengeance tell : 
Green Madagascar's flow'ry dales shall swell 
His echo'd fame, tUl ocean's sonthmost bound 
On iaies and shores unknown his name resound, 

" Another hlaze, behold, of fire and arms ! 
Great Albuquerque awakes the dread alarms ; 
O'er Ormuz' waits his tbund'ring flames he poufs. 
While Heav'n, the hero's gnide, indignant show'rs 
Their arrows backward ' on the Persian foe, 
Tearing the breasts and arms that twang'd the bow. 
Mountains of salt and fragrant gums in vaia 
Were spent untainted to embalm the slain. 
Snch heaps shall strew the seas and faithless strand 
Of Gerum, Mazcate,' and Calayat's land. 
Till faithless Ormuz own the Lnaian away. 
And Barem'a * pearia her yearly safety pay. 

What glorious palms on Goa's isle I see,' 
'heir blossoms spread, great Albuquerque, for thee ! 

' Great Ounio. — Trifltan da Cnnha, or d'Aougna. 

' neaifn indignant ihomers theiT amnct baekward.Soiae wrilcn 
relate tliat, when Albuquerque beBie|;ed Ormuz, a Tioleot wind 
drove the arrowa of the enemy backward upou their own noiln. 
Osciriua sajH, tliat mBu; of the dead Persians and Hoore were fomui 
to have died b; bttowb. But as that weapon was not used b? tiM 
Fortugoese he conjectorea tliat, in thob deapair of victory, aaaiy d 
the eneior had thuB killed tliemeclveH, rather than survive the deteL 

' Wuteat. 

' BttliroiQ, in the Persian Gnlf. 

' >17ia( glorious ■palms on Goa's isle I get.— This importaut plan 
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Through castled walls the hero breaks his way. 

And opens with his sword the dread array 

Of Moors and pagans ; through their depth he rides, 

Throngh spears and ahow'ring fire the battle guides. 

As bulls enrag'd, or lions smear'd with gore. 

His bands sweep wide o'er Goa'a purpled shore. 

Nor eastward far though fair Malacca.' lie, 

Her gi-oves erabosom'd in the morning sky ; 

Though with her am'rous sons the valiant line 

Of Java's iale in battle rant combine, 

Though poiaon'd shafts their pond'rous quivers store j 

Malacca's spicy groves and golden ore. 

Great Albuquerque, thy dauntless toils shall crowu 1 

Tet art thou atain'd.'" Here, with a, sighful frown, 

wBa made an ftrolibiahopric, the ciipitnl of tho Portu^iieBe einpu^ 
in tliH caat, and the aoat of their vkwroys; for whioh puqwaeB it ia 
odvontageouBly nituated on tbo coast of Dcklma. It still reamiua in 
tUe pOEseseion of tlie PoitligoeBO. 

' ^aZaeca. — The conquest of this plane was one of the grentcBt 
acttonB of Albuquerque. It became the ohief port of the eoatein piLrt 
of Portugnese Indioi, and second onlj' to Goa. Bsatdes a great many 
pieces of ordoonce nliich. vere carried away by the Moors who 
eBcaped, 3000 large cannon remained tbe prize of the TicturB. When 
Albuquerque waa on the way to Malacca, he attacked a large ship ; 
but, juBt aa his men were going to board her, she snddeuly appeared 
all in flanieB, which obliged the Fortnguese te bear off. Three days 
afterwards the same vessel sent a boat to Alhuquerque, ofi'ering un 
alliance, which was eeoepted. The flames, says OBoriuB, were only 
artificial, and did not the least damage. Anotlier wonderful adven- 
ture immediately happened. The admirol soon after sent hia long- 
boats to attack a ship commanded by ooe Nehooda Beegaea- The 
tsnemy mode an obstinate lesistance. Ne^oada himself was pierced 
with several mortal wounds, but lost not one drop of blood till a 
bracelet waa taken off his arm, when immediately the blood gushed 
. out. According to Ofiorius, this was said to be occasioned by the 
virtue of a stone in the bracelet, taken out of an animal called Gabrisio, 
whioh, when worn on the body, could prevent the effusion of blood 
from the most grievous wounds. 

* Yel art Ihau ifain'd.^A detail of all the great actions of Albu- 
querque would have been tedious and unpoetical. Camoens has 
lUuoseu the most brilliant, and has happily euppraased the rest by a 
display of indignation. The Frencti translator bus the following 
note on this passage : " Behold another instance of our author's 
prejudice ! The action which he condemoa bud nothing in it blame- 
able : but, as bo was of a most amorous coiietitutinn, he thought every 
fault which could plead an amour iu its excuse ought tn he pardoned ; 
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The goddega paua'd, for mnch rei 
But blotted with a humble Goldie: 
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but tiue heroeB, such oa Albnqaerqae, follow other maicimB. ' 
great man hod in his palaca a beautiful Indiau slave. He vieired 
her with the eyes of a father, and the care of her education was iat 
pleaBuie. A. Portuguese soldier, aiuned Ru; Diaz, had the boldneta 
to Gutei the general's apartment, where he succeeded eo well with tiie 
gitl that he obtained his desire. When Albuquerque heard of it, Iw 
Iniinediately ordered him to the gallows." 

CamoL'iiB, however, was no such undiatinguiehing libertioe aa thii 

t would represent him. In a few pages we find him praining the oon- 

r tinenoe of Dun Henry do Meneses, whose victory over his passioiu be 

I calls the highest excellence of yonth. Nor does it appear bj wbtl 

[ kuthoritj the Frenchman OBSures us of the chaste paternal ftffailtiin 

which Albaquerque bore to this Indian girl. It was the great tun 

of Albuquerque to establish colonies in India, and, for that purpoiw.hi 

encouraged his soldiers to marry with the natives. The most sightlj 

girk were selected, and educated in the religion and houeehold aiti 

of Portugal, and portioned at the expense of the general. Theeo b* 

calltd his daughters, and with great pleasure he used to attend thsir 

weddiugG, several couples being usually joinitd together at one timB. 

At one of these nuptials, says Faria, uie festivity having continued 

late, and the brides being railed together, several of the bridegrooms 

oonimitted a blunder. TI19 miBtakea of the night, however, ae thejr 

were all equal in point of honour, were mutually forgiven in the 

morning, and each man tooli bis proper wife whom he hod reoeived 

at the altar. This delicate anecdote of Albuquerque's sons and 

daugbterB is oa bail a commentary on the note of Castera as it is on 

the sevetity wbioh the commander showed to poor Diaa. Nor doei 

ComoeuB stand alone in the condemnation of the general. The 

historian agrees with the poet. Mentioning the death of D. Antonio 

Noronha, "This gantlBmaa," says Faria, "used to moderate the 

violent temper of his nnoie, Albunuerqua, which soon after showed 

itself in rigid severity. He ordered a soldier to be hanged for an 

amour with one of the slaves whom he called daughters, and whom 

I he used to give in marriage. When some of his officers asked him 

I llrhat authority he had to take the poor man's life, he drew his swonL 

, told them that was his commission, and instantly broke them." To 

niurr^ his soldiers with the natives was the plan of Albuquerque : his 

severity, therefore, seems unaccountable, unless we admit the ' perhapa' 

I of Camoens, du de dam, perhaps it was jealousy. — But, whatever in- 

I oensed the general, the execution of the soldier was onutrary to the 

laws of every nation ; * and the honest indignation of Camoens againal 

one of the ^atest of bis countrymen, one who was the grand ambi- 

teat of the Portuguese empiro in the East, affords a noble instance at 

that manly freedom of sentiment wbicb knows no right by whieli 

kiog or peer may do injustice to the meanest ai * * ' 



" Alas," aha cries, " when war's dread horrors reign, 

And thnnd'ring batteries rock the fiery plain. 

When ghastly famine on a hostile soil. 

When pale disease attends on weary toil. 

When patient nnder all the soldier stands, 

Detested he the rage which then deraanda 

The humble soldier's blood, his only crime 

The am'rons frailty of the youthfnl prime ! 

Incest's cold horror here no glow restrain'd, 

Nor sacred nuptial bed was here profan'd, 

!Nor here unwelcome force the virgin seiz'd ; 

A slaye, lasciviohs, in his fondling pleas'd. 

Resigns her breast. A)i, stain to Linsian fame ! 

C'Twas Inst of blood, perhaps 'twas jealous flame ;) 

The leader's rage, unworthy of the brave. 

Consigns the youthful soldier to the grave. 

Not Ammon^ thus Apelles' love repaid. 

Great Ammon'a bed reaign'd the lovely maid ; 

Wor Cyms thus reprov'd Araspaa' fire ; 

Nor haughtier Carlo thus assuui'd the sire, 

Thongh iron Baldwin to his daughter's bower, 

An ill-match'd lover, stole in secret hour: ' 

With nobler rage the lofty monarch glow'd, 

And Handria's earldom on the knight bestow'd." ' 



H. devotioii vrhioh breatheB th« true at 
ublio of V 

aabject," Buys the Jesuit, " let every meana 
be tried to juatifj him. But, it a subject liaa ofieDded a aobloman, 
let liim he puniehod witli the ntmoat severity." 

' Nol J mraon.— Cam paBpe, the most beantifnl ooncnbine of Ales- 
ftuder tlie Greet, was given bj that monarch to ApolleB, whom he 
poraeived in love with her. Aiaapiu bad. etriot ebarge of the fair 
captive, Punthea. His attempt on her virtue was foigiveo hy Cyiua. 

* And i'taadna'ii farldom on Oie knight heitoufd. — "Baldwin, Biir- 
nsmod Iron-aim, Grand Forester of Flandont, being in love with 
Judith, the dauRbter of Charles the Bald, and widow of Ethelwolf, 
king of England, obtaiiled his desire by force, Charles, though at 
flnt he highly resented, afterwards pardoned his crime, and oonseuted 
to his marriage with the princcsa."— -Casteri, 

This digreBsion in the a 
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Again the njmpb the Hong of fame rcsonnds : 
" Lo, aweepinp wide o'er Ethiopia's bonnds. 
Wide o'er Arabia's purple shore, on high 
The Lnaian ensigns blaze along the aky : 
Mecea, aghast, bebolda the t^tandnrda shine. 
And midnight horror shakes Medina's shrine ; ' 
Th' onhallow'd altar bodes th' approaching foe, 
Foredoom'd in dnst its prophet's tomb to strew. 
Nor Ceylon's isle, brave Soarez, shall withhold 
Its incense, precious as the bnmiah'd gold. 
What time o'er proud Columho's loftiest spire 
Thy Bag shall blaze : Nor shall fch' immortal lyre 
Forget thy praise, Sequeyra ! To the shore 
Where Sheba's sapient queen the sceptre bore,' 

nf battle, the hpioes of Homor relate to each other. That t 
little epianciea have their boButy a.nil propriety in an epio poem will 
strongly appear from a view of M, do la Mcitte'a translation of tii» 
Iliad into Freiioh Terse. The four and twantj books of Homer tu 
haa contracted into twelve, and these eontaia so more lines than about 
four books of the original. A thousand erobcUiahmonis which the 
warm poetical feelmge of Homer suegeeted to him are thus thrown 
out b7 the Frenchman. But what la the consequenoe of tliis in- 
provement 7 The work of La Motte ia unread, oTen by hia own 
DoaDtrymon, and doapised by every foreigner who baa the least 
relish for poetry and Homer. 

' And midnight horror shaJ^ei Medina's elirine. — Medina, the citj 
where Mohammed ie buried. AboDt six years after Gada's dj«- 
oovery of India, the Sultan of Egypt sent llaniua, the abbot of the 
monks nt Jeniaalera, who inhabit Mount Sion, ou an erahossy to Pope 
Julius II. The sultan, with severe tbieata tn tbe Christians of the 
East in case of refusal, entreated the Pope to desire Emmanuel, k^ 
of Portugal, to send no more fieets to tlie Indian seas. The Pojw 
sent MauruB lo Emmaouel, who returned a very spirited answer tn 
his holiness, assuiiug him that no tiireats, no dangers, could make 
him alter his resolutions, and lamenting that it had not yet been tn 
his power to fulfil his purpose of demoUshing the seputahie and 
erasing the memorials of Mohammed from the eEuth. This, he ahf*, 
was the first purpose of sending his fleets to India. It is with great 
art that Oamoens so often reminds ns of the grand deriKQ of the 
expedition of his heroes to subvert Mohammeduuism, and found a 
Christian empire in the East. But the dignity which thii given to 
his poem has aheady been observed in the prefuoe. 

* Where Shebn^s eapient queen the eceptre bore. — The Alqp^niaiui 
contend that their country is the Shoha mentioned in the Sertptai% 
end that the queen who visited Solomon bore a son to that monaj 
from whom their royal family, to the present time, is dosoended. u 
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Braving the Bed Sea's dangers shalt thou force 
To Abyasinia'a realm thy norel course ; 
And isles, by jealons Natnre long conceal'd, 
Shall to tfao wond'riug world be now reveal'd. 
■ Great Menez next the Lnaian sword sball bear ; 
Menez, the dread of Afric, high shall rear 
. Hia victor lance, till deep shall Ormuz groan, 
And tribute doubled her revolt atone. 

" Now shinea thy glory in meridian height " — 
And logd her voice she rais'd — " O matcUess knight ! 
Thou, thon, illnatriouB GamA, thou slialt bring 
The olive bough of peace, deputed king ! 
The lands by thee discover'd shall obey 
Thy sceptred power, and bless thy regal sway. 
But India's crimes, outrageous to tbe skies, 
A length of these Saturnian days denies : 
Snatch'd from thy golden throne,' the lieav'ns shall claim 
Thy deathless soul, the world thy deathless name. 

" How o'er the coast of faithless Malabar 
Victorious Henry ' pours the rage of war ; 
Nor less the youth a nobler strife sh^U wage, 
Gtreat victor of himself though green in age ; 
No reatleBB slave of wanton am'roua fire, 
So Inst of gold shall taint his gen'roua ire. 
While youth's bold pulae beata high, how brave the boy 
Whom harlot-amilea nor pride of power decoy ! 

' Snatch'd from thy golden throne, — Gam* only reigoed three 
mootlis Tic3eroy of India. Diuing his seaoDd voyuge, the tliird wliioh 
the FoTtuguese made to India, bs gave the z&mcinm some coni^iderable 
defeats by sen, beBidee hia viutories over tho Moore. These, bonever, i 
ate judiciously omitted by CumoenB, as the less etriking part of his 
character. 

The French translator is highly pleased with the prediction of 
Gaha'b death, dsliveied to hireiBelf at the feoat. "The siren," says 
he, " persuaded that Gaua is a hero exempt from ireakneas, does not ■ 
hesitate to mention the end of bis life, Bama listens without any 
mark of emotion; tho feast and thu song continue. It' I am not 
. deceived, this is truly great" 

' Ffeton'ouB Hetm/. — Don Henry do MeneiieB. He waa only 
twenty-eight when appointed to tne goiemment of India. He 
died in bis thirtieth year, a noble example of the most disinterested 
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Immortal be his name ! Nor less thy praise, 
Great Mascarene/ shall future ages raise : 
Though power, unjust, withhold the splendid ray 
That dignifies the crest of sovereign sway. 
Thy deeds, great chief, on Bintam's humbled shore 
(Deeds such as Asia never view'd before) 
Shall give thy honest fame a brighter blaze 
Than tyrant pomp in golden robes displays. 
Though bold in war the fierce usurper shine, 
Though Cutiars potent navy o'er the brine 
Drive vanquished : though the Lusian Hector's STVord 
For him reap conquest, and confirm him lord ; 
Thy deeds, great peer, the wonder of thy foes, 
Thy glorious chains unjust, and gen'rous woes. 
Shall dim the fierce Sampayo's fairest fame. 
And o'er his honours thine aloud proclaim. 
Thy gen'rous woes ! Ah gallant injur'd chief. 
Not thy own sorrows give the sharpest grief. 
Thou seest the Lusian name her honours stain, 
And lust of gold her heroes' breasts profane ; 
Thou seest ambition lift the impious head. 
Nor God's red arm, nor ling'ring justice dread ; 
O'er India's bounds thou seest these vultures prowl. 
Full gorged with blood, and dreadless of control ; 
Thou seest and weepst thy country's blotted name. 
The gen'rous sorrow thine, but not the shame. 
Nor long the Lusian ensigns stain 'd remain : 
/ Great Nunio^ comes, and razes every stain. 
Though lofty Gale's warlike towers he rear ; 
Though haughty Melic groan beneath his spear ; 
All these, and Diu yielded to his name. 
Are but th' embroid'ry of his nobler fame. 
Far haughtier foes of Lusian race he braves ; 
The awful sword of justice high he waves : 
Before his bar the injur'd Indian stands. 
And justice boldly on his foe demands, 

* Great Mascarine. — ^Pedro de Mascarenhas. The injustice done 
to this brave officer, and the usurpation of his government by Lopez 
Vaz de Sampayo, afford one of the most interesting periods of the 
history of the Portuguese in India. 

* Great Nunio. — Nunio de Cunha, one of the most worthy of the 
Portuguese governors. 



The Lusiaii foe ; in. ■wonder lost, the Moor 
Beholds prond rapine's vulture grip restore; 
Beholds the Lusian hands in fetters bound 

f liusiaa hands, ajid wonnd repaid for wound. 

b, more shall thus by Nunio'a worth be won. 
Than conquest reaps from high-p!um'd hosts o'erthro 
Long shall the gen'rons Nnnio's blissful sway 
Command supreme. In Dio'a hopeless day 
The aov'reign toil the brave Noronha takes ; 
Awed by his fame' the fierce-soul'd Rnmien shakes, 
And Dio's open'd walls in sndden flight forsakes. 
A son of thine, GiMA,' now shall hold 
The helm of empire, prudent, wise, and bold ; 
Malacca sav'd and strengthen'd by his arms, 
The banks of Tor shal! echo his alarms ; 
His worth shall bless the kingdoms of the morn, 
For all thy virtues shaU his soul adorn. 
When fate resigns thy hero to the skies, 
A vet'ran, fam'd on Brazil's shore ' shall rise : 
The wide Atlantic and the Indian main, 
By tarns, shall own the terrors of bis reign. 
His aid the proud Cambayan king implores, 
His potent aid Cambaya's king restores. 
The dread Mogul with all hia thonsanda flies. 
And Dio's towers are Sonza'a well-earu'd prize. 
Nor less the zamorim o'er blood-atain'd ground * 
Shall speed his legions, torn with many a wound, 



' Allied 61; hie /ame.—That brave, genetous apicit, which pmmptod 
Camoens to vondemu thegreut Albuqitorqua for lujuatico to n common 
tioldier, has here doBertcd him. In plsi.'o of poetiual complimuut, oa 
the terrors of his name, Noiouha deserved infamy. The siege of Dio, 
it is true, was raised oc the report of liia approach, but that report 
was the Btratagem of C'oje Eofar, one of the general officers of the 
nsBAilnntB. Tlie dslajB of Norooha were as highly bJamuble as his 
treatment of his predecessor, the excellent Nunio, waa imwocthy of a 
gentleman. 

' A <o» 0/ nine, Garaa. — Stephen de Gams. 

' A veCran, fain'il on BrasiTe sliore. — Martin AIddzo de Gouia. He 
VBB celebrated for clearing the coaat of Brazil of aevaral pirates, who 
were formidable to that infant colony. 

' O'er bfooii.fllain'd iTTYinn (2.— This ia as near the original as elegance 
will allow — de iwnyiie cheyu — nhich Funehuw hue thus puTiaed : — 
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In headloiig ront. Nor sliall the boastful pride 
Of India's navj, though the shaded tide 
Around the squadron'd masts appear the do^m 
Of some wide forest, other fate renown. 
Loud rattling through the hills of Cape Camore ^ 
I hear the tempest of the battle roar ! 
Clung to the splinter'd masts I see the dead 
Badala's shore with horrid wreck bespread ; 
Baticala inflam'd by treacherous hate. 
Provokes the horrors of Badala's fate : 
Her seas in blood, her skies enwrapt in fire. 
Confess the sweeping storm of Souza's ire. 
No hostile spear now rear'd on sea or strand. 
The awful sceptre graces Souza's hand ; 
Peaceful he reigns, in counsel just and wise ; 
And glorious Castro now his throne supplies : 
Castro, the boast of gen'rous fame, afar 
From Dio's strand shall sway the glorious war. 
Madd'ning with rage to view the Lusian band, 
A troop so few, proud Dio*s towers command, 
The cruel Ethiop Moor to heav'n complains, 
And the proud Persian's languid zeal arraigns. 
The Rumien fierce, who boasts the name of Rome,* 
With these conspires, and vows the Lusians* doom. 

" With no little loss, 
Sending him home again hy Weeping-Crosa " — 

a place near Banbury in Oxfordshire. 

^ Cape Comorin, the southernmost point of India. — Ed, 
' Tlie Rumien fierce, who boasts the name of Some. — ^When the vic- 
tories of the Portuguese began to overspread the East, several Indian 
princes, by the counsels of the Moors, applied for assistaiice to the Sul- 
tan of Egypt, and the Grand Siguier. The troops of these Mohamme- 
dan princes were in the highest repuiation for bravery, and though, 
composed of many different nations, were known among the orientals 
by one common name. Ignorance delights in the marvellous. The 
history of ancient Rome made the same figure among the easterns, as 
that of the fabulous, or heroic, ages does with us, with this difference, 
it was better believed. The Turks of Boumania pretended to be the 
descendants of the Boman conquerors, and the Indians gave them 
and their auxiliaries the name of Bumes, or Bomans. In the same 
manner, the fame of Godfrey in the East conferred the name of Franks 
on all the western Christians, who, on their part, gave the name of 
Moors to all the Mohammedans of the East. 
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A thonaand barb'roua nations join their powers 

To bathe with Lnaian blood the Dion towera. 

Dark rolling sheets, forth belch'd from brazen womhR, 

And bor'd, like sbow'ring clonds, with hailing bombs. 

O'er Dio's aky spi'ead the black shades of death ; 

The mine's dread earthquakes shake the ground beneath. 

No hope, bold Maacarene,' mayat thon respire, 

A glorious fall alone, thy just desire. 

When lo, Mb gallant son brave Castro sends — 

Ah heav'n, what fate the hapless youth attends ! 

In vain the terrors of hia falchion glare : 

The cavern'd mine bursts, high in pitchy air 

Bampire and squadron whirl'd convnlsiye, borne 

To heav'n, the hero dies in fragments torn. 

His loftiest bongh though fall'n, the gen'rons sire 

His living hope devotes with Roman ire. 

On wings of fury flies the brave Alvar 

Through oceans howling with the wintry war. 

Through skies of snow his brother's vengeance bears; 

And, soon in arms, the valiant sire appears : 

Before him vict'ry spreads her eagle wing 

Wide sweeping o'er Cambaya's haughty king. 

In vain hia thund'ring coursers shake the ground, 

Cambaya bleeding of his might's last wound 

Sinks pale in dust : fierce Eydal-Kan' in vain 

Wakes war on war ; he bites his iron chain. 



mnBnder pf Diu. or Dio, duriug 

._ „_, n the PortugqesB history. 

^Fierce Sydal-Kan. — The titleoftbelordaor princes of Decan, who 
in their wojb with the Portugueae liave sometimeB bconght 400,000 
men into the field. The prinoe here mentioned, after raaay re¥o!ta, 
was at last flnallj enhdued bj Don John de Castra, the fourth viceroy 
of India, with whose reign oar poet jadioionaly ends the prophetic 
aong. Albuqiiorque laid the plan, and Caatro completed the B;ysteiii 
of the PortugHCBO empire in the East. It ia with propriety, therefore, 
that the prophecy given to Oaha is here aummed up. Nor ia the 
difloretion of Camocna in thie instance inferior to hia judgment. Ke . 
ia now within afewjears of hiaown timea.when he himseirwaBU 
the ac«ne in India. But whatever he had said of his contempora 
would have been liable to mismnatraetion, and every aenteuoa wc 
have been branded with the epithets of Sattery or malice. A h 
poet would have been happy in such an opportunity to resent 
wrongs. But the silent contempt of Camotna doca him true honour. 
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O'er Indus' banks, o'er Ganges' smiling vales, 
No more the hind his plunder' d field bewails : 
O'er ev'rj field, O Peace, thy blossoms glow, 
The golden blossoms of thy olive bough ; 
Firm bas'd on wisest laws great Castro crowns, 
And the wide East the Lusian empire owns. 

" These warlike chiefs, the sons of thy renown. 
And thousands more, O Yasco, doom'd to crown 
Thy glorious toils, shall through these seas unfold 
Their victor-standards blaz'd with Indian gold ; 
And in the bosom of our flow'ry isle, 
Embath'd in joy shall o'er their labours smile. 
Their nymphs like yours, their feast divine the same. 
The raptur'd foretaste of immortal fame." 

So sang the goddess, while the sister train 
With joyful anthem close the sacred strain : 
" Though Fortune from her whirling sphere bestow 
Her gifts capricious in unconstant flow. 
Yet laurell'd honour and immortal fame 
Shall ever constant grace the Lusian name." 
So sung the joyful chorus, while around 
The silver roofs the lofty notes resound. 
The song prophetic, and the sacred feast, 
Now shed the glow of strength through ev'ry breast. 
When with the grace and majesty divine, 
Which round immortals when enamour'd shine. 
To crown the banquet of their deathless fame, 
To happy Gama thus the sov'reign dame : 
" O lov'd of Heav'n, what never man before. 
What wand'ring science never might explore, 
By Heav'n's high will, with mortal eyes to see 
Great nature's face unveil'd, is given to thee. 



In this historical song, as already hinted, the translator has been 
attentive, as much as he could, to throw it into these universal lan- 
guages, the picturesque and characteristic. To convey the sublimest 
instruction to princes, is, according to Aristotle, the peculiar province 
of the epic muse. The striking points of view in which the different 
characters of the governors of India are here placed, are in the most 
happy conformity to this ingenious canon of the Stagyrite. 
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Thou and thy warriors follow where I lead : 
Finn lie your steps, for arduous to the treftd, 
Through matted brakes of thorn and brier, bestrew'' 
With splinter'd flint, winds the steep slipp'ry road." 
She spake, and smiling caught the hei-o's hand. 
And on the mountain's summit soon they stand ; 
A beauteous lawn with pearl enamell'd o'er, 
Emerald and ruby, aa the goda of yore 
Had sported here. Here in the fragrant air 
A wondrous globe appear'd, divinely fair ! 
Through ev'ry part the light transparent flow'd, 
And in the centre, as the surface, glow'd. 
The frame ethereal -variona orbs compose. 
In whirling circles now they fell, now rose ; 
Tat ncTer rose nor fell,' for stUl the same 
Was ev'ry movement of the wondrouB frame; 
Hach movement still beginning, still complete. 
Its author's type, aelf-poia'd, perfection's seat. 

Great Vasco, thrill'd with reverential awe. 
And rapt with keen desire, the wonder saw. 
The goddess mark'd the language of his eyes, 
"And here," she cried, "thy largest wish suffice. 



are strictly just. The first relates to the appearance, the second t:i 
the reality. ThnB, while to ub tlia aim appeatB to go down, to more 
weatein inhabitantB of the globe he appoora to rise, aud while he 
tisea to us, ho ia going down to the more eastern ; the differenca baio^ 
entirely relative to the Torioua parts of the earth. And in this the 
eipressiona of oui puet are equally applicable to the Ptolemaic and 
Uoperniean syatemB. The ancient hypothesis which made our earth 
the centre of the universe, is the system adopted by Catnoene, a happi- 
ness, in the opinion of the trttnefator, to the English Luaiad. Ttio 
new syBtora la ao well known, that a poetical description of it would 
have been no novelty to the English reader. The other has not only 
that advantage in its favour: but this description is perhaps the 
finest and fullest that ever was given of it in poetry, that of Lucretius, 
1. V. being chiefly ar^mentative, and therefore, less picturesque. 

Our author studied at the university of Coimbra, where the aooisut 
system and other doctrineo of the Aristotelians tb«n, and long aftet- 
wurd, prevailed. 
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Bftt uatnre's fftbvic thon dost here behold, 
i' ethereal, pure, ttnd elemental monld 
lattem shown complete, as natnre'a God 
"n'd the world's great frame, His dread abode ; 
iv'ry part the Power Divine pervades, 
Bun'e bright radiance, and the central shades ; 
Yet, let not haughty reason's hounded line 
Explore the bonndlesa God, or where define, 
"" ! in Himself, in nncreated light 

e all His worlds around seem wrapp'd in night), J 
e holds Hia loftiest state.^ By primal lawa 
Wmpoe'd on Natnj-o'a birth (Himfielf the cause), 

wn ministry, throagh ev'ry maze, 
Mfttare in all her walks, unseen, He sways. 
3iese spheres behold ; " the first in wide embrace 
BSurrounda the lesser orbs of variona face; 
■?lie Empyrean this, the holiest heay'n 
o the pure spirits of the bless'd is g^v'u: 
b mortal eye its splendid rays may bear, 
mortal bosom feel the raptures there. 
6 eai-th, in all her Bammsp pride ftiray'd. 
To this might seem a drear sepatchral shade. 
TJnmoT'd it stands ; within its shining frame. 
In motion swifter than the lightning's flame. 
Swifter than sight the moving parts may spy, 1 
f. An other sphere whirls round its rapid sky. 

nee motion darta its force," impulsive draift 
d on the other orbs impresses laws ; 

' Bk holda Hia h/tleit i(a(B.— Called by the old phi 
^hool divines the aenaarium of the Deity. 

* These epherea hehnld. — According to the Peripatetioa, then 
onaieted of eleven eplierea inoloseil within each other ; as Panghaw 
a faniilinrly espreasod it by a aimilo which he has lent our author 
e first of these spheres, he eaya — - 

" Doth (as in u neat 
Of boxet) all the other orbs comprise." 
n their aooonnts of this firat-mentioaeil, bnt eleventh, apbere, whlcb 
they sailed the Empyrean, or heaven cf the blest, the disciples of 
Aristotle, aod the Arab Moors, gave loose to all the ivanDth itf 
imagination. And aeveral of the Christian fathers applied to it tho 
descriptions oE heaven which are found in the Holy Soripture. 

■ HsTKB motion dattt ilt force. — This is the tenth spheM, t 
\_PHmvmMubile of theaQoient system. ToaecounJ for theappe — ■* 
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The son's bright car attentive to its force 

Gives night and dny, and ahapea hia yearly course ; 

Its force stupendous aska a pond'roua apbere 

~ poise its fury, and its weight to bear ; 

Slow moves that pond'roua orb ; the stiff, alow pace 

One step scarce gains, while wide hia annual race 

o hundred times the ann triumphant rides ; 
The crystal heav'n is this, whose rigour guides 
And binds the starry sphere : ' That sphere behold, 
With diamonda spangled, and emblaa'd with gold ! 
What radiant orbs that azure aky adorn, 

r o'er the night in rapid motion borne ! 
Swift as thoy trace the heav'e'a wide circling line, 
Whiri'd on their proper arles, bright they ahine. 
Wide o'er this hcov'n a golden belt displays 
Twelve various forms ; behold the glitt'ring blaze ! 

or the heaveiiB, tho Peripatetics aeoribed a double motion to it. Wliilo 
ite influence drew the otht i orbs from eaat to west, they euppoeed it 
had a motiun of its owd from west to east. To effect this, the poa- 
deroiis weight and iDterpoeition of the ointh ephere, or crystafiino 
heaven, waa necessarj. The Bacient BiStronomerB obaerved that the 
stars shifted theii pinoes. Thie the; called the motion of the ccy- 
stalline heaven, expresBed by our poet at the rate of one pace during 
two hundred solar y eara. The famous Arab astronomer, Abulhasan, 
in Mb HoadowB of Gold, calculates the revolution of this sphere to 
oansist of 49,000 of our jeara. But modem discaverieB have not oaly 
corrected the calculation,* but have also asoertaiued the reason of the 
apparent motion of the fixed Btais. The earth it not a perfect sphere ; 
the quantity of matter is greater at the equator; hence the earth 
tnms ou her axis in a rocking motion, revolving roond the axis of the 
ecliptic, which is called the proccBsion of the equiooxes, and makes 
the stars seem to shift their pluecs at abqut the rate of a degree in 72 
years ; according to whiuh all the stars seem to perform one revolntion 
in the space of 25,920 years, after which they return exa(>tly to the 
game situatiou as at the beginning of this period. However imper- 
fect in their calculations, the Cllaldoan aBtronomera perceived that the 
motions of the heavens aomposed one great revolution. This they 
called the annua magnia, which those who did not understand them 
mistaok for a reBtoratioo of all things to their first originals. 

' And iiniU the itarty tphere, — This was called the flrmameD 
eighth heaven. Saturn, Jupiter, Mbjb, Apollo, Venna, Mercury, 
Diana, were the planetB which gave name to, and whoeo orbits i 
posed, the other spheroB or heavens. 
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Throngh tbese the Btm in annual journey towera, 
And o'er each clime their varioua tempers potire ; 
In gold and silver of celestial mine 
How rich far ronnd the conHtellationa sliine ! 
Lo, bright emerging o'er the polar tides, 
In shining frost the Northern Chariot rides ; * 
Mid treasnr'd snows here gleams the grisly Bear, 
And icy flakea incruat bis shaggy hair. 
Here fair Andromeda, of hear'n bolov'd ; 
Her vengeful sire, and, by the gods reprov'd, 
Beaateoua Caasiope. Here, fierce and red, 
Portending storms, Orion lifts bia bead ; 
And here the Dogs their raging fnry shed. 
The Swan, sweet melodist, in death he sings, 
The milder Swan here spreads his Bilver wings. 
Here Orpheus' Lyre, the melancholy Hare, 
And here the watchfnl Dragon's eye-ba!la glare ; 
And Theseua' ship, ob, less renown'd than tbiae, 
Shall ever o'er these skies illnstrions shine. 
Beneath this radiant firmament behold 
The variouB planete in their orbits roll'd : 



' Jii thming frott Ike Norlherrt Chariot ride*. — Commonly called 
Cliarlea' Wftin. Andiomeda wae the daiij>hter of Cepheua, king of 
Ethiopia, aotl of CoBtjiopo. C>Lasiop« boasted that she and her daughter 
were more beautiful than Juno and the Norpids. Aadnnueda, 
to appettBG the goddess, was, at her father's command, chained to ■ 
rock to be devoured b; a. sea monater, but was saved by Peisens, 
who obtained of Jupiter that all the family should be placed among 
the stare. Orion was a hunter, who, for an attempt od Diana, wai 
stung to death by a serpent. The Btar of hie name portends tempesli. 
The Dogs 1 fable gives this hououi to those of diflereut hunters. The 
faithful dog of Erigone, however, that died mad with grief for the 
death of bis mistress, has the best title to preside over the dog-daja 
The Swan ; whose form Jupiter borrowed to enjoy Leda. The Hare, 
wheii pursued by Orion, was saved by Mercury, and placed in heaien, 
to signify that Mercury presides over melancholy dispositions. The 
Lyre, with which Orpheus charmed Pluto. The Dragon which guarded 
the golden apples of Iho Hesperides, and the ship Argo, complete tlM 
number of the constellations mentioned by Camoens. If our author 
has blended the appearances of heaven with those of the painted 
artificial sphere, it is in the manner of the classics. Ovid, in partieo- 
lar, thus describes the heavens, in the second book of hia IT ' 
phases. 
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Here, in cold twilight, hoary Satnm rides ; 
Here Jove Bhinea mild, here fiery Mars presides ; 
Apollo here, onthron'd in light, appeftta 
The eye of heav'n, erablazer of the epherea ; 
Beneath him beauteouB glows the Qneen of Jjove — 
The prondeet hearts her sacred influence prove ; 
Here Hermee, fani'd for eloquence divine, 
And here Diatia'a varione faces shine ; 
Lowest she rides, and, throngh the shadowy night, 
Ponrs on the glisfning earth her silver light. 
These variona orbs, behold, in various speed 
Pnrsue the journeys at their birth decreed. 
Now, from the centre far impell'd they fly, 
How, nearer earth they sail a lower sky, 
A shorten'd course : Such are their laws imprcss'd 
By God's dread will,' that will for ever best. 

' Bach are their laai imprea^d by God^i dread loi'H. — ITiongb a 
lein narnttive of gallant adventureB by no meane requires the 
■apposition of a particular Frovideace, that aappoeition, however, ii 
absolutely necessary to the grandeur of an epio poem. The great 
exaropleg of Homer aud YirgU pioce it ; and Ca.mO(.'na □□deratood and 
felt its force. While btJ fleet combat all the hotrora or unploughed 
ooeans, we do not view hU heroes as idle waadarera ; the care of 
heaven Rises their voyage the greatest importance. When Gaua falls 
on hia knees and spreads hie hands to heaven on the discDTety of 
India, we are presented with a, figure infinitely more noble than that 
of the moat successful conqueror who ia auppoaed to act under the 
iuflDcnce of rataliem or chance. The human mind ia conscious of its 
own weakneBB, It expects an elevation in poetry, and demands a 
degree of importance Buperior to the caprices of nameaning accident. 
The poetical reader cannot sdmirs the hero who is aubject to anch 
blind foftuity. He appeara to us with an abject, uninteresting little- 
nesB. Our poetical ideaB of permanent greatneaa deraand a Oaha, a 
hero whose enterpriaos and whose peraon intereat the care of Heaveu 
and the happiness of his people. Nor must thia supposition be con- 
fined merely b> the machinery. The reaaon why it pleaaes, ^so 
requires, that the aapposition should be uniform throughout the whole 
poem, Virgil, by dismissing Eneas through the ivory gate of Elyeium, 
has hinted that all his pictures of a future state were merely dreama, 
and baa thus destroyed tho highest merit of the compliment to hia 
patron Augustus. But Camoena haa certainly been more hap^y. A 
fair opportunity offered itself to indolt^ the opinions of Lncretiaa and 
the Academio Grove : but Camocna, in ascribing the government of 
the uni verse to the will of God, has not only preserved the philoaophy 
of his poem perfectly nnifornj, but has also shown that the Peripatetic 
eyetem is, in this instance, exactly conformable to the Newtonian. 
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" The yellow earth, the centre of the whole. 
There lordly reBta anstftin'd on either pole. 
The limpid air enfolds in soft embrace 
The pond'rous orb, and brightens o'er her face. 
Here, softly floating o'er th' aerial blue, 
Fringed with the pnrple and the golden hue, 
The fleecy clouds their swelling aides display ; 
From whence, fermented by the aulph'rons ray. 
The lightnings blaze, and heat apreada wide and rare ; 
And now, in fierce embrace with frozen air, 

Thnagh the Author of naturo has plaoed man in a Bt&te of moial agenoj, 
and miule his happiness and miBer; to depend upoa it, and thon^ 
ever; page of human hiatorr is stained with the tears or injured iano- 
cence and the triumphs of guilt, with miseries which must attaX I 
moral, or thinking being, yet we have been told, that God peraeiTMb 
it not, and that what mortals oall moral evil vaniahea ftom befora Hil 
more perfect sight. Thus the appeal of injured innocence, and tlw 
tear of bleeding virtue fail unregarded, unworthy of the attention a( 
the Deity.* Yet, with what raptures do these philosophers behold tlia 
infinite wisdom and care of Beelzebub, their god of flies, in the BdIni^ 
able and various provision he has made for the preservation of &a 
egga of vermin, and the geQenLtion of magg{itB.t 

Much more might be said in proof that our poet's philosophy doGi 
not altogether deserve ridicale. And those who allow a EBneiaJ, bat 
deny a particular providence, will, it u ' " 
the consideration, that i " 

analogy of that providen , „ „_„ 

natDFc, B more particular one cannot possibly be wauled. If a pti> 
ticulai providence, however, is still denied, another oonaideratioa 
obtrudes itself; if one pang of a moral agent is unregarded, one teu 
of injured iauocence left to fall unpitied by the Deity, if Lvdit Ai 
humanie Diriiia puieiiUa r^nn, the oonsoquenoe is, that the hnmaa 
conception can form an idea of a much better Ood. And it may 
modestly be presumed we may hsxard the laugh of the wiaest philoso- 
pher, and without scruple Eissert, that it is impossible that a created 
mind should conceive an idea of perfection superior to that which ia 
possessed by the Creator and Author uf exiatonce. 




s Ltrsus, : 

Their worabs, compresa'd, aoon feel parturient throws, 

And white wing'd galea bear wide the teeming sqowb. 

ThnB, cold and heat their warring empires hold, 

Averse yet mingling, each by each controU'd, 

The highest air and ocean's hed they pierce. 

And earth's dark centre feels their struggles fierce. 

" The seat of man, the earth's fair breast, behold ; 
Here wood-crown'd islands wave their loeks of gold. 
Here spread wide couttnents their bosoms green, 
And lioary Ocenn heaves his breast between. 
Yet, not th' inconstant ocean's furious tide 

May fii the dreadful bounds of human pride. _ ^- 

What madd'ning seas between these nations roar ! 
Yet Lusas' hero-race shall visit ev'ry shore. 
What thousand tribes, whom various customs sway, 
And various rites, these countless shores display I _ 
Qneen of the world, supreme in shining arma. 
Hers ev'ry art, and hers all wisdom's charms. 
Bach nation's tribute round her foot-stool spread. 
Here Christian Europe ' lifts the regal bead. 
Af rio behold,' alas, what alter'd view ! 
Her lands uncultur'd, and her son's nnfcrne ; 
TJngraced with all that sweetens human life, 
Savage and fierce they roam in brutal strife; 
Eager they graap the gifts which culture yields, 
Yet, naked roam their own neglected fi.elds. 
Lo, here enrich'd with hiUs of golden ore, ~"\ 

Monomotapa's empire hems the shore. J 

There round the Cape, great Afric's dreadful bound, 
Array'd in storms (by you first compass'd round), 
Unnumber'd tribes as bestial grazers stray, 
By laws unform'd, unform'd by reason's sway : 



' Bert CHiriiiian 



, of it h. 



great propriely, as the manaer of it contains digoit;. 

' Afrie bekold. — TIub joat and etrongly pictoti'sque descHption of 
Africa is fiaely contrasted with the character of Europe. It containa 
also a masterly compliment to the Qipeditton of Gah*, which iB all 
along represented as the harbinger and diffaser of the blessings of 
civilixatioD, 



THE LUSQA 

Far inward stretcli the mournful atorile dales, 
Where, on the parch'd hill-side, pale Famine wails. 
On gold in vain the naked savage treads; 
Low, clay-bnilt lints, behold, and reedy sheds, 
' Their dreary towns. Gonzalo's aeal shall glow ' 
To these dark minds the path of light to show ; 
His toils to hnmanize the harh'rona mind 
Shall, with the martyr's palms, his holy temples bind. 
Great Naya," too, shall glorious here display 
Hia God's dread might ; behold, in black array, 
Nnm'rons and thick as when in evU hour 
The feather'd race whole harvest fields devoor, 
So thick, BO num'roas round Sofala'a towers 
Her barb'rous hordes remotest Africa pours : 
In vain ; Heav'n'a vengeance on their aoula impress'tl, 
They fly, wide scatter'd as the driving mist. 
Lo, Quama there, and there the fertile Ni\e 
Curs'd with that gorging fiend, the crocodile. 
Wind their long way : the parent lake behold, 
Great Nilns' fount, unseen, unknown of old, 
From whence, diffnaing plenty aa he glides, 
Wide Abyssinia's realm the stream divides. 
In Abyssinia Heav'n's own altars blaze,° 
And hallow'd anthems chant Messiah's praise. 



' Gonaala'a zeal ehatl gloa. — Gooaalo do Sylveyrft, a PortugueM 
JeBUit, in 1SS5, eailed from LiBbon on a miBsiou to Monomotapa. Hia 
luboura were at first Buccuasful ; bu( ere he cfTectcd mj regular estab- 
liabmsut he was miirdeted hy the barbDriaDB. — Castera. 

' Great Saga, too,— Don Pedro de Naya. ... In 1505 he ereoted 
a fort in the kingdom of Sofala, which ia Hiibjectto Monomotapa. Six 
thousand Moois and Caffi^a laid siege to this garrison, which b« 
defended witii only tbirtyflvo men. After having aeveral times stif- 
foced by uoeipeoled aalliea, the batbariona fled, esclaiming to tb^ 
king that he had led them to fight against God.--CA8TBaA. 

' In Abyesinia Heav'n's oion aUarg fc(ase.— Christianity was planted 
here in the first century, but miied with many Jewish rites anuacd 
by other Christians of tbo East. This appears to give some counte- 
nance to the pretensions of their emperorB, who elaim their deaoeat 
from Solomon and tho Queen of Bheba, and at least reminds ns of 
Acts viti. 27, where ne are told, that the treasurer of the Queen at 
Ethiopia came to worship at Jerusalem. Numerous monasteries. «ro 
are told, are in this country. But the clergy are very ignorant, aDd 
the laity gross barbarians. Much has been said of the hil) Amara— 



In Nile's wide breast the isle of MSroe see ! 
Near these rude shores a hero sprang from thee, 
Thy son, brave QiMA,"^ shall his lineage ahow 
In gloriona trinmpha o'er the paynim' foe. 
There by the rapid Ob, her friendly breast 
Melinda sproads, thy place of grateful rest. 
Capo Aromata there the gulf defends. 
Where by the Ked Sea wave great Afric ends. _ 
lUastrions Suez, seat of heroes old, ~~ ' 

Fam'd Hierapolis, high-tower'd, behold. 
Here Egypt's ehelter'd fleets at anchor ride. 
And hence, in squadrons, sweep the eastern tide. 
And lo, the waves that aw'd by Moses' rod. 
While the dry bottom Israel's armies trod, 
On either bund roli'd back their frothy might, 
And stood, like hoary rocks, in cloudy height. 
Here Asia, rich in ev'ry precious mine, 
In realms immense, begins her western line. 

"Where AbyBsin kings their isaue guard . . • 
. , . bj Bome suppoi'd, 
True Faradiee, under the Ethiop lino 
By Nilus head, inclos'd with shining rook, 
A whole day's journey high " — Mn.TOH ; 



r possession or only the nOiines. The works 
11 the mathematica which. Abraham read in 
B the volumes, that 
Bedleas to add, that 






r which we have either , 
of Noah, aud the lectures oi 
the plains of Mamre, o 
200 monks me employed as librftrianB. 
Father Urreta is a second Sir John Mandevylle. 

' Thy ton, braee Gama. — When Don Stephen de Oama was gover- 
nor of India, the Christian Emperor and Empieas-mother of Etbiopia 
solicited the eissistauce of the Portuguese against the usurpstions of 
the pagan Eing of Zeyla. Don Stephen eent hta brother, Dou Chris- 
tovaj with aOO men. The prodigies of their valour aetoniehed the 
Ethiopiane. But after having twice defeated the tyrant, and reduced 
hie great army to the last extremity, Don ChriBtovaJ, urged too far by 
the impetuosity of hia youthful valour, waa takeo priaoner. He was 
brought before the usurper, and put to death in the most oniel manner. 
Waxed threads were twisted with his beard and afterwards set on Are. 
He was then dipped in boiling wai, and nt last beheaded by the hand 
of the tyrant. The Portuguese esteem him a, martyr, and aay that 
hia torments and death were inlhcted because he would n 
the faith. — See Faria y Sousa. 
' Infidel, pagan. 
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^^^^B Sin&i behold, whose trembling cliffs of yore 
^^^^r In fire and darkness, deep pavilion'd, bore 
^^^^ The Hebrews' God, while day, with awful brow, 
Gleam'd pale on Israel's waHd'ring fcenta below. 
The pilgrim now the lonely hill ascends. 
And, when the ev'ning raven homeward bends, 
Before the virgin -martyr's tomb ' he pays 
His mournful vespers, and his vows of praise, 
Jidda behold, and Aden's parch'd domain 
^^^^ I Girt by Arzira's rock, where never rain 
^^^^L Tet fell from beav'a ; where never from the dale 
^^^H The crystal riv'let mnrmnr'd to the vale. 
^^^^H The three Arabias here their breasts nnfold, 
^^^^H Here breathing incense, here a rocky wold ; 
^^^^V O'er Dofar's plain the richest incense breathes, 
^^^^P That ronnd the sacred shrine its vapour wreathes ; 
^^^^F Here the prond war-steed glories in his force, 
^^^^ As, fleeter than the gale, he holds the coarse. 
P Here, with his sponse and honsDhold lodg'd in wains, J 

I The Arab's camp shifts, wand'ring o'er the plaina, 

I Tke merchant's dread, what time from eastern soil 

I His bnrthen'd camels seek the land of Nile. 

[ Here Rosajgate and Farthac stretch their arms, 

I ^^ And point to Ormuz, fam'd for war's alarms ; 

j r^ Ormuz, decreed full oft to qnake with dread 

I < Beneath the Lasian heroes' hostile tread, 

I / Shall seethe Turkish moons,* with slaughter gor'd, 

»^ Bhrini from the lightning of De Branco's sword.* 

' Be/ore the virgin-matiyt's tnmb, — Ha must be a dull rea 
deed who cannot pnroeive and relish the amazing nariety wbioh pre- 
vails in OUT poet. Id the bietorical narrativeof wars, where it is khhI 
necessary, yet from the Bauenoseaf the subject, moBt difficult, to attain, 
our author always attains it with the most gntoeful ease. In ths 
deBoription of conntriea be not only follows the manner of Hotner 
Bnd~Vir{^l, pot only distingaiebea each re^on by its moat Blrikia); ob*- 
racteristic, but bUd diversiSes hia geography with other incidenli 
introduced by the mention of the place. St. Cnthetine, virgin Hud 
martyr, according to Bomish hiatorios. was buried □□ Mount Sioii, 
and a ohapel was erected over her grave. It is now the Uonosterr 
of St Catherine.— Bd. 
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There on tlie guIE that laves the Persian store, 

Tar throngh the surges bends Cape Asabote. 

There Barem'B isle ; ' her rocka with diamoads blaze, 

And emulate Aurora's glitt'ring rajs. 

From Barem'a shore 'Enphrates' flood is seen, 

And Tigris' waters, throngh the waves of green 

In yellowy cnrrents many a league extend, 

Aa with the darker waves averse tiey blend. 

Lo, Persia there her empire wide unfolds I 

In tented eamp bis state the monarch holds : 

Her warrior sons disdain the arms of fire,' 

And, with the pointed steel, to fame aspire ; 

Their springy shoulders stretching to the blow. 

Their sweepy sabres hew the shrieking foe. 

There Qernm's isle the hoary ruin wears 

Where Time has trod : ' there shall the dreadful spears 

Of Sousa and Menezes strew the shore 

With Persian sabres, and embathe with gore. 

Carpella's cape, and sad Carmania's strand. 

There, parch'd and bare, their dreary wastes expand. 

A fairer- landscape here delights the view ; 

From these green hills beneath the clouds of bine, 

The Indus and the Ganges roll the wave. 

And many a smiling field propitious lave. 

' Tltere Barem't isU, — The ixland of Bahreiu is sitoated in the Fer- 
BJan Gulf. It ifl celebrated for the plenty, variety, and flneneaa of its 
diamonds. 

' Her teairiur eons ditdain the arme of fire. — This was the nhsiraoter 
of the PetsianH when Gaha arrived in the East. Yet, though thej 
thought it diBhonourable to nee the muBltet, they esteemed it no dis- 
^^race to ruEb from a tliieket on an unarmed foe. This reminds one of 
the spirit of the old romance. Orlando having taken the first invented 
caouoa &om the King of Friza, throws it into the sea with the most 
heroic exeoratious. Yet the heroes of chivalry think it no disgraoe to 
take every advantage afforded by invulnerable hides and enchanted 
armonr. 

' Tier* Genim's iih Ihe hoary ruin wean 
Hie™ Time ka» trod.— 
Preamning on the ruins whinh are fonnd on this island, the natives 
pretend (hat tho Armuzia of Pliny and Strsbo was here aituated. Bat 
this is a mistake, for that city stood on the oontinont. The Moors, 
however, have built a city in this isle, which (hey call by the anoieut 



Lmuriotts here, TJlcinda's harvests smile, 
And here, diadaiiiful of the seaman's toil, 
The whirling tides of Jaqnet f orioiiB roar ; 
Alike their rage when swelling to the shore, 
Or, tumbling backward to the deep, they force 
The boiling fury of their gulfy course : 
Against their headlong rage nor oars nor sails. 
The stemming prow alone, hard toil'd, prevailo, i 
Canibaya here begins her wide domain ; 
A thonaand cities here shall own the reign 
Of Liaboa's monarcha. He who first shall crow; 
Thy labours, Gama,' here shall boast his o 
The length'ning sea that washes India's strand, i 
And laves the cape that points to Ceylon's lantl | 
(The Taprobanian isle,' renown'd of yore). 
Shall see his eosigas blaze from shore to shore, n 
Behold how many a realm, array'd in green, 
The Ganges' shore and Indus' bank between ! 
Here tribes unnamber'd, and of various lore, 
With woful penance fiend-like shapes adore ; 
Some Macon's orgies ; ' all confess the away 
Of rites that shun, lika trembling ghosts, the day; 
Narainga's fair domain behold ; of yore 
.' Here shone the gilded towers of Meliapore. 
; Here India's angels, weeping o'er the tomb 
\ Where Thomas sleeps,* iraplore the day to come, 
I The day foretold, when India's ntmost shore 
1 Again shall hear Messiah's blissful lore. 






of Mecca, the birthplftM 



Se who first thaU crovm Iky lahoure, Gama. — Pedro de Cahrd 

n see the piefiLce. 

Cejloa- 

Bome Macon^s (^lea.— Macon, i 
of Mohninmed. 

* The loml where Thomas sleeps— There is (to talk in the IbdilD 
Btyle) a catit of gentlomen, whose hearts are all impartiality and 
candour to every religion, eicept one, the most mnral which ever toe 
world heard of. A tale of a Brahmin, or a priest of Jupiter, troaJd 

to them appear worthy of poetry. Bat to introduce an apostle 

Common seoee, however, will prevail ; and the episode of 6L Thonuu 
will appear Ui the true critic eqnal in dignity and propriety. 

To renew and Domplcte the labours of the apostle, the iiiiniiiiw ' 
of Heaven, ia tho great design of the heio of the poem, and ofjl 
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By Indus' tanks the holy ppopliet trod, 

^d Qfinges heard ium preach the Saviovr-Ood ; 



in Amsequenae of the diacoveries whioh ara the anb- 
n Malabat o 



future mi 
ject of it. 

The Cbriatians of St. Thomas, found in Malabat on the arriTnl of 
Gaua, ne have already meDtioned. The Jeauit miEsiotiaiies have 
given moat pnnipoua accounte of the Chriatian antiquitiea of India 
and China. When the Fortngucae orrived in India, the head of the 
UBlaboc Christians, named Jacob, atyled bimaelf MEtropolitan of 
India and China. Aod a Syrian breviary * of the lodiBQ ChristiaDS 
offera piaiee to God for eendiog 8t. Thomas to India SiOd Chioa. 
1625, in digging for a foundation near Sigani 
liDce of XeoRi, was fouod a stone with a en 
and some Syrian characters, containing the i 
aoconnt of the Chtietian reiigioD, "that it t 
that having been weakened,*' 



1 



aa, metropolis of the pro- 
M3 on it, full of Chinese, 
aamea of biahopa, and an 
las trought from Jndeo ; 
IS renewed under the reign of the great 



Tain " (cir. A.D. 630). But the Christians, Bay the Jesuits, siding with 
the Tartare, oir. A.n. 1200, were extirpated by the Chinese. In 1543, 
Fentand Pinto, observing some luina near Fehing. vraa told by the 

Kple, tbat 200 years before, a holy man who worshipped Jeaua Chriat, 
u of a virgin, lived tbere ; and being murdered, was thrown into a 
river, bnt his body would notaink; and coon after the city waa destroyed 
by BD eartbquatre. The same Jesuit found people at CamiQam who knew 
the doctrioHB of Chilstiaoity, which they said were preached to their 
fathers, by Joho, the disciple of Thonuu. In 1635, some heathens, by- 
night paesing throngh a village in the province of Fokien, saw some 
stonea which emitted light, under which were found the figure of 
crosses. Frooi China, St Thomas returned to Meliapore in Malabar, 
at a time when a prodigious beam of timber floated on the sea near 
the coast. The king endeavoured to bring it ashore, but all the fores 
of men and elephants was in vain. St. Thomas deaiFed leave to build 
a church witb it, and immediately dragged it to ehoro with a single 
thread. A church waa built, and the king baptized. This enraged 
the Brahmina, the chief of whom killed bia own aon, and accuBed 
Thomas of the murder. But the eaiat, by restoring the youth to life, 
discovered the wickedness of faia enemiea. He waa afterwards hilled 
by a lance while kneeling at the altar; after, according to tradition, 
he had built 3300 stately churches, many of which were rebuilt, cir. 800, 
by an Armenian named Thomas Cananeus. In 1533, the body of the 
apostle, with the bead of the lanoe beside him, was found in his choroh 
by D. Dnarte de Meneses ; and in 1558 was, by D. Constantine de 
Braganza, removed to Ooa. To these accounts, selected from Faria y 
Soosa, let two from Oaoriuabo added. When Martin Alonzode Souza 
waa viceroy, some brazen tables wero brought to him, iosoribed with 
UDosual choraeters, which were explained by a learned Jen, and im- 
ported tbat St. Thomas had built a church at Meliapore. And by aii 
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Where pale disease erewhile the cheek c 
Health, at bie word, in rnddy fragrance bloom 'd; 
The grave'R dark womb hia awful Toice obey d. 
And to the cheerfnl day restor'd the dead ; 
By heavenly power he rear'd the sacred ahrine, 
And gain'd the nations by his life divine. 
The prieets of Brahma's hidden ritea beheld. 
And envy's bittVeat gall their bosom's swell'd. 
A thousand deathfnl snares in vain they spread ; 
When now the chief who wore the triple thread,' 

account acQt to Cardinal Henrico, hj the BiBhop of Cochin, in 136^ 
wbcn the Portuguese repaired the ancient chnpet of St. Thomae,* 
tbece vaa fonnd a Ktone cross witli several characters on it, which the 
best autiqnarianB could not interpret, till at last a Brahmin translated 
it, " That in the reign of Sagam, Thomas was sent b; the Sen of God, 
whose disciple he naa, to teach the law of heavEn in India ; that he 
built a church, and was kiUed b^ a Brahmin at the altar." 

A view of Portuguese Asia, which must include the laboure of thg 
Jesuit?, forms a necesaarj part in the comment on the Lusiad: this note, 
therefore, and some obvious reSections upon it, are in place. It Is u 
easy to bury an inscription and find it again, as it is to in vent a silly tale ; 
but, though suspicion of fraud on tlie one bBnd,aDd silly absurdity on 
the otlier, lead us to despise the antbority of the Jeeuita, yet one fact 
romainB indisputable. Christianity had been much better hnowa in 
the East, several centuries before, than it was at the arrival of Gaha. 
Where the name was unknown, and where the Jesuits were unoon- 
cemed, crosses were found. The long exietence of the Christians of 
St. Thomas in the midst of a vast pagan empire, proves that the 
learned of that kingdom must have some knowledge of their dactriSM. 
And these fucts give countenance to some material conjectures con- 
oemiug the religion of the Brahmins. 

' WJien nmo Oie chief who viore the triple thread. — Of this, thus 
Osorins: "Temafilaub hamtro dexUra in lotiu Jlnfstnini peninf, ut 

designent irinam in natara divina raiioneni They (the Brahmins) 

wear three threads, which reach from the right shoulder to the left 
side, as significant of the trinal distinction in the Divine Nature." 
That some sects of the Brahmins wear a symbolical tcsseta of 
three threads is acknowledged on all hands ; but, from whatever the 
custom arose, it is not to be supposed that the Brahmins, vho hate 
thousands of ridiculous contradictory legends, should agree in their 
accounts or explanations of it. They have various aooonnti of a 
Divine Person having assumed human nature. And the god BrabtnK, 
as abserced by Cndworth, is generally mentioned as united in the 
government of the universe with two others, sometimes of d liferent 
names. They have also images with three heads rising out of one bod;. 



• TMb wis a T«7 andnt bnildlsE. In the vny lint ilvl; of 
Thi FurlDgaeH luve oas dltBgnnd It wltb (lielr repiin udDaw 



bulldino. 
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Fir'd by the rage that gnaws the conscions breast 
Of holy fi^nd, when worth ehinea forth confcss'd. 
Hell he invokes, nor hell in vain he sues ; 
Hia Bon's life-gore hia wither'd haoda imbrues ; 

which they say represent the Divine Naturo.* But ore there a._ 
traces of theae opibionH in the accoimts wiieh the Greek and Roman 
writera have given us of thti Brahmiua ? And will the wiee pay nny 
credit to the authority of those booka which the pubho navac saw, and 
which, by the obligation of thoir keepers, they are nover to see ; and 
Bomo of whioh, by the coufesaion of thoir Seepers, since the appearance 
of Mohammed, havo bt'On rejeclod ? The Platonic idea of a trinity of 
divine atttiblitaa was weil known to the ancients, yet perhaps the 
AtimnaBian controversy offers a fairer field to the ooujecturiat. That 
ooatiovcrsy for aevaral ages eogrnsBed the oonversation of the BBrt. 
Alt the BubtiUy of the GrsekK was CKllod forth, and no speculative 
contest was ever more univeiealty oi warmly disputed ; bo warmly, that 
it ia a certain fact that Mnhammed, by inserting into hia Koran some 
deolarations io favoar of the Ariane, gained iunumorablo proaelytes to 
his new religion. Abysdnia, Egypt, Syria, Persia, and Armenia were 
perplexed with this unhappy dispute, and fromtlio earliest times these 
ooontrios have had a commercial interooarse with India. The num- 
ber, blasphemy, and absurdity of the Jewish legends of the Talmud 
and Targums, bear a striking resemblance to the holy legends of the 
Brahmiss. The Jews also uutt the gK&t &utii)uity of their Tal- 
mndioal legends. Adam, Enoch, and Noah are named among their 
authors; but we know their date; Jerusalem, ere their but b, was 
destroyed by Titus. We also know, that tha aooounts which the 
Greek writers give of the Brahmina fall infinitely short of those ex- 
travagances which are cocfesBed even by their modern admirers. 
And Mohammedanism does not differ from Christianity, more than the 
acooimt which even these gentlemen give, does from that of Porphyry. 
That laborious philosopher, though possessed of all the knowledge of 
his age, though be mentions thoir metempsyahosis and ponancea, bos 
not a word of any of their idols, or the logeuds of Brahma or his 
brothers.' On the contrary, he represents their noishtp aa estremely 
pure and simple. Straho's account of them is similar. And Eusebius 
has assnred us they worshipped no images.f Yet, on the arrival of 
the modem Europeans in India, innumerable were their idols; and all 
the suporstition of ancient Egypt, in the adoration of animals and 
vegetshleB, seemed more than revived by the Brahmins. Who that 
considera thia striking alteration in their features, can withhold his 
contempt when he ia told of the religious ooro with whioh these philo- 
sophers have these four thousand years preserved their snored riteB. 

• To thCB? nndonbled lirts Iho mnlhDr will not tiid the unlhorCij of u Savltr. wbo 
will 08. thit he pnvsUeil uiiun i Britamln la explnln u bim Hotnn ptir- -' '-''- <■"-'— 
rallglon 1 itben a hlH aucptlse, tbo indiui, in i liw toIcs, rapeaiEd ibi 
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Then, bold assummg the vindictive ire, 

And all the paaBiona of the wofnl fiire, 

Weeping, he benda before the Indian throne, 

Arraigns the hoi; man, and wails his son : 

A band of hoary priesfca attest the deed, ^ 

And India's king condemns the aeer to bleed. 

Inspir'd by Heav'o the holy victim stands, 

And o'er the mnrder'd corae extends his hands : 

' In God's dread power, thon slaughter'd yonlh, arise. 

And name thy murderer,' alocd he criea. 

When, dread to view, the deep wounds instant close, 

And, fresh in life, the slaughter'd yonth arose, 

And nam'd his treach'rons sire. The conscioas air 

Qoiver'd, and awfal horror raised the hair 

On ev'ry head. From. ThomAS India's king 

The holy sprinkling of the living spring 

Receives, and wide o'er all hia regal bonnda 

The God of Thomas ev'ry tongne resounds. 

Long taught the holy seer the words of life ; 

The priests of Bralima still to deeds of strife 

(So boil'd their ire) the blinded herd impell'd. 

And high, to deathfnl rage, their rancour swell'd. 

'Twas on a day, when melting on his tongue 

Heav'n'a oSor'd mercies glow'd, the impious throng. 

Rising in madd'ring tempest, round hira shower'd 

The splinter'd flint ; in vain the flint waa pour'd : 

But Heav'n had now his finish'd labours seal'd; 

His angel guards withdraw the etherial shield; 

A Brahmin's javelin tears hia holy breast 

Ah Heav'n, what woes the widow'd land ezpresa'd ! 
Thee, Thomas, thee, the plaintive Ganges monrn'd,' 
And Indus' banks the murm'ring moan returu'd; 



' Hiee, Thnmat, ihft, the pJaitttive Ganges moam'd.— The 

tioa of the origida,! is here eiooedingly fine. Even those who 
miaaquainted with tho Portuguese may pcrceivo it. 
" Chorarftdte Thome, o Qange, a Indo, 
Choroute todu b terra, que pizaste ; 
Mas mniB to chorlm oa almas, que vestiado 
Be lii^o di. Santa Ft, qne Iba easinaete ; 
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O'er ev'ry valley where thy footsteps stray'd, 

The hollow windB the gliding Bigha convcy'd. 

What woes the moarnfal face of India wore. 

These woea in living pangs his people bore. 

His sons, to whose illumin'd minds he gave 

To view the my that shines beyond the grave, 

Hie pastoral sons bedew'd his corse with tears, 

While high trinmphant through the heav'nly spherea, 

With songs of joy, the smiling angels wing 

Hie raptur'd spirit to the eternal King. 

O yon, the followers of the holy seer, 

Foredoom'd the shrines of Heav'n's own lore to rear, 

Ton, sent by Heav'n his labonra to renew, 

Like him, ye Lusians, simplest Tmth pursae.' 

' Like him, ye Luiiant, timpltst TruOt pursue. — It is now time 
to mm up whnt bae been aaid of the labours of the JeBurta. Diamet- 
rioall; oppoaite to tbis advloe was tbeir oonduat in every Aaiatic 
ooDDtiy vlieni thev pretended to propagate the goBpel. Sometimes 
we find an individoal Bincere and piouB, but tho great principle 
whieh always actuated them as a ilDited body was the luat of power 
uid Buular emolument, the peeaeadAn ef wbidh they thonght could 
Dot be better secured tbau by reoderitig tbemselves of the utmost 
importance to the see of Borne. In oonsequence of these principles, 
wberevei they came their first care was to find what were tbe great 
objects of the fear and adoration of the people. If tbe sua was 
esteemed the giver of life, Jesua Christ was the Son of that luminary, 
and they were his yonngef brethren, seat to instruct the ignorant. 
If the barbariaoH were in dread of evil apirita, Jesus Christ came 
on pnrpcBB to bBniah them tram the world, hod driven them from 
Europe,* and the Jesuits wore sent te tbe East to complete bis 
unflniahed mission. If the Indian converts still retained a veoeration 
for the powder of burned con-dung, tbe Jeauita made the sign of the 
OTOBS over it, aod the Indian beamearud himself with it as nsnal. 
Heaven, or untveraal matter, they told the Chinese, was the God of 
the Christians, and tbe sacrifices of Coofucins were solemnized in 
the churches of the Jesuits. This worship of Uonfucius, Voltaire, 
with hia wonted accuracy, demes. But he ought to have knovni 
that this, with the worship of tien, or'heaven, had been long com- 
plained of at the court of Bome (see Dupin), and that aftei the 
strictest Bctntiny the charge was fully proved, and Clement SI., in 
1703, sent Cardinal Toumon to the small remains af tbe Jesuits 
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Vain is tte impious toil, witli boirow'd grace, 
To deck one featnre of her angel face ; 

in the East with a papa.! decreu to lerorm these abasei. Bnt the 
cardinal, Boon ofter hia arrival, was poiaoned in Biam by the htJy 
fathora. Xavier, and the other Jeauita who succeeded him, bj tb« 
dexterous use of the great maxims o( their master Loyala, OnatSnu 
omnia, et omnia mnnda mtindis, gained innumcirablo ^loeetjUa. 
They oontradicted none oC the favourite opinions of their convBrt^ 
they ocly Iwiptized, and gave them omcifliea to worship, and all wu 
well. But their zeal in uniting to the see d( Home the Christiuii 
found in the East deacended to the mioutest particulars. And the 
native Chriatiaofl of Malabar were so violently persecuted as heretra 
that the heathpn prineea took arma in their defence in 1570 (see 
Geddes, Hiat. Malabar), and the Portugneae were aJmoBt driven bija 
India. Abysainia, bj the same arts, was steeped in blood, and trt 
or three Abjaainiao emperors lost their livea in endoavouring to 
establish the pope's supremacy. An order at last was given from 1^ 
throne to hang every missionary, without trial, whererer Hiiil» 
bended, the emperor himself eomplaining that he could not enjoy a 
day in quiet for the intrigues of the Romish friora. In China, ud, 
they soon rendered themselves inaufl'erable. Their skill in math*- 
matics and the arts introduced theus to great favour at court, bntl^ 
their cuiming could not conceal their Tillikiiiy. Their unwitlingiuH 
to ordain the natives raised suspicions against a profession ibtm 
monopolized by atrangera ; their earnest zeal in araaeaing riches, and 
their interference with, and deep designs on, secular power (the btsl 
rook on which they have so often been shipwrecked), appeared, and 
their churches were levelled with the ground. About 90,000 o( ths 
new converts, together with their teachers, were massacred, and their 
religion was prohibited. In Japan the rage of government even 
exceeded that of China, and in allusion to their chief objeat of 
adoration, the cross, several of the Jesuit fathers were crucified by Uia 
Japanese, and the revival of the Christian name was interdicted bj 
the severest lava. Thus, in a great measure, ended in the East the 
labours of the society of Ignatius Loyola, a society which might hare 
difTused the greatest bicsaings to mankind, could honesty have been 
added to their great learning and abilities. Had that indefatigable 
ical which laboured to promote the interests of their own brotherhood 
aed the Roman see been employed in the real interests of hnmimitj 
and civilization, the great design of diffusing the law of lloaves, 
challenged by ita author as the purpose of the Lusiad, would hare 
been amply completed, and the remotest hordes of Tartary and Abiot 
eie now had been happily civilized. But though the Jes' ' 
failed, they have afforded a noble lesson to mankind. 



it boa'd OQ simple honesty." 
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Behind the veil's broad glare she glides away. 
And leaves a rotten form, of lifolees, painted clay. 

" Much have yon. view'd of future Lnsian reign; 
Broad empires yet, and kingdoms wide, remain. 
Scenes of your future toils and gloriona away — 
And lo, how wide expotids the Oangic bay ! 
Narsinga hero in num'rons legions bold. 
And here Oryia boastB her cloth of gold. 
The Ganges here in many a stream divides, \ 

Diffusing plenty from his fatt'ning tides, > 

As through Beagala's rip'ning Tales he gHdea ; f 

Nor may the fleetest hawk, nfitir'd, explore 
Where end the ricy groves that crown the shore. 
There view what woea demand your pious aid! 
On bedfl and litters, o'er the mai^in laid. 
The dying ' lift their hollow eyes, and crave 
Some pitying hand to hurl them in the wave. 
ThuB Heav'n (thoy deem), though vilest guilt they bore 
Unwept, unchanged, will view that guilt ao more. 
There, eastward, Arracan her line extends; 
And Pegu'a mighty empire aouthward bends; 
Pegn, whoso sons (so held old faith) confess'd 
A dog their sire ; " their deeds the tale attest. 
A pious qaeen their horrid rage restrain'd;* 
Yet, still their fury Nature's God arraign'd. 

' The flying. — The iimiimerable Buperetitions performed on the 
banks of tho river Gnngea, afford a pitiable picture of the weftkiieHS 
of hoinanity. The uiccumstancea here mentioned are Htenilly true. 
It IB no iin«iininan ecene for the EiigliBh i<hipB to be surrounded witli 
the eorpBeB whieh come flouting down this hallowed stream. 
' Pegu, ichote mm (so held old faith) amja/d 
A dog IbMr tire. — 
The tradition of this oountrj boosted thie iufamoua and impoaidble 
original. While other nations pretend to be (leeoended of demt-godB, 
the Pegnans were oontcnled to tracn Iheir pedigree from a Chinese 
woman and a dog; the only hving creatures which survived a Bhip- 
I wreck on their coaeL—Bee Foria. 
' ' A piout queen their horrid rage reelrain'd. — Thus in tlio original : 

" Aqui fioant^ arame no instmniento 
I Da g^ra^ costumSo, o qne iicarbo 

^^^^^ Por Dianha da Itaynha, quo inventaodo 

^^^^^T Tal USD, deitou fura a error nefando." 
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Ai, mark tlio thnnders rolling o'er tlie sky ; 
Tes, bath'd in gore, aliail rank pollution lie. 

"Where to the morn the towers of Tava shine. 
Begins great Siam's empire's far-afcretch'd line. 
On Qaeda'a fields the genial raya inspire 
The richest gnst of apicery's fragrant fire. 
Malacca's castled harbour here survey, 
The wealttiful seat foredoom'd of Lnsian away. 
Here to their port the Imaian fleets shall steer. 
From ev'ry shore far round assembling hero 
The fragrant treasurea of the eastern world ; 
Here from the shore by rolling earthquakes htirl'd. 
Through waves all foam, Sumatra's isle w 
And, mid white whirlpools, down the ocean drir'n.* 
To this fair isle, the golden Cheraoneae, 
Some deem the sapient monarch plough 'd ths seaa ; 
Ophir its Tyrian name.' In whirlin_^ 
How fierce the tide boils down these clasping shores ! 
High from the strait the length'ning coast afar 
Its moonlite curve points to the northern star, 
Opening its bosom to the silver ray 
When fair Aurora poura the infant day. 
Patane and Pam, and nameless nations moB^ 
Who rear their tenta on Menam's winding shore, 
Their vassal tribute yield to Siam's throne ; 
And thouaands more,' of laws, of names unknown, 

' And 'mid tuhile tBhirlpoola daiea the a 
eooount of Sioily, Virg. ^n. iii. 

* Ophir I'b Tt/rian name. — Sumatra baa bean byac 
OphiF of the Uoiy Scriptures ; but the superior Sueness of the gold of 
Bofala, Bud its BitnatioQ, favour the claim of that Sthiopion isle. — See 
Bochart. Geog, Sacr. 

' And thoumndt raor«.— The eitensive couiiWea between IitdU 
and China, >vhere Ptolem; placea bia man-euterH, aod whero Hande- 
vvlle found " mtn without heads, who saw and apoke through boles 111 
their breasts," continnos atill vary imperfectly known. Tho Jesniti 
have told many citravagSint lies of the wealth of theee proTi&oeu 
By the most authentic accounta they seam to have been peopled b]r 
colonics from China. The religion and DiB.nufiM:tures of the Biamcw, 
in particular, confess the rescmhlauce. la some districts, howevet, 
they have ersftUy degenerated from the ciTilization of tbu i ' 
eoontry. 
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That vast of land inhabit. Proud and bold, 
Prond of thair numbers, here the Laos hold 
The far-spread lawns ; the skirting hills obey 
The barb'rouB Ayaa', and the Brahoaa's sway. 
Xio, distant far, another moDntain chain 
Bears its mde cliffs, the Gaio'a dread domain. ; 
Here brataliz'd the human form is seen. 
The manners fiend-like aa the brntal mien : 
With frothing jaws they snck the haman blood. 
And gnaw the reeking lioihs,^ their sweetest food ; 

' And grtate the reeking Umha. — Much boa been said on tliis eabject, 
Bome denying a.ail others asserting the existeace of anthropophagi or 
man-eaters. Pnriihyrj (de Abstin. i. 4 § 21 •) says that the MosBa- 
getiB and Derbieea (people of north-eaatnrn Asia), eateemiog those 
most miserable who died of slokness, when their parents and rela- 
tions grew old, kiUed and ate thero, holding it more tonourabla 
thus to consume them than that they should be destrojed b; vermin. 
St. Jerome has adopted this word for word, and bos added to it an 
authority of his own: "Quid loquar," says he, (Adv. Ja». 1. 2,e. 6), "de 
oteteris natiouibus ; cum ipse adolescentalus in Gallia viderim. Bcotos, 
gentem BrltannicoiD, hnmunis vesci carnibus, et otim per ajlvaa por- 
corum greges et armentorum, peoudumque Teperiant, pustorum naiea, 
et fieminarum papillaa solera abseindere, et has solas oiborum deliolas 
arbitrariT" Mandevylle ought next to be oited. "Aftirwarde mea 
Ron be many yles be see unto u yle that men olepen. Milhe : there la a 
nil coreed peple: thei delyten in na thing mora than to tighten and 
to fle men, and te drynken gladlyrat manoes blood, which they olepra 
Dien." — P. 239. Yet, whatever absurdity may appear on the faoe of 
these tales ; and what can be more absurd than to suppose that a few 
wild Boots or Irish (for the name woa then proper to Ireland), should 
■o lord it in Gaul, as to «it the breasts of the women and the hips oE 
the shepherds? Yet, whatever absurdities our MandeTjUas may have 
obtruded on tbs publio, the evidence of the fact is not thereby wholly 
destroyed. Though Dampier and other visitors of barbarous nations 
have asBored us that they never met with any man-eaters, and though 
Voltaire has ridiculed the opinion, yet one may venCare the assertion 
of their existence, without partaliing of a credulity similar to that of 
those foreigners, who believed that the men of Kent were bom with 
tails like sheep (see Lomliert'a Peramb.), the punishment inflicted 
upon them for the murder of Thomas k Beeket. Many aro the 
ocedible accounts, that different borbaroua uations used te eat their 
prisoaera of war. According to the authentic testimony of the bent 
Fortugaese writers, the natives of Brazil, on their high festivals, 
brought forth their captives, and after many harboroua c< 
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Horrid, with fignr'd seams of burning steel. 
Their wolf-liie frowne their mthlesa lust reveaL 
Cambaya there the blac-tingefl Mecon lavea, 
Mecon the eastern Nik, whose swelling wares, 
' Captain of rivera ' nam'd, o'er many a clime. 
In annnal period, ponr their fatt'ning slime. 
The simple natives of these lawns believe 
That other worlds the souls of beasts receive; ' 

at last roasted and greedily devoured their inangled limbs. Daring 
his torture tho unbappy victim prided blmeelf id h-is manlj Donrage, 
upbraiding their want of skill io the art of toriueutiDg, and telli];g 
liis mnrdererH that his belly had been the gravo of niaay of tbeir 
relations. Thus the fa«t was certaiD long before a late voyage 
disoovered the horrid practice in New Zealand. To drink humwi 
blood has been mere common. The Gaula and other ancient Datioos 
pTsctised it. When Magalhaens proposed Christianity to the King 
of Subo, a north-eastern Asiatic island, and whun Frauois do Csiatio 
disoovered Santigana and other islands, a hundred leagues north of 
the Moluccas, the conieralon of their kings wbd confirmed by each 
"-.y drinking of the blood of the other. Our pool Spenser tells na, in 
V of the Btate of Ireland, that he has Been the Irish driolc 
blood, particularly, he adds, " at thti eiooutiou of a notable 
^aitor at Limerick, called Muirogh O'firieti, I saw All old wtnuan, who 
iros his foster-mother, take up his head whilst he was quartering and 
tack up all the blood that run thereout, saying, that the earth was not 
worthy to drink it, .and therewith also steeped her face and breast 
and tore her hair, crying out and shrieking most terribly." It il 
worthy of regard that the custom of marking themselves with hot 
irons, auil tattooing, is cbaraoteiietio both of the Ouios of Cai *~ ~ 
present inhabitants of New Zealand. And if, i 



obliterate the memory of one custom, while the less unfriendly a 
nf tattooing was banded down, a memorial that they owed their origiii 
to the north-eastern parts of Asia, where that custom partioulwlj 
prevails. 

' Other wdtWi iha wnJi of btatU reosioe.— That Queen Elixabeib 
reigned in England, is not more certain than that the most ignomit 
nations iri all ages have had the idea of a slate lifter death. The 
same faculty wbicb is conscious of existence whispers the wish for it; 
and, BO littlo acquainted with the deductions of reasoning have some 
tribes been, that not ooly their animals, but even the ghosts <i 
their domestic utensils have been beUeved to accompany them to 
the islands of the blessed. Long ere the voice of philosophy mi 
beard, the opinion of an after state was popular in Greece. The wod* 
ef Homer btar inconteetable evidence ofthia. And there is not a [e»- 
ture in the history of the human mind better ascertained, than that DO 
ir did speculation seize upon the topic, than belief dccUaed, and, 
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Where the fierce mnrd'rer-wolf, to pains decreed, 
Sees the mild lamb enjoy the heav'njj mead. 
Oh gentle Mecon,' on thy friendly shore 
Long Bhall the mose her sweetest off'rings poor I 
When tyrant ire, chaFd by the blended Inst 
Of pride oatrageona, and revenge nnjust, 
Shali on the gniltleBS exile burst their rage. 
And madd'ning tempests on their aide engage, 
Presery'd by Heav'n the song of Lasian fame, 
The soag, O Vasco, sacred to thy name. 
Wet from the whelming Biirgc, shall trinmph o'er 
The fate of Bhipwreclc on the Mecon's shore. 
Here rest secure as on the mnse's breast ! 
Happy the deathless song, the bard, alas, nnblest ! 

"Chiampa there her fragrant coast estcnds. 
There Cochin- China's cnltnr'd land ascends: 
From Anani Bay begins the ancient feign 
Of China's beanteons art-adorn'd domain ; 

as the great Bacon obHerves, the moat leanied, beiiame the amt 
atheisttrail ages. The reason of this is obviouB. While tbe human 
mind is all aimplioity, poiiuliir opinion ia oordiaily received ; but, when 
reoBtming begins, proof is eipeol«d, and deficienof of demoDitration 
baing perceived, doubt and disbelief naturollj follow. Yet, strange as 
It may appear, if the writer's memory does not greatly deceive nim, 
these certain facts were denied by Hobbes. If he is not greatly 
ntlstaken, that gentleman, who gave a. wmtched, a most unpoettCEu 
troaslation of Homer, has so grosaly miBunderBlood his author, as to 
assert that his meution of a future state was not in conformity to the 
popular opiniou of his age, but only hia own poetical flattou. He might 
as well have assured as, that the sacrLfices of Homer hiul uever any 
existoQce in Greece. But, as no absurdity is too gross for some 
geniuses, oar mardeier of Homer, our Hobbes, baa likewise assert^ 
that the belief of the immortality of the huioau soul was the obild 
of pride and speculation, unknown in Greece till long after the 
appearance of the Uiod. 

' Oh gentle Meeon, — It was on the coast of Cochin-Ghina, at the 
mouth of Uiis river, the Moekhaun, or Camboja of modera writers, 
that Camoens suffered the unhappy shipwreck which rendered him 
the sport of fortune during the remainder of his lifo. The literal 
rendering of the Portuguusa, which Mickle claims the liberty of 
improving, is, " On his gentle, hospitable bosom ahull he receive the 
song, wet froia wofu], unhappy shipwreck, escaped from destroying 
tempests, from raveoous dangers, the effect of tbo unjuat aentonoe 
upon him whose lyre shall be more renowned than eoriched," — £<!. 
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Wide from the burning to the frozen akies, 
O'erBow'd with wealth, the potent empire lies. 
Here, ere the cannon's rage io Europe roar'd,' 
The cannon's thunder on the foe was ponr'd; 

' Sere ere the cannon') rage tn Earopa roar'd. — According to 
Le Comte'e memoirs of China, and those of other travellers, the 
mameT'B compaas, fire-arms, and printing were known in that empiie. 
long ere the inrentioo of these arts in Europe. But ths aetwuntB of 
Du Halde, Le Comte, and the other JeBuita, are by no means (o be 
depended on. It was their interest (in order to gain credit in Europe 
and at the court of Some) to magnify the Bplendoor of the empire 
'where their miesinn lay, and the; have magnified It into romance itsclf> 
It is pretended, that the Chinese used firs-armB iu their wars with 
ZenghiB Khan, and Tamerlane ; but it ia also said that the Bogdiuu 
used cannon against Alexander. The mention of an; Bulphuroiu 
composition in an old writer is, with some, iromedialel; converted into 
a regidar tire of artillery. The Chinese, indeed, on the first arrival 
of Europeans, had a kind of nnoitars, which the; called fire-pans, bnl 
they were uttei strangers to the smaller flre-anns. Yerbisat, a Jesuit, 
was the first who taught them to make braes cannon, set upon wheels. 
And, even so late as the hofitile menace which Ansou gave them, 
the J knew not how to leTel,or manage, their ordnance to any advantage. 
Their printing is, indeed, much more ancient than that of Europe, bat 
it does not deserve the same name, the blocks of vood with which 
they stamp theii sheets being as inferior to aa they are different from 
the movable types of Eiuope. The Chinese have no idea of the 
graces of fine writing ; here, most probably, the fault eiists in their 
language: but the total want of nature io their painting, and of 
symmetry in their architecture, in both of which they have so long been 
experienced, aQ'ord a heavy accusation agaiust their genius. But, in 
planning gardens, and in the art of beautifying the face of their 
country, they are unequalled. Yet, even in their boasted gardening 
their genius stands accused. The ut of ingrafting, so long boown to 
Europe, is BtUl unknown to Ihem. And hence their i'mitB are vastly 
inferior in fiavonr to those of the western world- Tbe amaiuDg wall 
of defence against the Tartars, though 1500 miles in extent, i> a 
labour inferior to the canals, lined on the sides with hewn stone, 
which everywhere enrich, and adorn their country ; some of whidi 
reach 1000 miles, and are of depth to carry yessola of burthen. These 
grand remnins of antiquity prove that there was B time when the 
Chinese were a much more accomplished people than at present. 
Though their princes for many centuries have discovered no such efforts 
of genius as these, the industry of the people still remains, in which 
they rival, and resemble, the Dutch. In every other respect they are 
the most unamiable of mankind. Amaringly nninveotive, for, thoD|^ 
possessed of them, the arts have made uo progress among the Chinese 
these many centniies : even what they were taught by the Jesuita ■■ 
almost lost. Bo false in their dealings, they boast that none *"' 
a Chlnoeo can cheat a Chinese. Tbe crime which disgraces hul 
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And here the trembling needle aongit the north, 
Ere Time in Europe brought the wocder forth. 

natiue, ie in this nation of atheists, and most stupid of all idolatera, 
common as l}iai ekarler'd UberHne, Oie air. Destitute, even in ideI^ of 
that eievatioD ot soul wMch is expressed b; the best sense of the 
word pietj, in the time of calamity whole provinces arc desolated by 
Aelf-murder; an end, as Hume says, of some of the admired names of 
aiitiqnity, not UDWoitby of so detestable a character. And, as it is 
always found oongenial to baseness of heart, the most dastardly, 
conajdice ooiopletes the description of that of the Chinese^ 

XFniniproved as their aria is their learning. Thongh their language 
■HmaiBta of few words, it is uhnost imposBible for a stranger to attain 
tlie art of speaking it. And what a European learns ere he is seven 
years old, to read, is the labour of the life uf a Chinese. In place of 
our 24 letters, they have more than 60,000 marks, which compose their 
writings i and their paucity of words, all of whidi may be attained in 
a. femionra, requires such an infinite variety of tone and action, that 
tbe BUghteBt miBtalie in modalation readers the speaker miiatelligible. 
And in addressing a, great man, in place of " nij Lord," you may call 
him a beast, the word being tbe same, all the difference consisting in 
the tone of it. A language like this must ever be a bar to the progMes 
and accomplishments of literature. Of medicine tbey are very ignorant. 
The ginseng, which tbey pretended was a nniversal remedy, ia [band 
to be a root of no singular virtue. Their boohs consist of odes 
without poetry, and of moral maxims, excellent in themselves, but 
without investigation or reasoning. For, to philosophical discussion 
and melapbysias they seem utterly strangers ; and, when taught 
mathematics by the Jesuits, their greatest men were lost in astonish- 
ment. Whatever their political wisdom has been, at present it is nar- 
row and barbarous. Jetdous lest strangers should steal their arts — arts 
which are excelled at Dresden, aud other parts of Europe — they preclude 
themselves from the great advantages which arise from an intercourse 
with civilized nations. Yet, iu the laws which they impose on every 
foreign ship which enters tlieit ports for traffic, they even exceed the 
cunning and avarice of the Dutch. In their internal policy the mttitary 
government of Home under the emperors is revived, with accumulated 
barbarism. In every city and province the military are the constables 
and peace officers. What a picture is this I Nothing hut Chinese or 
Dutch industry could preserve tlie traCBc and population of a oouotry 
nndei the control of armed ruffians. But, hence the emperor has 
leirare to cultivate his giurdeos, and to write despicable odes to his 
CODCubines. 

Whatever was their most ancient doctrine, certain it is that 
the legislators who formed the present system of China presented to 
their people no other object of worship than Tien Eamti, the material 
heavens and their infiueueiog power: by which an intelligent principle 
is excluded. Yet, finding that the human mind in the rudest breasts 
is conscious of its weakness, and prone to believe tbe occurrences of 
life under the power of lucky or unlucky observances, they permitted 
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No more let Egypt boast her mountBin pyres ; 
To prouder fuuo yon boanding wall aeplrcs, 

their people the nae of BaoriBceB to those Lacretmn gods ot gaper- 
■titious feur. Nor was the principle of deTotion, imprinted bj HeaTcn 
in the human heart, alone perverted; another imextingDighable paaaion 
woa also mialed. On tablets, in ever; family, are written the namea of 
the last three of their anoestors, added to each, "Here rests his aonl ;" 
and before these tablets theybuminceiiBe, andpayadomtinn. Confacina, 
who, according to their hiBtoriee, had been in the West abont 500 
years before ue Chrielian era, appears to be only the coDfirmer ol 
their old opinions ; hut the aocounta of him and bia doctrine are involied 
in nncertaintj. In their places of worship, however, boards are set np, 
inaoribEd, " This is the seat of the soul of Confucius," and to these, 
and their ancestors, they celebrate solemn sacrifices, without seemiag to 
posaesa any irlea of the intellectual existence ot the departed aonl. 
The Jesuit Rioci, and his brethren of the Chinese mission, very 
honesUy told their converts, that Tien was the tiod of the OhristiaiiB, 
and that the label of Confueiua was the term by which they expresKd 
His divine majesty. But, after a long and severe Borotiny at the court 
of Home, Tieu was found to signify nothing more than &saiienljf or 
uniteraal mailer, and the Jesuits of China were ordered to reuoDBiW 
this heresy. Among all the eeots who worship difiereot idols in Ohtna. 
there is only one which has any tolerable idea of the inunortaJity of 
the sonl ; and among these, says I>elan(i, Christianity at present 
obtains some footing. But the most interesting paiticular or China 
yet remains to be mentioned. Couscious of the obvious tendency, 
Voltaire aud others have triumphed iu the great antiquity of tbe 
Chinese, aud in the distant period they ascribe to the crootion. Bnt 
the bubble cannot bear the touch. If some Chinese accounts fli tbe 
era of creation 40000 years ago, others are contented with no less than 
S849S3. But who knows not that every nation has its Geoffry ol 
Monmouth? And we have already observed the legends which took 
llioir rise from the Annua Magnus of the Chaldean and Egyptian 
astcenomers, an apparent revolution of the stars, which in reality Imu 
no existence. To tne fanciful who hold this Annas Magnus, it aeened 
hard to suppose that our world was in its ilrat revolution of the great 
year, and to suppose that many were past was eaay. And, that this 
was the case, we have absolute proof in the doctrines of the Brahmins, 
who, though they talk of hiuidreds of thousands nf years which an 
past, yet oonfosa, that this, the fonrth world, bus not yet attained ita 
eOOOth year. And much within this compass arc all the oredibla 
proofs of Chinese antiquity comprehended. To three heads all theae 
proofs are red uceahle— their form of government, which, till tbo 
conquest of the Tartars in 16i4, bare the marks of tbe h" 
antiqnity: their astronomical obaorvationa ; and their fa istory. 

Simply and pnrely patriarchal, every father was the mag' 
in his own family ; and the emperor, who acted by his aubstil ' 
Mandarins, was venerated and obeyed as the father of a 
most passive submiasica to authority thus bronobed otit 
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A prouder boaet of regal power -display 8 
Than all the world beheld in ancient days. 

oulcated b; ConAicius, and their other philosophers, oa the greatest 
dut; of moralitj. llut, if there is an age io saored or profane 
history where the mannera of mankind are thus delineated, no 
superior antiquity ia proved by the form of Chinese goTemment. 
Their ignorance of the very ancieet nrt of ingrafting fruit-troea, and 
the state of thoir langnage (like the Hebrew in its puuoity of 
vfords), a pancity nbaracterifitic of the ages when the ideas of men 
required fow ByUiibles to olothe them, prore nothing farther than the 
SBxly separation of the Chinese oniony • from the rest of niuiikind ; 
nothing farther, eicept that they have oootinued till yery lately 
without any material iateroaurse with the other nationa of the 

A. continued gnooesaion of aatronomioal observations, for 4M0 
yeaiB, was claimed by the Chinese, when they were first visited by 
the Europeans. Toitaire, that ton of tmlh, has often with great 
triumph mentioned the indubitable proofs of Chinese antiqni^; 
bat at theae times he must have received his informatioD from tbft 
same dream which told him that Camoifus accompanied bis friend 
Oaha Id the voyage which discovered the East Indies. If Yoltaite 
HOd his disciples will talk of Chinese astronomy, and the 4000 yeata 
antiquity of its perfection, let them enjoy every eonsequeuoe which 
may possibly result from it. But let them allow the same liberty to 
others. Let them allow others to draw their inferences from a few 
stabbom facts, facts which domonstrste the ignorance of the Chinese 
in astronomy. The eartb, they imagined, was a great plain, of which 
their oountiy was the midst r and so ignorant were they of the cause 
of eelipaes, that they believed the bdu and moon were assaulted, and 
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Not bnilt, created seems the frowning mound ; 1 

O'er loftiest monntaic tops, and vales proEonnd } 

Extends thewondrousleiigth,with warlike castleB cpown'd. ) 
Jmmenae the northern wastes their horrors spread;' 
In frost and suow the seas and shores are clad. 

in danger of being dsTOttred by a huga dragon. Tlie stars weia 
considered as the direotnrB of haman afiuirs, and thns their boosted 
aattouomy ends in that silly imposition, judiuiuJ astrology. Though 
tliev had made sorae observationH on the revolutions of the planeU, 
and though in the emperor'a pftlaoe there was an observntoty, the 
first appBratnH of proper instrumeiitB ever known in China WM 
introduced by Father Verbicst. Afl^r this it need scarcely be added, 
that their astronomical obscrvatEona whioh pretend an antiquity of 
4000 years, are as false as a Welch genealogy, and that the Chinesa 
themselves, when instructed by the Jesuits, were obliged to own that 
their calculations wem erroneous and impossible. The great credit 
and admiration which their astronomical and mathematical know- 
ledge procured to the Jesuits, aflbrd an indubitable confirmation of 
these foots. 

Bidiouloua as their astronomical, are their historical astinoitiea. 
After all Voltaire has said of it, the oldest date to which their hialoiy 
pretends is not much above 400D years. During this period 336kingl 
have reigned, of 22 different famiUes. The first king reigned 100 
years, then we have the names of some others, but without any 
detail of actions, or that concatenation of events which disting^aishee 
anthentio history. That mark of truth does not begin to appear for 
upwards of 2000 years of the Ohiueae legends. Little more than the 
Dames of kings, and these often interrupted with wide chasms, 
composa all the annala of China, till about the period of the ChriatiaD 
era. Something like a history then oomuenceB, but that is again 
interrupted by a wide chasm, which the Chinese know not how la 
fill up otherwise, than by asserting that a century or two elapsed in 
the time, and that at such a period a new family mounted the throne. 
Buch is the history of China, full brother in every family feature lo 
those Monkish tales, whioh sent a daughter of Pharoah to be qojeen 
of Scotland, which sent Brutus to England, and a grandson of Noah 
to teach school among tile mountains in Wales. 

' Immenee the fioriheiit tpaiiei their horror) tprca/t.—Taitary, 
Siberia, Bamoyada, Kamtchatka, etc. A short account of the Grand 
Lama of Thibet Tartary shall complete our view of the supcratitioDi 
of the East. While the other pagans of Asia worship the most ngly 
monstrous idols, the Tartars of TTiibet adore a real living god. He 
sits cross-legged on his throna, in the great temple, adorned with 
gold and diamondH. Ho never speakB, but sometimes elevates Idl 
hand in token that he approves of the prayers of his worshippen. 
He is a ruddy well-looking young man, about 25 or 27, and is the 
tnoat miacrable wretch on earth, being the mere puppet of his priests, 
Who dispatch him whenever age or sickuesa make any alteration tn 
_ bis features; and another, instructed to act his part, is put id bia 
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These storeB forsake, to future ages due: 

A world of islands claims thy happier view, 

Where lavish Nature all her bonnty ponra. 

And fiowera and f raits of ev'ry fragrance' showers. 

Japan heboid; beneath the globe's broad face 

Northward she sinks, the netfaer seas embrace 

Her eastern bounds; what glorious fruitage there, 

UlnstriouB Gama, shall thy labours bear ! 

How bright a silver mine 1 ' when Heav'n'a own loT9 

From pagan dross shall purify her ore, 

" Beneath the spreading wings of pnrple mom. 
Behold what isles these glist'ning seas adorn ! 
'Mid hundreds yet unnam'd, Ternate behold ! 
By day, her hills in pitchy clonds inroll'd. 
By night, like rolling waves, the sheets of fire 
Blase o'er the seas, and high to heav'n aspire. 
For Lusian hands here blooms the fragrant clove. 
But Lusian blood shall sprinkle ev'ry grove. 
The golden birds that ever sail the skies 
Here to the sun display their shining dyes, 
Bach want supplied, on air they ever soar; 
The ground they touch not ' till they breathe no more. 



themaelTeB secure of benediction, if favoured witli sometbiug from Ilia 
godsbip, esteemed more sacred than the holloweil cow-dung of the 
BrahiniDa. 

' How bright a lilver miTie.— Bj this beautiful metaphor (omitted 
by CoBturB) Camoiine alludes to the great BnvceBa, which in hia time 
attended the Jesuit miBBiouaries in Japan. James I. sent an enbaaHj 
to the BOYeroign, and opened a trade irith thiB country, but it km 
soon suffered to decline. The Dutch are the only Europeans who 
now traffic with the Japanese, which it is said they obtain by 
trampling on the croes and by abjuring the Christian lame. In 
religion theJapouosc ore muchtiie same as their neighbours of China. 
And in the frequency of aelf-murder, says Voltaire, they vie with 
their brother ialanders of Eugland. 

• The ground they touch tio/.— These ate commonly called the birds 
of PBradiKo. It was the old erroneous opinion timt they always 
ioared in the air, and Ibat the female batohed her young on the back 
of the male. Their feathera bear a mixtoiu of the moat beautiful 
azure, purple, and golden coioun, -which have a fine effect in the rsf ■ 
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Here Banda's islea theii' fair embroid'ry spread 
Of various frnitage, azure, white, and red; 
And birds of ev'ry beanteoTis plume display 
Their glitfc'ring radiance, as, horn apray to spray. 
From bower to bower, on bnsy winga they rove. 
To seize the tribute of the spicy grove. 
Borneo here expands her ample breast, 
By Natare's hand in woods of camphor dreas'd; 
The precious liquid, weeping from the trees. 
Glows warm with health, the balsam of dtaeaae. 
Pair are Timora's dales with groves array'd. 
Each riv'let murmura in the fragrant shade, 
And, in its crystal breast, displays the bowers 
Of Sanders, blest with health-restoring powera. 
Where to the aonth the world's broad surface bends, 
Lo, Sunda's realm her spreading arms extends. 
From hence the pilgrim brings the wondrous tale,' 
A river groaning tbrongh a dreary dale , 
(For all is stone aronnd) converts to atone 
Whate'er of verdure in its breast is thrown. 
Lo, g^Ieaming blue, o'er fair Snmatra'a skieB, 
Another mountain's trembling flames arise ; 
Here from the trees the gum ' all fragrance swells. 
And softest oi! a wondrous fountain welis. 
Nor these alone the happy isle bestows, 
Fine ia her gold, her silk resplendent g!ows. 
Wide forests there beneath Maldivia's tide ' 
From with'ring air their wondrous frnitage hide. 



' From hence the pSgrira bringt the viondrDia late, — Streame of Uub 
kind ore lummoii in idbd; countrios. Cnstera attributes this qualilj to 
the eicesBive coldaeBB o( the waterB,but this ia a miHtabe. The waleia 
of some springs are impregoated with sparry particloa, which adberiog 
to the herbage, or the clay, on the banks of their ohannel, hardea into 
ttone, and incruBt the original reUinerB. 

■ Sere/rotn Die treei the gam. — Benzoin, a specieB of frankine^iBe. 
The oil mentioned in the next line, ie that called the rock oil, petrolanm, 
ft blaok fetid mineral oil, good for bruises and sprains. 

' Wide fort»ts there beneafh Mtttdlvia'i tide. — A sea plant, Te- 

Benbling the palm, growB in great abimdunce in the bajB about tba 

Maldivian islands. The boughs rise to tbe top of the water, and bear 

K.kind nf apple, ealled the oooo of Maldivia, which is eateemod ■" 

1 Mlgdote against poison. 
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The greeu-hair'd Nereids tend the bow'ry dells, 
Whose wondrous fraitage poison's rage expels. 
In Cejlon, lo, how high yon monntain'e brows ! 
The sailing clonds its middle height enclose. 
Holy the hill ia deem'd, the hallow'd tread 
Of sftiated footstep' raarks its rocky head, 
Lav'd by the Red Sea gnlf, Socotra'a bowers 
There boast the tardy aloe's beauteous flowers. 
On Afric's strand, foredoom'd to Lusian sway, 
Behold these isles, and rocks of dusky gray ; 
From cells nnknown here bounteous ocean poura 
The fragrant amber on the sandy shores. 
And lo, the Island of the Moon' displays 
Her vernal lawns, and num'roufl peaceful bays : 
The halcyons' hov'ring o'er the b^a are seen, 
And lowing herds adorn the vales of greeo. 

" Thus, from the cape where sail was ne'er nnfurl'd, 
Till thine, anspicious, sought the eastern world, 
To ntmoat wave, where first the morning star 
Sheds the pale Instre of her silver car. 
Thine eyes have view'd the empires and the isles. 
The world immense, that crowns thy glorious toila — 
That world where ev'ry boon is shower'd from Heav'n, 
Now to the West, by thee, great chief, is giv'n.' 

' The tread of tainted fooUiep, — The unprint of a hnmsn foot i» fonilA 
on the high moimtain, called the Pio of AJam. Legendary tradition 
Bays, that Adam, after be was expelled from Parodifle, did penaiiod 
30O years on ttiia hill, on \Tbicli he left the print of his footstep. This 
tate seema to be Jewish, or Mohammedan: for the natives, accardiog to 
Captain Knos (who was twenty years a oaptive in Cejlon), pretend 
the impresaion .was mode by the god Bndha, when ha ascended to 
beaven, after having, for the Balvation of mankind, appeared on the 
earth. His prieatB beg charity for the anke of Budha, whoBo worahip 
they perfonn among grovefi of the Bogabah-troo, noder which, when 
on earth, thej eay he uanally sat and taught. 

* And lo.fhe Idand of theMooa, — Madagascar is thus named by the 
nativea. 

' The kingfialierB. 

' Nota lo the West, by l}i,ee, great chief, is given.~~Tbe sublimity 
of this eulogy on the expedition of the Lnsiad has been alieadV 
obswred. What foliowa ia a natural completion of the whole; and, 
the digresaive exclamation at the end excepted, ia exactly simUw ts 
the manner in which Homer has concluded the Iliad. 
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" And atill, O blest, thy peerleaa honours grow, 
New op'ning views the smiling fates bestow. 
With alter'd face the moving globe beboldj 
There mddy ev'ning sheds her beams of gold. 
While now, on Afric's boBom faintly die 
The last pale glimpsea of the twilight sky, 
Bright o'er the wide Atlantic rides the mom. 
And dawning raya ftnotber world adorn: 
To farthest north that world enormous benda, 
And cold, beneath the southern pole-star ends. ' 
Near either pole ' the barb'rona hnnter, dress'd ^ 
In skina of bea,rs, explores the frozen wae 
Where smiles the genial snn with kinder raya, 
Proud cities tower, and gold-roof d temples bla 
This golden empire, by the heav'n's decree. 
Is dae, Castile, fayour'd power, to thee 1 
E^en now, Colambus o'er the lioary tide 
Pnranes the ev'ning sun, his navy's guide. 
Yet, shall the kindred Lnsian share the reign. 
What time thia world shall own the yoke of Spain. 
The first bold hero* who to India's shores 
Through vanquish'd waves thy open'd path explores, 
Driv'n by the winds of heav'n from Afric'a strand, 
Shall fix the holy cross on yon fair land. 
That mighty realm, for pni'ple wood renown'd. 
Shall stretch the Lnsian empire's weatem bound. 
Kr'd by thy fame, and with his king in ire, 
To match thy deeds shall Magulhacns aapire.' 



I 



' Near either pole,~We are now presBnted with a beantiful view 
of the American world. OolutnbuB disoovered the Weat Indiea bafora, 
but not the oontinant tiU H9S— tho fear after Oama Boiled fnim 

' The firft iwW Aero.— CahraJ, the Bret after Gaua who sailed to 
India, was driven by tempeat to the Brazils, a proof that more anciBot 
Tojagerg might hnva met with the same fiile. Hu named the oount^ 
Santa Cruz, or Holy CroBs : it woa afterwarda named Brazil. &om (Im 
colour of the wood with which it abounds. It ib one of the fineat 
oonntries in the new world. 

' To match thy deeda ihaU Xagalhaeni afpire. — Camouna, though lia 
boaetB of the actions of Magalhaeng aa an bonouc to Portag^j«t 
ppndemoa his defection to the King of Spain, and calls him — 
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In all btit loyalty, of Lnaian hou.1, 

No fear, no danger shall his toils control. 

Magdlhaena, no ftito oom vtrdade 

ParlM^ptez, porim notf na le<Udade. 
" In deeds truly a Portugaese, bat not ia loyalty." Aud athara hare 
bestowed upon him the name of traitor, but perhaps undeservedly. 
JuBtioe to the name of this great roan reqaiies an examinatioD of tbe 
charge. Ere he entered into the aervioe of the King of Spain by a 
Bolemn act, he UDDBturallzed himself. Osoriua ia very seveie againat 
this Dnavailing rile, and argues tbat no ii^jury which a prince may 
possibly give, can authorize a aubjeot to aot the part of a traltoi 
against his native oouatry. This is certainly true, bat it ia not 
■triotly applieable to tbe ease of MagalhoenB. Many eminent services 
performed in Africa and India entitled blra to a certain allowaDce, 
«hioh, though inoonBiderable in itself, was esteemed as the reward of 
distinguished merit, and thorafore highly valued. For this Magal- 
bnens petUioned in vain. He found, says Fariu, that the maliaioua 
BDousatiouB of some men had uiani weight with his sovereign than all 
his services. After this unyiorthy repulse, what patronage at the 
court of Lisbon could he hope? And though no injury oaa viodioata 
the man who draws bis Bwotd against his native country, yet no moral 
duty requires that he who has some important discovery in meditation 
should stifle his design, if unoounteuanced by his native prince. It 
hu been alleged, that he embtoil^ hifi Muntcy ia disputaa with 
Spain. But neither is this strictly applicable to t^o neglectud Magal- 
haens, The coorts of Bpaiu and Portugal had solemnly settled the 
limits within which they were to make discovaries and Bcttlemonts, 
and within these did Magalhaeos and the oourt of Spain propose that 
hia discoveries should terminate. And allowing that bis calculatioos 
might mislead him beyond the bounds prescribed to the Spaniards, 
still hia apology ia clear, for it would have been injurious to each 
court, had ha supposed that tha faitb of tbe bouadary treaty would 
be trampled upon by either power. If it is said that be aggraudlzed 
the enemies of hia country, tbo Bpaniacds, and introduced them to a 
dongerousrivalship with the Portugucao settlements; let the sentenoe 
of Fariaon this subject be remembered : "Lot piinoos beware," soys he, 
"how by neglect or injustiee they force into desperate aotioiu the men 
who have merited rewards." 

In the end of the 15th and begioDing of the llilh ooDtDrles, the 
spirit of discovery broke forth in its greatest vigour. The East and 
the West hod been viaitod by Gaha and Columbus ; and tha bold idea 
of sailing to the East by tbe West was revived by MagalbasBs. 
Kevired, for misled by Strabo and Pliny, who place India near to the 
west of Spain, Columbus expecting to Sad the India of the ancients 
when ho lauded on Ilispaniola, thought he had discovered tbe Ophii 
of Solomon. And hence the name of Inches was given to that and 
tbe neighbouring islands. Though America and tbo Moluccas were 
now found to be at a great distance, the genius of Mugalhsens still 
suggested the possibility of a western passago. And accordingly, 
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Along these regions, frnni the bnrning 
To deepest eonth, he dares the coarse nnki 
While, to the kingdoma of the rising day, 
To riyal thee be holds the western way, 
A land of giants' shall hia eyes behold. 
Of camel strength, surpassing human mould 

Ceased of hie ^ent design, and neglected with contempt at bomt, 
ffered bia aervioa to the court of Spain, and Wfta accepted. With 
five sliipe and 250 men he sailed fiom Spain in September, ISID, and 
aftei many difflcultiea, occasioned bj mntin; and the extreme cold, he 
entered the great Pacific Ocean or Soutli Seas by those straits which 
bear his Spanish name Magellan. From these straits, in the 52t 
degree of aoutbem latitude, be traveraed that great ocean, till in the 
10th degree of north latitude he landed on the island of Snho or 
Morten. The king of this oountry wos then at war with a neigli- 
bouKng prince, and Magalhaens, on condition of his conversion to 
Christianity, became bis ausiliory. In two bottles the Spaniards were 
viotorioiis, but in the third, Magalhaens, together with one Marttnho, 
a judicial aatrologer, whom he usually oonaulled, wos unfortnnstelj 
killed. Chagrined with the disappointment of promised victory, the 
new baptise)! hing ot Subo made peace with his enemies, and hanng 
invited to on entertainment the Spaniards on shore, he treaohCTomly 

Coned them alL The wretched remains of the fleet arrived at the 
^ugneso settlements in the isles of Banda and Temate, where they 
were received, says Faria, as friends, and not as intruding strangen; 
a proof that the boundary treaty was esteemed safGciently eacicd. 
Several of the adventarers were sent to India, and from thence In 
Spain, in Portuguese ships, one ship only being in a condition to 
return to Europe by the Cape of Good Hope. This vessel, named lh« 
Vieloria, however, had the hononr to be the first which ever ma- 
rounded the globe ; an honour by some ignorantly attributed (e th« 
ship of Sit Francis Drake. Thns unhappily ended, says Osoriaa, the 
expedition of Magalhaens, But the good bishop was mistaken, for a 
few yuara after ho wrote, and somewhat npwards of fifty after the letuili 
of the Victoria, Philip II. of Spain avaUed himself of the diacoveriei of 
Magalhaens. And the navigation of the South Sena between Spanish 
America and the Asian Archipelago, at this day forms the basis of Uu 
power of Spain : a basis, however, which is at the mercy ot Oreat 
Britain, while her ministers are wise enough to preserve her gnmt 
naval superiority. A Gibraltar in the Bouth Seas is only wantSng. 
Bat when this is mentioned, who can withhold his eyea from the 
isthmus of Darien — the rendezvous appointed by nature for the fleel> 
which may one day give law to the Pacific and Atlantic OoeuA 
Bettlement which lo-day might have owned subjection to Oreat B 
if justice nod honour bad always presided in the cabinet of Y 
the Third? 

' A land of giantt. — The Patagoniana. Various are the bU- 
L Acvfgators ooncoming these people. The Spaniards who wont V 



And, onward etill, thy fame liia prond heart's 

Haanting him unappeae'd, the dreary tide 

Beneath the southern star's cold gleam he braves, 

And stems the whirls of land-Borrounded wayea. 

For ever sacred to the hero's fame, I 

These foaming straits shaU bear his deathless name. 

Through these dread jaws of rock he pressea on, I 

Another ocean's breast, immense, unknown, , 

Beneath the aonth's cold wings, unmeasur'd, wide. 

Receives his ressela ; through the dreary tide I 

In darkling shadca, where never man before 

Heard the waves howl, he dares the nameless shore. 

"Thus far, favour'd Lusians, bounteoua Heav'n 
Tonr nation's glories to your view has giv'n. 
What ensigna, blazing to the morn, purane 
The path of heroes, open'd first by you ! 
Still be it yonrs the first in fame to alitne : 
Thns shall your brides new chaplets still entwine, 
With laurels ever new your brows enfold. 
And braid your wavy locks with radiant gold. 

"How calm the waves, how mild the balmy gaJel 
The halcyons call ; ye Lnfiians, spread the sail^ 
Old ocean, now appeas'd, shall rage no more. 
Haste, point the bowsprit to your native shore : 
Soon shall the transports of the natal soil 
O'erwhelm, in bounding joy, the thonghta of ew'ry toil." 

The goddess spake ' ; and Vasco wav'd his hand, 
And soon the joyful heroes crowd the strand. 

UBgolhaena affinned thej were abnirt ten feet is height, aiuce which 
voyage they hare lisen and fallen in their stature, acoordiug to the 
different humours of our sea wita. 

' The goddeii apake. — We are now come to the oonolnaion of the 
flctioD o( the isUnd uf Venus, a, fiction nhicJi ia divided into three 
principal parts. In ench of tlieae the poetical oierit is obvioos, 
nor need we feaj to aeaert, that the happinesa of our autlior, in 
uniting all theES parts together in one great episode, would have 
excited tha admiratiou of Longiuua. The heroes of the Lusiad 
receive tbeir reward in the Island of Love. They are led to " 
palace of Thetia, where, during u divine fuast, they ueiu the glor 
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Tictoriea and conqaeBta of the heroes wlio lao to sacceecl thorn in 
their Indilin eipeditinn, sung by a siren ; and the face of llie gIol« 
itself, deBcribed by the gnditesa, discovera the uDiverBe, and piu- 
ticnlBily the extent of the eBstern world, now given to Europe bj the 
moceas of Gaua. Neither in grandeur, nor io hnppioeBB of completion, 
may the .^beid or Odyasey be mentioned in eoinpariBon. Ttie Dbd 
nlono, in epio conduct (as ubeady observed) bears a strong (esemblimcft. 
Bnt however ^'at in other views of poetical merit, the games itt tba 
fuoeral of Putroclus, and the redemption of the body of Hector, con- 
Bidered as the interesting conclusion of a great whote, can never in 
propriety and grandeur be brought into oompetitioTi wttb (be admirable 
episode which ooncludes the poem on the discovory of India. 

Soon aftei the appearance of the Lusiad, the language of Spam 
was also enriohed with e,n heroic poem, the author of tvhich hu 
often imit&lied the Portuguese poet, particularly in tbe fiotion of the 
globe of the world, which ia Bhowu to Oaua. In the Araueaiia, ft 
globe, surrounded with a. radiant sphere, is also mimculously anpported 
in the air; and on this an enobanlor shows (a tbe SMLDiards tlw 
extent of (heir dominions in the new world. But Ddd Alomo 
d'Arciila ia in this, as in every other part of bis poem, greatly iuferior 
to the pcotioal spirit of Camoena. Milton, whose poetioal cundnFl in 
cenolnding the action of liis J^irodise Lost, as already pointed onl. 
neems formed upon the Lusiad, appears to have had this poMogn 
particularly in his eye. For, though tbe machinery of a visimiary 
sphere was rather improper for the situation of hie personages, lie hai, 
nevertheless, though at the expense of an impossible supposiliim, 
given Adam a view of the terrestrial globe. Michael sets Uta & " ~ 



" From whose top 
The hemiBphere of earth in clcareat ken 
Stretch'd out to th' amplest reach of prospect lay, . , 
His eye might there command wherever stood 
City of old or modem fame, the seat 
Of mightiest empire, from the destin'd walls 
Of Cambalu . . . 

On Europe thenoe and where Borne was to sway 
The world." 

even tbe mention of America seems copied by Milton ;- 

"In spirit perhaps he also mw 
Htch Mexico, the seat of Montezume, 
And CuBco in Peru, tlie richer seat 
Of Atabalipn, and yet unspoil'd 
Guiana, whose great oity Occyon's sous. 
CaU El Dorado." 
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Nor leave the youths their lovely brides behind, 
In wedded bands, ■while time glides on, conjoiu'd ; 
Fair as immortal fame in smiles array'd, 
In bridal smiles, attends each lovely maid. 



To tartiiest nutth tkut world enormous benda, 
And cold beneatll the aouthom pole-star enda," 
conveys a bolder and a grander idea than all tbe names enumerated 
by Milton. 

Some short account of tho v 
adduced in tlio conrso of these 

Fernando Lopez de Oaat^^eda vrunt to India on purpose to du 
boDour to his conntrymon, by enabling bimself to record tueir aotionB 
and conqueBta in the Baat Aa he was one of the first miteia pa that 
snbject, bia geograpby is often imperfect. This defect la remedied in 
the ■wiitinga of John de Barros, who waa partioularly attentive to 
this bead. But the two moat eminent, aa well as fnlleat, writers on 
the trBDEactlona of the Portuguese in the Eo^t, are Manuel de Paria y 
SouBS, knight of tbe Order of Christ, and Eioronimue Oeorins, bUbop 
of SyWea, Faria, who wrote in Spanish, was a laboriona inquirer, and 
is very full and circumstantial. With honest indignation he rebnlies 
the rapine of commanders and the errors and unworthy resentments 
of klags. But he is often so drily particular, that be may rather be 
called a jonmalist than an hialerian. And by tbia uninteresting 
minuteneBs, his style, for the greatest part, is rendered inelegant. 
Tbe Bishop of Bylvea, however, claims a different character. His 
Latin ia elegant, and his manly and aentimcntol manner entitles him 
to tbe name of historian, svon where a Livy or a Tacitne are men- 
tioned. But a aentenee from himself, unexpected in a father of the 
commnnion of Borne, will characterize tbe liberality of his mind. 
Totting of the edict of King Emmanuel, which compelled the Jews to 
embrace Christianity under severe persecutiou: "Nee ex lege, nee ez 
religione factum . . . tibt assumas," says be, "ut libertatem volnn- 
tatis impedias, et vincula mentibus effrenatis injieias? At id noqne 
fieri potest, neque Christi sanetissimum numen approbat. Volun- 
tarium onim aaerificium non vi male coaetum ub bominibns expetit: 
ne^ue vim meotibaa inferri. Bed voluntales ad studinm vcnu rcligionia 
alhoi et invitnti jnbet." 

It ia said, in the preface to Osorius, that his writinga were highly 
eateeraed by Queen Mary of England, wife ot Philip II. What a pity 
is it, that this manly indignation of tbe good bishop against the 
impiety of religions perseoation, made no impression on the mind of 
that bigoted princess I 
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O'er India's sea, wing'd on by balmy galea 

That nhispcr'd peace, soft swell'd the steady beuIb ; 

Smooth, as on wing nnmoT'd the eagle flies, 

When to his eyrie cliff he sails the skies, 

Swift o'er the gentle billows of the tide. 

So amooth, bo soft, the prows of Gama glide; 

And now their native fiolda, for ever dear, 

In all their wild transporting charms appear ; 

And Tago's bosom, while his banks repeat 

The sounding peala of joy, receives the fleet. 

With orient titles and immortal fame 

The hero band adorn their monarch's name ; 

Sceptres and crowns beneath bis feet tbey lay. 

And the wide East is doom'd to Lusiau sway.' 

Enongh, my muse, thy wearied wing n 
Mnst to the seat of Jove trinmphant soai 
Chill'd by my nation's cold neglect, thy fires 
Glow bold no more, and all thy rage expires. 
Tot thon, Sebastian, thou, my king, attend; 
Behold what gloriea ou thy throne desoeod!, 
Shall haughty Ganl or sterner Albion boast 
That all the Lusian fame in thoe is lost ! 
Oh, bo it thine these gloriea to renew. 
And John's l>old path and Pedro's conrae pnniitdfl 
Snatch from the tyrant-noblo'a hand the sword, ? 
And be the rights of hnmankind reator'd. 
The statesman prelate to his vows confine. 
Alone auspicious at the holy sbrine; 
The priest, in whose meek heart Keav'n ponrs ita fires, m 
Alone to Heav'n, not earth's vain pomp, aspires. 
Nor let the mnse, great king, on T^o's shore, 
In dying notes the barb'rous age deplore. 

' And the wide Eaet ii doom'd to Ltutan iicai/. — TUae, in all the 
force of ancient simplioity, and the true Bubhnie, ends the poem of 
CumoenB. What fnUows ia oue of thoso cxuberanceB we hnve alreadi 
endeavoured to defend in out author, nor in the EtHcteat sense is thu 
concluding ono without propriety. A part of the proposition of the 
poem ia Brtfuliy tuidreBsed to King Sebastiun, and he ia now called 
upon in an addreBB (which is an artful aecond pnit to the formerj, U/ 
behold and preserve the glories of bis throne. 

' jiiid Jotin't bold path and Fedro'i coitne punue. — John I, M 
Podro the Just, two of the greatest of the Portuguese monoioha. '" 
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The king or hero to the mwse tinjnst 
Sinks as the namclesa elave, extinct in dast. 
But sack the deeds th3r radiant mom portends, 
Aw'd by thy frown ev'n now old Atlaa benda 
His hoarj head, and Ampehiza'e fields 
Expect thy Bounding ateeda and rattling shields. 
And shall these deeds unsnng, nuknown, expire ! 
Oh, wontd thy smiles relnme my fainting ire ! 
I, then, inapir'd, the wond'ring world ahonld see 
Great Ammon'a warlike son reTif'd in thee; 
RoviT'd, nnenvied' of the muBs'a flame 
That o'er the world reaonnds Pelides" name. 



rather tranelated iuto 



' Reviu'd, uneiiBied.-.Tlina imitated, i 
Italian by Guarini : — 

"Con si Hnblime stil' forae cuntato 
Havret del mio Signor Tanni a I'houoti, 
Ch' or noD haviia de la Meania tiomba 
Da invidiar Achille." 
Similarity of condition, ire have already observed, produced 
fiimilarity of camplaint and seDtimeot in Spenaer and Camoeaa. Eadi 
was anworthily DBglected hy the grandees of his age, yet both their 
oanieB will live, when the remembrance of the courtiers wbo Bparned 
them shall nnk btji^aih Uieirmmmiitin lombs. These beantiful slanzaa 
from Fhioehas Fletcher on the memory of Spenser, may also serve aa 
an epitaph for Camoens. The unworthy neglect, which was the lot of the 
Portuguese bard, but too well appropriates to him the elegy of Spenaer. 
And erery reader of taste, who has perused the Lusiad, wiU think of 
the Cardmal Henrico, and feel the indignation of these manly linea : — 
" Witness our Colin*, whom tho' all the Graces 
And all the Muaos nnrat ; whose well-taught song 
PamasauB' aelf and Glorian t embraces, 
And all the leam'd and all the shepherds throng ; 
Yet all his hopes were crost, all suits denied ; 
Discouraged, sconi'd, his writings vilified ; I 

Poorly (poor man) he liv'd ; poorly (poor man) he died. 

" And had not that great hart (whose honoor'd head % 
All lies fall low) pitied thy woful plight, 
There hadst thou lien unwept, unburied, 
Uahlest, nor graced with any common rite ; 
Yet shalt thou live, when thy great foe || shall sink 
Beeeath his mountain tombe, whose fame shall stink : 
Aad time his blacker name shall bluire with blackest ii 
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" O let th' Iambic Muse revenge that wrong 
Which cannot slumber in thy sheets of l^ul ; 
Let thy abused honour crie as long 
As there be quills to write, or eyes to reade : 
On his rank name let thine own votes be tum'd, 
Oh may that man thai hath the Mu8e8 8eom*d 
Alivci nor dead, he ever of a Mttse adom*d" 

* Achilles, son of Peleus. 



THE END. 
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